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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 192i. 

Prof. C. G. Skligman, F.R.S.. President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last. Annual General Meeting were read and accepted. 

The President appointed 3Ir. W. Armstrong and 3Ir. Loris Clarke as 
Scrutineers, and declared the ballot open. 

The Hon. Secretary read the Report of the Council for 1923, which 
was accepted. 

Tlie Hon. Treasurer read the Financial Report for 1923 , which was aho 
accepted. 
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The Presidext then read his address on ** Anthropology and Psychology: 
A Study of some Points of Contact/* illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Scrutineers delivered their Report, and the folio vdng were declared duly 
elected as Officers and Council for 1924-25 : — 


President. — Prof. C. 6. Seligman, M.D., F.R.S. 


Vice-P residents. 

Capt. T. A. Joyce, M.A., O.B.E. 

Prof. J. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
H. J. E. Peake. 


Hon. Secretarg. — E. X. Fallaize, B.A, 


Hon. Treasurer. — F. C. Shrubsall, M.A., M.D. 


Hoyi. Editor. — H. S. Harrison, D.Sc. 


Council. 


C. 0. Blagden, M.A. 

M. C. Burkitt, M.A. 

L. H. Dudley Buxton, M.A. 

Miss M. E. Durham. 

R. J. Gladstone, M.D. 

W. L. Hildburgh, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 
Capt. M. \V. Hilton-Simpson, F.R.G.S. 
C. W. Hobley. C.M.G. 

R. R. Marett, M.A., D.Sc. 

J. Reid Moir, 

Percy Newberry, M.A., O.B.E. 


Prof. F. G. Parsons, F.R.G.S. 

Prof. Sir Mb Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
: LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. 

j S. H. Ray, M.A. 

Prof. R. W. Reid, M.D. 

Charles Singer, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
j E. Torday. 

j S. Hazzledine Warren, F.G.S. 

R. W. Williamson, M.Sc. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the President for his address was proposed by 
Prof. Parsons, who asked in the name of the Institute that the President would 
allow it to be published in the Institute’s Journal. This was seconded by 
Capt. T. A. Joyce and carried unanimously. 


The Institute then adjourned. 

cMKAL ARCHAE0L0GIGA% 
UBRARYt NEW DELHI. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1923. 

In presenting its Report for the year 1923, the Council would wish to call attention 
to the fact that it has felt justified by financial and other considerations in making 
tentative movements towards the resumption of the full activities of the Institute 
on the scale on which they were conducted before the war. In particular a certain 
amount has been expended in the purchase of books for the Library, and the Journal 
has been enlarged so that it has now very nearly attained its normal size. 


Members. 

There has been a satisfactory addition to the number of Fellows during the 
vear. The net increase in Members however is not great owing to the large number 
of losses by death. The figures are as follows : — 


— 

Total 1 

: Jan. 1st, 1923. j 

Loss by death 
or resignation, j 

Since ! 
elected. | 

j 

Total 

Jan. 1st, 1924. 

Honorary Fellows 

37 1 


O 1 

*" 1 

39 

Local Correspondents 

21 ' 

1 

4 

24 

Deduct Ordinary Fellows 

3 



3 


- 18 

— 

— 

— 21 

Affiliated Societies 

4 ! 

*— 

— 

4 

Ordinary Fellows : — 





Compounding ... 

53 

5 

3 

51 

Subscribing 

483 

40 

1 44 

1 

4S7 


j 595 

46 

j 53 

602 


The Council regrets to record the death of the following Fellows in the course of 
the year : — 

Deaths. — E. C. R. Armstrong (elected 1908, Obituary notice, Man, xxiii, 42) ; 
M. W. H. Beech (elected 1910) ; Miss A. C. Breton (elected 1900, Obituary notice, 
Man, xxiii, 76) : Dr. Crochley Clapham (elected 1877) ; J. F. Collingwood (elected 
1863) : Dr. W. Crooke (elected 1892, Hon. Sec. 1899, Obituarv notice. Man, 
xxiv. 5) : T. ^ . Holmes (elected 1881) : Sir H. H. Ho worth (elected 1896, 
Obituarv notice, Man, xxiii, 84) ; Mrs. Constance Jenkinson (elected 1918) ; 
Dr. A. B. Messer (elected 1877 ) ; Y. Graham Milward (elected 1916) ; E. K. Muspratt 
(elected 1875) ; E. Westlake (elected 1911) ; S. Waddington (elected 1901). 
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PrBLICATIOXS. 

Two parts of tlie Journal liave been publblied during the year, vol. lii. Part 2, 
vol. liii, Part 1. The sales to date amount to 115 for the former and 121 for the 
latter, as against 105 and 120 respectively of the two parts published in the preceding 
year. Twelve monthly parts of Man have appeared, the amount realized from 
subscriptions and sales being £240 175. Txl as against £241 II 5 . 6(?. in 1922. 

At the request of the Colonial Otiice, the Institute will issue as a separate 
publication a paper on The Tribal Markings and Marks of Adornment of the Natives 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast Colony.” by Captain C. H. Armitage, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

The Council was approached by the Percy Sladen Trustees with a proposal 
that it should publish a paper on " Stone Circles in Gambia,” by the late Mr. Henry 
Parker. The paper appeared in the Journal, vol. liii, Part 1. part of the cost being 
borne by the Sladen Trustees. The Council has also to tender its thanks to the 
Poval Societv for financial assistance towards the publication of Mr. L. H. Dudley 
Buxton's paper on the “ Ethnology of Malta and Gozo " (Joumal, vol. lii). 

The Coimcil has undertaken the publication, as an Occasional Paper, of a thesis 
bv 5Ir. H. Frankfort, on Early Pottery of the Near East.’' Part of the expense 
will be borne by the author, and the paper, which is a valuable contribution to the 
studv of archaeology of the Near and Middle East, will appear in the spring. 


Library. 

The additions to the Library comprise 2G1 items, of which 157 are bound 
volumes. A number of periodicals have been added to the publicatioiib received 
in exchange for the publications of the Institute, Uiieler the will of the late Sir Henry 
Howorth. thirty volumes from his library are to be presented to the Institute. 

The Council has again had under consideration the question of the Library, 
It is hoped to improve tlie shelving and arrangement of the books, and to make the 
collections of lantern slides and photographs more readily accessible at an early 
date. Donation- towards the cost of this have already been promised, and an appeal 
to Fellows for additional funds will be issued shortly. 


Meetings. 


Nineteen Ordinary Meetings have been held, as against 11 (13 Ordinary and 1 
Special) in the preceding year. The Council regret to record that Dr. E. S. Hartland, 
to whom the Council has awarded the Huxlev Medal for 1923, was not able to 
prepare and deliver the Huxley Memorial Lecture owing to the state of his health. 
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Eesearch Committees. 

A report on the work of the Derbyshire Caves Committee appeared in the 
recent I V issued part of the Journal, and a second is now in the press. The work of 
this Committee has hitherto been hampered through lack of fimds ; but donations 
from various sources will enable it to undertake operations on an extended scale 
in the coming year. 

Local Branches of the Institute. 

Xo further branches have as yet been established, though the question is under 
consideration in two or three areas. The Edinburgh and Lothians Branch has been 
verv fairlv successful in its first session, and through it several new Fellows have 
been added to the Institute. 

British Empire Exhibition. 

It is to be regretted that those who are responsible for the organization of the 
British Empire Exhibition have found themselves unable to carry out the arrange- 
ments proposed for an anthropological exhibit. 

Rivers Memorial. 

A small Organizing Committee, representative of the medical profession, St. John's 
CoUege, Cambridge, the Royal Anthropological Institute, the British Psychological 
Society, and other Societies with which the late Dr. Rivers was connected, was 
formed early in the year, and an appeal for a Memorial Fund was issued to the 
scientific public and to others through various channels. Xo official report of the 
response to the appeal has yet been published, as the list of subscribers is not closed. 
When it is decided to close the list, a meeting of the subscribers will be summoned 
in order to determine the form which the Memorial shall take. 

Central Bureau for Anthropology. 

As foreshadowed in the last Report, the suggestion that the Institute should 
undertake the functions of the proposed Central Bureau of Anthropologv was laid 
in due course before the Council by the Council of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in accordance with the resolutions of the Conference of 
Representatives of the Universities and other bodies interested. A full report of 
the correspondence and resolutions will be found in Man, 1923, 70. In reply, the 
Council of the Institute signified its willingness to undertake the functions of a 
Central Bureau so far as its present resources would allow. It is hoped, however, 
that additional support may be forthcoming in the near future which wifi make 
possible a more adequate performance of the duties of such a Bureau. As a first 
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step in this direction, the Council has appointed a Permanent Committee to consider 
cpiestions relating to anthropological teaching and research, to which the Universities 
and other teaching bodies, as well as certain learned societies, have been invited 
to send delegates. As the Institute is not a teaching body, the object of the 
Committee will be solely to provide a meeting place for discussion among those who 
are engaged in teaching and research, and. under the direction of the Council, to 
take such step'^. bv the collection of information or otherwise, a^ may facilitate this 
object. The first meeting of the Committee was held on May 29th. when twenty-two 
members were present. Sir Hercules Read being in the Chair. Several questions 
were discussed, and it was resolved that as a preliminary measure information should 
be collected respecting the facilities available for the teaching of anthropology in 
Great Britain. Professor J. L. M\Tes was requested to prepare a report on this 
subject. This report has now been printed through a committee of the British 
Association, and copies will be circulated among the members of the Committee 
before the next meeting. 

Horsixa Fund. 

The response to the appeal towards the formation of a Housing Fund, which 
was issued nearlv three vears ago, has been disappointing. The Council has, 
however, thought it advisable to delav following up the appeal until it had some con- 
crete proposal to submit to Fellows, In the meantime, as a step towards facilitating 
joint action, it has made an offer to the British Psychological Society, which at 
present has no office and library of its own, of accommodation in the Institute's 
rooms, which will admit of the displav of its exchange publications in the Library, 
an<I the storage of back numbers and a certain number of librarv books. The 
cpiestion of further facilities is under consideration. 

Intern AT ioxAL Congress of Americanists. 

The Institute has been invited to take part in the International Congress 
of Americanists at Goteborg and the Hague in August next, and has appointed 
Hr. P. A. Maudslav, 3Ir. T. A. Jovce, and Mr. Louis Clarke to act as its 
representatives. 

Medal for Anthropological Work in the Field. 

The Council has decided to found a Medal to be awarded for specially meritorious 
work in anthropology in the field, not more than two Medals being awarded in one 
year. In making the award preference will be given to Fellows of the Institute 
and others who are Britisli subjeets. It has been resolved further that this Medal 
shall be known as the Rivers Memorial Medal in meniorv of our late President. 

Questions of cost and design are now under consideration, and it is hoped that 
it may be possible to make the first award within the current year. 
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TEEASUEEE‘S EEPOET FOE THE YEAE 1923. 

The financial position of the Institute may be regarded as satisfactory, considering 
that the year began with a credit balance of £130 and ends with one of £420. An 
increased revenue has been obtained from current subscriptions and from the payment 
of arrears, while rather less has come from advance payments and from compositions 
for life fellowships. It might be well in this connection to recall the fact that the 
subscription to the Institute was not raised during the period of the war, as there 
seems to be some misapprehension with regard to this matter. 

The income from investments has slightlv increased, in spite of the reduced 
payments on the ‘‘ dollar bonds in consecpience of the exchange having moved 
in favour of Britain in the early part of the year. 

There has been practically no change in the nett cost of the Journal and Man ; 
both have had slightly smaller sales, but the cost of production has fallen in about 
the same proportion. A considerable part of the cost is due to exchange copies, 
but the journals received therefor form one of the most important features of the 
Library and are of great assistance to Fellows. 

It would be wise not too hastily to assume that any particular service of the 
Institute could be materially extended on the strength of the present balance, since 
the Council have proposed certain commitments for the next vear : — The Medal for 
field research, to commemorate our late President, Dr. Eivers ; an increase in the 
next nxmih^Ts oi the Jour }ial : a resumption of occasional publications ; and subscrip- 
tion to certain publications on branches of the subject in which the Library is some- 
what weak. These will use up a large part of the apparent siuplus, though they 
may well add to the usefulness of the Institute, and so indirectly fill its most pressing 
need— an increased number of Fellows. Could this end be obtained, the amenities 
and facilities the Institute affords might be augmented materially. 


F. C. Shrubsall, 

Hon, Treasurer, 
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EOYAL AXTHKOPOLOGICAL IXSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS FOE 





EE^T;XUE 

PAYMENTS. 

£ 

s. 

d. £ 

5. 

d. 

Rext, Housekeeping, &c 

242 

17 

0 



Less Real of siufill room 

36 

0 

0 




— 


— 206 

17 

0 

“Journal'’ 

585 

s 

1 



Less contribution to cost of blocks and tables 

33 

2 

1 




— 


— 552 

6 

0 

‘•Man” 



406 

17 

9 

Salaries 



202 

2 

10 

Advertising 



9 

4 

0 

Stamps and Parcels 



92 

19 

0 

Telephones and Telegrams 



12 

16 

10 

Printing and Stationery^ 



37 

17 

i 

Coal, Cbv^?, and Light 



12 

16 

7 

Epidiascope 



6 

9 

6 

Insurance — 






Fire 

5 

0 

0 



Other 

4 

16 

7 




— 


— 9 

16 

7 

Subscriptions to other Societies, Directories, etc 



8 

7 

8 

Bank Charges and Co^nns^^ioN 



1 

13 

4 

Sundries 



14 

0 

o 

“ Huxley Lecture ” 



11 

2 

0 

Typewriter 



1 

11 

3 

Cost of insi riding name on Benefactors* Board 



0 

11 

0 

Travelling 



1 

13 

0 

Auditors’ Fee 



3 

3 

0 

London Association tor the Protection of Trade 



2 

2 

0 

Leg\l Expenses 



0 

4 

1 

SuB^IDV TO Edinburgh Branch 



3 

15 

0 

Transper to Library Account 



37 

3 

0 

Balance carried forward, 31st December, 1923 



642 

18 

5 




£2,278 

7 

0 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE YEAR 1923. 


ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Baxaxce Brought Forward, 1st Januara', 1923 357 3 4 

Subscriptions : — 

Current 962 1 2 

Arrears 44 10 6 

Advance 23 2 0 

Life 63 0 0 

1,092 13 8 

Entrance Fees 47 5 0 

Sale of Journal 242 8 8 

Less Refunds 1 5 6 

— — 241 3 2 

Sale of “Man” 384 15 11 

Less Refunds 3 8 0 

— 3S1 7 11 

Sale of “ Huaxea^ Lecture” 14 5 

Advertising 13 3 9 

Dfsidends and Interest 107 18 5 

„ (American Dollar Bonds) 34 12 4 

142 10 9 

Use of Addressograph 1 jq q 


£2.278 7 0 
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ACCOUNTS FOR 

CAPITAL 

£ s. d. 

Balance Caeried Forward, 31st Deceuber, 1923 5,461 3 2 


£5,461 3 2 


LIBEARY 

£ s. d. 

Books and Binding 39 3 0 


£39 3 0 


HOUSING 

£ 5, d. 

Balance, 1923 131 13 1 


£131 13 1 


ANTHEOPOMETEIC 

£ s, d. 

Balance, 1922 15 15 6 

Purchase of Instruments 20 13 0 


£30 8 6 
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THE YEAR 1923 — continued. 


ACCOrXT. 

£ s. '/. £ s, d, 

Bala^:ce BRorcHT Forward, 1st Ja^'Dary, 1923 5,437 0 1 

Increase in value of £886 Burma Railway’ Stock : — 

Valued 31st December, 1922 at 101 J S99 5 9 

Valued 31 st December, 1923 at lOl 921 8 10 

22 3 1 

Subscriptions in Arrear : — 

Estimated Value 31st December, 1922 42 0 0 

Estimated Value 31st December, 1923 44 0 0 

2 0 0 

£5,461 3 2 


ACCOUNT. 

£ 5. d. 

Transfer from Special Items Account — Sale of Books 200 

Transfer froyi Revenue Account 37 3 0 

£39 3 0 


FUND ACCOUNT. 

£ 5. d. 

Balance, 1922 2^26 2 9 

Donations and Interest 5 ^ 


£131 13 1 


INSTRUMENT ACCOUNT. 

£ d. 

Sale of Instruments 0 

Balance, 3Ist December, 1923 I7 13 0 


£36 8 C 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY; A STUDY OF SOME POINTS OF 

CONTACT. 

[With Plates I— IY.] 


By Professor C. G. Seligman. M.D., F.R.S. 



PAGE 


PAGE 

The Extra vert and Introvert T\^es 

... U 

The Dreams of Xon-European Races... 

35 

The T in Art 

... 17 

T\'X)e Dreams 

dl 

Some Biological Aspects 

... 23 

Conclusions 

46 

The Types among Savages 

... 2d 

Libt of Plates ... 

46 

The Types among Civilized Peoples 

... 28 



In selecting the subject of this 

address I he? 

dtated whether to discuss with vou 

some 


of the prublenis raised by the results obtained bv Mrs. Selisman and mvself durinc' 
our sojourn in 1921-22 in an anthropologically unexplored area to the east of the 
M hite Nile, or whether to attempt to investigate a portion of that little-known 
borderland where .social anthropology, psychology and genetics meet in common 
biological kinship. I have chosen the latter alternative as of more immediate 
interest, and the tracks I propose to follow are those suggested bv the work of Jung 
and Freud, the two p.'ychologists who have most strongly influenced modern thought. 
I shall fir-t suggest to you ^ome pos^ible developments of anthropological interest 
I.ased up<.n the views put forward by Jung concerning the importance of the two 
types ' winch he calls e.xtravert and introvert, and I shall then outline what I 
have been able to discover of the dreams of non-European races, a subject which 
intermittently has occiipieul iny attention for the last three rears. 

It is not an accident that these two subjects are concerned largely with the 
unconscious, though until writing this paper I did not realize how preponderantly 
this was the case. I take it rather to imply that any comparative studies of 
character, using the word in its broadest sense, will of necessity start from or lead 
back to tln.ise deeper layers of neurotic organization of whose action we are normally 
unconseidus or only partly con>riou^. 

Before going further I would claim your indulgence on the .score of ill-health 
for a certain sketchiness and rather incomplete documentation. I was not aware 
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when wTiting that Professor McDougall had considered some of the matters here 
discussed in the fifth chapter of his National Welfare ayul National Decau, nor had 
I then seen H. F. K. Gunther's recent %York on the German people, Passenkunde 
des deutschen Volkes (Munich, 1923). In preparing for press I have made some slight 
use of these works, but not as much as I could wish. I may, however, point out 
that generally where the same problems have been discussed there appears to be a 
considerable measure of agreement. I am greatly indebted to a number of friends 
for the assistance they have given. Foremost among these I would place Mr. Alfred 
Thornton, without whose aid part of this address could not have been written, 
while I am scarcely less indebted to Messrs. J. H. Hutton, C.M.G.. J. P. Mills, and 
R. S. Rattray for their invaluable records of the dreams of the native peoples they 
know so well. My thanks are also due to Dr. Ronald Gordon for permission to quote 
from an unpublished work, to M. Paul Guillaume, of Paris, for allowing me to publish 
the two photographs of objects in his possession reproduced on PL IV, and to 
Drs. Roheim, Christian, and Hildburgh for a number of references. 


The Exte avert and Introvert Types. 

It has long seemed to me that one of the characters of those of the more primitive 
peoples of whom I have had personal experience, Africans, Melanesians, A- eddas 
and iip-countrv Sinhalese, which seemed to differentiate them from ourselves was 
their greater suggestability (using the word in its psychological sense)' and the ease 
with which thev passed into conditions of dissociation. vSuperficially. then, in certain 
reactions thev resembled hysterics, but it would hardly be convincing to bring forward 
the claim that the great majority of individuals among savage peoples were normally 
in the condition brought about among a minority of ourselves by conditions of stress 
and conflict. However, there was the resemblance, and every time I went among 
savages I became more convinced of the fact. The clue, I would suggest, lies in 
the discoverv bv Jung that among ourselves there are two fundamentally opposed 
“ tvpes " or dispositions (the word is my own), the extravert and introvert. 
Jung reached this conception by a consideration of the striking contrast in their 
reactions to the external world, presented respectively by sufferers from two diseases, 
hysteria and dementia prsecox. 

The existence of two mental affections so opposite in character as hysteria 
and dementia prgecox, in which the contrast rests on the almost exclusive supremacy 
of extraversion or introversion, suggests that these two psychological t\q)es may 
exist equally well in normal persons, who may be characterized by the relative 
predominance of one or other of the two mechanisms. Psychiatrists know very 
well that before either illness is fully declared, patients already present the charac- 
teristic t\q)e, traces of which are to be found from the earliest years of life . . . 
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the neurotic only accentuates and shows in relief the characteristic traits of his 
personalitv . . . the hysterical character is not simply the product of the 

illness, but pre-existed it in a measure. And [it has been shown for] dementia 
prfecox patients that this is also the case . . . dissociations or eccentricities 

were present before the onset of the illness. If this is so, one ma\ certainly expect 
to meet the same contrast between psychological temperaments outside the sphere 
of pathology. It is, moreover, easy to cull from literature numerous examples 
which bear witness to the actual existence of these two opposite types of 
mentality.'*^ 

I have spoken of Jun^ as the discoverer of the two types, since he was the first 
to systematize their difierences, to show their significance in pathology, and to indicate 
the part they play in normal life. But years before this the soundest of observations 
upon the two tvpes had been made by Henry James, who divided philosophers 
into two classes — the tender-minded [introvert], who are only interested in the 
inner life and spiritual things, and the tough -minded [extravertj. who lay most 
stress on material things and objective reality. 

'' James says that the tender-minded are characterized by rationalism ; they 
are men of principles and of systems, they aspire to dominate experience and to 
transcend it by abstract reasoning, by their logical deductions and purely rational 
conceptions. They care little for facts, and the multiplicity of phenomena hardly 
embarrasses them at all : they forcibly fit data into their ideal constructions, and 
reduce everything to their d priori premises. This was the method of Hegel in 
settling beforehand the number of the planets. In the domain of mental pathology 
we again meet this kind of philosopher in paranoics, who, without being disquieted 
by the flat contradictions presented by experience, impose their delirious conceptions 
on the universe, and find means of interpreting everything and, according to 
Adler. ‘ arranging ’ everything, in conformity with their morbidly preconceived 
system.'- 

The other traits which James depicts in this type follow naturally from its 
fundamental character. The libido is concentrated almost exclusively upon the 
intellectual life, and this concentration upon the inner world of thought is nothing 
else than introversion. 

The tough-minded man is positivist and empiricist. He reijanL^ ^^oitters 
of fact. Experience is his )fta.ster, his exclnsive fjaide and inspiration. It is only 
empirical p)h€no)nemi demonstrahle in the outside world which coant. Thought is 
merely a reaction to external experience. In the eyes of these philosophers principles 
are never of such value as facts : they can only reflect and describe the sequence of 
phenomena and cannot construct a system. Thus their theories are exjx)sed to 


1 Jung, C. G., Analytical Psychology (1917), pp. 289, 290. 
- Jung, C. G., op. at., p. 290, 
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contradiction under tlie overwhelming accumidation of empirical material. Psychic 
reality , , . limits itself to the observatio)i a hjI experience of pleasure and pain; 

he [the positivist] does not go beyond that, nor does he recognize the rights 
of philosophical thought/*^ 

But in spite of the reality of the two types and the ease with which their extreme 
examples are recognized, it must be admitted that it is not easy to express in any 
general formula their contrasting reactions to the object.- These can, in fact, be best 
understood by considering a concrete instance, and I am indebted to Dr. Ronald 
Gordon for permission to take the following example from his forthcoming volume 
on personality. Dr. Gordon imagines the obsen^er hit by a falling rock which breaks 
his arm. The injured man first describes the reactions of an extra vert onlooker. 
Dr, Gordon's description may. I think, be paraphrased as essentiallv those of the 
practical surgeon — prompt help, rapid diagnosis and immediate helpful treatment, 
the obvious features of the situation being rapidly taken in and correctly handled. 
The attitude of the introvert is next coii'^idered. *' This is more diffi-Cult to describe 
because oiu: language does not lend itself so easily to this t^'pe of thought. The 
introvert attitude is not readilv appreciated or exhibited bv the Anglo-Saxon or, 
indeed, bv "Western men at all. for introjection is much more general in the Oriental. 
Such an observer would tend to identifv himself with the situation as subject 
. . he would be interested in how I [of the broken arm] as a subject reacted 
to the event ... he woidd not necessarily conclude that I suffered pain and 
that mv arm was broken because, as the extra vert knew, it was perfectlv obvious 
that it was, but might consider the possibility that I had an anaesthetic arm and 
so had not any pain, and that the cry was evoked by the noise of the stone falling. 
He might weigh the possibility that my arm fell to my side, not because it was 
broken, but onlv because it was bruised : he would bele^s interested in the facts than 
in the possible explanation, though he might, and probably would, come to the same 
conclusion as the extra vert, but would only arrive at it after considering and rejecting 
other po^>i})ilities. Similarly, if he considered the stone as subject he would identify 
himself far a> pos>ible with it, and be interested le-^s in the fact that it fell than 
in the law- that determined its fall.*’ 

^ Jiing, C, (h. cit„ p. 201. The italics are my own: their purpose is made elear on 
p 2re 

- Evfii Jiimi fully realize- tliH, ef. P^yrh>hj(jic(Ll Tjfpt.-. (1023). pp. 12-14. ^lorcover, he 
uui that thi^ LU-oupintj: mii^t he extendt d, or rather that witliin eaeh Lmoup eatoL^ories ari.se 
aieordiug to "the predonunanee of oiu* ba^ie fiinetion in the individual.'' As ba.^ie fiinction.s 
there exi>t " thinking, fet hit;:, ^'ensatiun and intuition. If one of the^e function.^ habitually prevails 
a ( orrespondincr type re>ult^. T therefore dis< i jininate tlunkiiiLn feeiiiiL:. s(‘nsation and intuitive 
types. Even} oof of con, ht inLrrn prffft or eiirarertcl aceonliritr to liis relation 

to the «)bje« t in the ^vay de^ lil)* (1 above.*' 

In his earlier t oinniunh atir>n'- <‘c>nceuun'j p-ycholoLd( al t\pc.s, Jun^ did not dhtinauish 
the four types outlim <l above, but identifu'd the thinkincr t\|e with the introviu’t typ<‘ arul the 
feeling tyjK^ with the extravert. Tnis is th" divi'.ion I have aeiepted in this pajKU’. 
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The existence of the two dispositions (*’ types '^) being adnntted. and it seems 
to me that as to this there can be no doubt (though naturally most of us are not 
extremes of either type, to be classified at sight), it becomes not only interesting 
but anthropologically important to push our inquiry into their biology, to consider 
their racial as well as their intra -racial distribution, to seek their modes of inheritance, 
how far they are capable of being reinforced in the individual as the result of 
environment, and to inquire whether the two dispositions commonly exert a 
sexual attraction or repulsion upon each other, and whether the reactions charac- 
teristic of each are expressed by a particular facies in the concrete works of art 
and of the crafts they produce. 

It is obviously impossible to attempt to give a reasoned and adequate answer 
to all these questions within the time allotted to my address, even if I had the 
knowledge. A>s it is, I propose to consider the less difficult of these questions first, 
namely, the character of the two t\q)es as exhibited in art. especially in painting, 
w’hile I shall also discuss with you certain possibilities as to their heredity, for I hold 
that the two types or dispositions must be regarded as innate, so that in whatever 
direction thev may be influenced by subsequent environment they are nevertheless 
present in the child at birth (and therefore in the fertilized o\uim). The basic 
importance of the dispositions would, I think, suggest this cl priori : it is at any 
rate the view that I shall hold in the remainder of this address.^ 

The Types ix Art. 

As far as I am aware, the credit of discovery belongs to Mr. Alfred Thornton, 
who. with Dr. Eonald Gordon, fir>t pointed out, as far as Europe is concerned, that 
the works of famous painters fall into two classes distinguishable at sight in the 
more pronounced instances, and that these classes each exhibit a characteristic 
t'aeies corresponding to one of the two dispositions. It will, perhaps, simplify 
what follows if I immediately point out that, broadly speaking, that form of painting 
usually termed " Classical is characteristic of introversion, while Romantic ’’ 
painting is of the extravert disposition. 

The ideas of Thornton aiifl Gordon, with much of the evidence upon which their 
conclusions are based, are set forth in a number of articles in The Burlington Magazine r 
I am indebted to ^^Ir. Thornton for the following summary : — 

** The introvert painter emphasizes severity of form, and his painting is charac- 
terized by deliberate tl linking, with suppression of the more emotional types of 
symboli'?m. His work is therefore carefully drawn, somewhat hard, severe in outline 

1 I may be allowed to anticipate and '^ay that tin-. al;fo the view taken by Dr, Juiiir ''cf. 

p. 2:b. 

- Alfred Thnrnton and rvona]<I Oendon, " Tt.r* Tidh.enc e of (<'rtain Psyehological Kcaetion^ 
in PamTincr.' B'irhncfoii MagaziUr, ^Fay, lb20. and ''Art in Ih-Iation to Life,’* t p, clt., July and 
Augu>t, 1921. 

VUL. LIV. 
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and inclined to Le arid in colour : at best the colour schemes are restrained and relate 
very exactly to the design of the picture, but with little verve. 

” On the other hand, when a painter is of the extra vert tvpe his colour is full 
and rich, often luscious, the form is not exact : but the lines are free andflo\ving and 
tend to exagrgreration of movement, their dynamic <pialitv being in strong contrast 
with the static tendency exhibited by the introvert's careful composition^. 
Extra vert work, even if slowly produced, still gives the impression, in many cases, of 
having been executed in a white heat of passion, and the bru^hwork is vigorous, at 
times to the verge of brutalitv. differing va^tlv from the thin drv technique of much 
introvert painting. vSo it mav be said that the general character of the tvpe of work 
produced bv the extravert betokens emotional emphasis, and is accompanied by 
apparent carelessness as to detail and absence of severity in form. Yet the great 
men of both tvpes. being in a measure able to adapt, attain a relatively high standard 
even when their tempera ment'? are not natiirallv suited to the selected subject." 

i\lr. Thornton goes on to illustrate his statements bv ” pairs " of painters 
vcorking re>pectivelv in the IGth-lTth centuries (Rubens and Pousdn), the early 
18th century (Delacroix and Ingres), and at the present day (Signac and Marchand). 
He has aho selected for reproduction the paintings as far as possible of kindred 
subject^, reproduced in Pis. I to 111. 

Rubens (157T-164tO. ^^'ho mav be taken as a t^qiical extravert. is illustrated 
here bv hi- Dnhzn Compei^tre. which contrasts significantly with the Bacchanrd by 
Pou>-in. both reproduced on PL I. 

■■ Ruben- wa^ characterized by rapidity of creation and great powers of making 
use of everv imaginable subject. As a man he was a bo)i vivant and lover of society 
and hi- -tvle that of an elorpient narrator amused by his own talking, not much 
affected bv difficulties, or reallv troubled to any profound extent or harassing 
hini'-elf with subtle research. He preferred lu:?cious forms and rich colours, clarity 
and strength to depth and di.-tinction. Sensual in temperament, his canvases 
show thi-. and thev are not ennobled by high aspirations or implicit tendency. His 
nudes are brilliantly expressed and clear in form, but nothing in them brooded on 
or dreamt about. The rollicking sensuality and joy of the Danza CompeMre tells 
it'^ clearly enough and proclaims the arti>t to be a lover of health and healthy 
hini-elf. a tliorough extravert going jovou^lv out on to life." 

Coiitra-t his work with that of Nicholas Pomsin of the same period (1594-10G5), 
vdio wa- a true introvert. ” HE painting at once proclaims itself the result of an 
empha-i- on thought rather than emotion, on abstract ideas rather than on rapidlv 
summarized actuality. Hi- pictures are vigorou'' in conception and correctlv drawn, 
but hi- nude^ have nothing vibrant in their fle^h. Of the many Bacchanals painted 
by him none ever '^eem to .-mile or show tracer of real voluptuousne.ss. His colour 
i- too ccjii^idered. though he finally attained a noble type of harmony that became 
sati-fying through its complete accord with the nature of his designs rather than 
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bv anv intrin>ic emotional element. Perhaps? his landscapes are the most successful 
of hi< work^ tnjin this particular stanelpoint. thanks to a discreet tonality. Hk 
attitude Xu life was thuroughlv introvert and in marked contrast in its considered 
CcUition to Rubens' gav abandon. From his letters it appears that his ideal was to 
be intellectiiallv free, always master of himself, allowing no fury of creation, and to 
treat nature as a language wliereby the various human emotions could be expressed 
and communicated to the worhl. These and other objects were attained by the 
mo^t careful and laborious research. He even studied the most minute details 
of coiiteniporarv arclnno logical discovery for his pictiues. leaving nothing to chance. 

work wa'^ always deliberate (in entire contrast to Rubens, whose dozens of rapidly 
execut<-d canvases reveal an enormous power of covering space, even after due 
alio wan* e be made for collaboration). ‘ Mon. iKitarel me de chercher les 

rhosf> lut ft ord())t)ieesi' says Poussin. His Bacchunal shows these characters in 
alino-t diagrammatic form as contrasted with Rubens' florid design in the Danza 
Com ^Ir ^ . 

** Delacroix (1799-1863) may be regarded as leader of the Romantic School 
whicli. culminating in 1830, had arisen as a protest against the tyrannv of Greece 
an<l Rome exercised over the French painters just preceding him. His admiration 
for Veronese and Rubens was unbounded, and he took his subjects from Dante. 
8hake->peare, Byron, etc. His drawing was characteristic of his type, being inexact, 
yet expre^>ing the life and spirit of his ttiotif with often feverish energv. The work 
exhibits bold technitpie and a full flow of paint as well as richness of colour. The 
sombre •-plendour of colour in the example given here, Dante et Yirgile (PI. II). 
is e<jualled by the violent gestures of the figures. A tvpical extra vert, he 
was anathema to his great rival Ingres (1780-1867), who, standing in complete 
contrast to him. has left a wonderful series of drawings — chiefly portraits — unequalled 
in art lor delicacy and exactness as well as subtlety and verve. The tactile values 
are a- keenly felt as by any Florentine artist." 

■ Bur like his prototype Poussin, Ingres was incapable of expressing passion 
and eiu'jtiom as is well shown by liis Antiochus et Stratonice, here reproduced 
(PL 11). His colour-sense — the emotional element — was defective since his work 
is at mi(.e violent yet dull in colour. His feeling against the characteristics of 
extra vt'r^ion in painting ran to bitter lengths, even to personal abuse. An introvert, 
he ratlier -hunned society, wlieiva- Delacroix sought it out, although his selection 
wa*- r\! IV fully made." 

Th.c T^m.peramcnts of the two men are well brought out by the self-portraits 
repro,lu<.ed on PI. III. 

Of nio.krn Frenchmen. :\[r. Thornton >uggests Paul Signac (extravert) and 

Jean IMaichand (introvert). I have seen repre>entations of the same scene the 

harlfour of La Ro<‘]ielIe by the two men, and their difl’erence in approach to the 
"ame -iihj‘*ct i.^ most instructive. Both artiA^ are '-erioiis nien and highly esteemed 

c 2 
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in France and England, not merely on the ground of present work, but because of 
past achievement. 

'■ To sum up : considering tirst the work of Eiibens. Delacroix, and Signac, 
we see in all three painters a freedom of line and vitality of express^ion in form 
carried out at the expense of exactness. Thi^ type of artist emphasizes the emotional 
element in painting, and the colour harmonies chosen by these men correspond 
exactly to their mental tendencies. On the other hand, a short consideration ot 
the work of Poussin, Ingres, and Marchand betrays a definite emphafis on the 
intellectual rather than emotional side of art. The whole of their composition^ are 
definitely planned and nothing left to chance or happy incident which may come 
into being in the course of painting in the impetuous manner of extravert painters 
such as Paibens and Delacroix."' 

In any discussion of extravert and introvert tendencies in painting, consideration 
mint be given to what seems to be a change of stvle. extravert to introvert or cfir 
versa in the same area. Obviously racial displacements or new contacts might 
account for these, but it is certain that no such cause can be evoked to explain some 
of the more obvious instances. Pre^^umablv the change in style in painting so 
definite at certain epochs, as between Bvzantine and early Penaissance in Italy, 
or. to come to our own times and country, between Victorian and Georgian, is to be 
correlated with a general change in outlook in life, but this is merely to re-state the 
problem in more general terms. Is it to be supposed that the proportion of extra- 
verts to introvert^ varies in the same countrvfrom time to time and within a relatively 
short period i This is scarcely probable : it would seem rather that at particular 
times environment favours the expression of one temperament rather than the 
other, when the artistic output of that period will in the main be characteristic of 
the favoured type. This view differs from that put forward by Mr. Thornton, who 
in art. *' as with all else.*' sees a " rhvthm not merelv in design, but in ebb and flow 
. . . perpetual action and reaction."’^ Xor can I agree with him when he writes 

of repression of the opposite type . . . into the unconscious levels of the 

mind where it gradually accumulates, later on to manifest itself in place of its 
precursor at conscious level.'"' This seems to implv a group mind, and the facts, as I 
understand them, seem to warrant the simpler cx])la nation I have set forth : yet 
these are but theoretical considerations, we cannot doubt, e.g. that in the later 
^liddle Ages it was the church and, above all. the monasteries, that offered a reasonablv 
ade( plate refuge from the harshne^b of tlie world to so many of those who fe]’' 
themselves duinclined ox unfit to face the struggle without, Thiu was the introvert 
provi<.led for on a scale that has never happeiual again, and so we have left to us 
as the meabiire of the period much introvert art of the finest «piality. 

1 I miut a'jaui thank Mr. Tfioruton. tlii^ time for allo'vsing luc to ^l^e the MS. of an artich- 
Mndoiii Painting from a Xew StaiKfixjint," the gi eater ].ait of ■which appiarc.'l in The Xt>-- 
Afjf^ May tth, 1022. 
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There is another point of view worth considering in connection with changes 
more quickly brought about and enduring for a shorter time than those longer periods 
of which Mr. Thornton writes. I have referred elsewhere to the part played by 
individual, unorthodox touches in feathers and paint in enhancing the self-regarding 
feelings of Melanesians and their purposive use in order to impress others, especially 
strangers.^ This assertion of individualism — the desire to be different from others — 
in no way peculiar to savages, may well play a part in bringing about new develop- 
ments of art (locally) without any very obvious change of environment. Impres- 
sionism which, as Mr. Thornton informs me, reached its apogee about 1893. probablv 
had in it much of this feeling, at any nite in its early stages ; self-expression ” 
and e pater les bourgeois were, if I remember aright, very much in the air at that 
time, yet before the war this extremely extra vert art had practicallv disappeared, 
to give place to the so-called post-impressionism, which in its varied forms is 
conceptual rather than perceptual and distinctly introvert, as is so much of the 
English art of the present dav.^ 

The differentia observed in the painting of the two tvpes among the white 
races have no direct bearing on the elementary drawings and paintings of savages, 
but if emphasis be laid on the generally perceptual type of extravert art as against 
the more conceptual character of introvert work, then just possibly sculpture mav 
offer a point of contact. There does, at any rate, appear to be a more realistic 
or perceptual character in the majority of carvings, whether of figures or masks, of 
the M est Coast of Africa than in tho^e of, e.g. the Kasai (Central Africa), where 
both carvings in the round and masks are often less naturalistic and, as far as 
I may judge, seem rather to express an idea than an image. Y'et judgment 
is made the more difficult by the general tendency of savage art to become 
conventionalized, as, for instance, the art of Polynesia. Here every stacre of the 
human figiue can be found from moderately conceptual carvings in the 
round to geometric designs, which only comparative study reveals as anthro- 
p<.)morplis. 

PI. I\ illu.^trate.-- two African masks and two carvings in the solid, which do 
seem to me to illustrate perceptual and conceptual characters respectively. 

A-, to poetry, a recent anonymous article^ indicates that here, too. the two types 
exi-t. 

Poets and poetry are. and alway.> have been, of two kind.s. You may make 
the ilivision on many lines, but the results will not be very different. On the one 
side there rs revolution, on the other acceptance ; on the one freedom and wilfulness. 


JItIune-iians of Brih.^k yejr Gvinm. p. 37 ; juice then I have seen the same thing in the 
Southern Sudan: A. aho A. It. An'buwin Idnvttrs, p. 122. 

- 1 a-mnie that the exhibition of War Pictures at Burlington Hou>e uave a fair indication of 
the tendency of prcseiit-(lay British art. 

Acceptance and Ad\enture, T Liferanj S^ippleraeitt. vol. xxii, 1923, pp. 757, 7.3S 
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on the other art and labour and learning ; on the one conservatism, tradition, 
sobriety, the quietness and contidence of ancient ways in thought and form and 
language, on the other the pleasures and dangers of originality and novoltv. the 
confidence of youth, impatient at the lethargy of custom, eager to make all things 
new, and sure that making them new is the same thing as makin2 them 
better . . . 

Yet. necessary as both aspects or cpialities are. for poets as for men. it is plain 
enough that they are very unequally distributed. Poets have their natural tem- 
peraments. like other men, and that word covers all the varieties which lie between 
its opposite kinsfolk, temper and temperance. Anyhow, there the <livi-ion lies— 
one sort on one side and one on the other : each, perhaps, partaking a hrtle of the 
qualities of its opposite, but still being itself and not its opposite : letring the 
balance lean decidedly on the side of form and craft '-manship and tradition, and that 
temperance which for the Greeks was no negation, but an active and positive virtue ; 
or. again, on the other side, the side of defiance and experiment, originality and 
rebellion. There they confront each other down the centuries. ... Of course, 
the craftsmen have much more than craftsmanship, and the iconoclasts 
are not witliout form, or they would not be remembered at all. But there i^ a 
wall, however thin, between them, and neither the greatest nor the most cheri-lied 
and read are all on one side of it.” 

I would suggest that Kipling, Swinburne. AVhitman and Blake may be taken 
to represent the extravert disposition in varying degrees, Tennyson and Bridge^ the 
introvert.^ 

Turning to science, the two types are at least as recognizable here as they are 
in the arts, though, owing to the relatively absolute standard demanded in the highest 
grades of research, it seems that it mav be more difficult to place the worker 
in one category or the other, though the observer who ^^^ees the work going on should 
have little difficulty in forming an opinion. But on this matter I do not feel that 
I have anything fresh to say, and I can only refer to Jung‘s recent and admiralde 
treatment of the subject,^ 


1 Tlie opposite “ pairs ’ sugee'^ttd by the 'writer of The Tunes article are Sopboclc'. and 
Eurijiidt^, Horace and Lucretius, Pope and Blake, Tennyson and Browning. Heredia and 
Verlaine, Whitt i(*r and Vliitman. Yo doubt he i.s riidit in his grouping. I have not in( hided 
}ii< li^t in my quotation simply because I am not sure whether his classification coincide^ absolutely 
with that into the two dispositions, and I have not sufficient knowledge of some of hb poets 
to attempt to judge. It may be permi'-sible to note here that the ej>say (_)n the terms ’ Cia.>sical ’ 
and ' Romantic,' " in Sir Arthur Quiller Couch's Stufhes in Literature, interesting enough from 
one amile, is not likely to be of ass^^tance to the psychologist. The reverse is true of 3lr. Rob<‘rt 
Graves' volume On English Poetry, wdiich, in spite of bad terminology, I suppose to be the im»st 
important contribution in English to the study of the theoiy of pcetrjq yet he scarcely ^ccin> to 
realize the deep temperamental differences that lie f><Lind the two forms of performance. 

- Psychological Types, cliapter ix, " The Type Problem in Biograpliy." 
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Some Biological A.spects. 

The more directly biological questions I have mentioned on p. 17 are among 
the most difficult to answer, perhaps becau>e there is no such readilv accessible 
cofp^fs of material to draw upon as in the case of painting and poetrv. but certainly 
became the early or preliminary observations upon which our later investigations 
must be based can only be made on rather extreme examples, and naturally the 
number known to the individual sufficiently well is limited. 

First, with regard to the frequency of the two tvpes. It seems to me that the 
world, a'? I know it, contains more extra verts than introverts, but Dr. Jum^ is of 
the opinion that the numbers are approximately ecpial. and has pointed out to me 
that the seeming x)reponderance of extraverts may be due to the fact that they are 
as a rule more conspicuous. The following ligure.s supplied by Or. Jung he regards 
as bearing out his opinion, but making all allowances for the difficulty of clas'incation 
and the comparatively 'inall numbers concerned, it does seem that in both 
clas.ses the extraverts preponderate to a significant degree. •' Of 77 friends, relatives 
and accpiaintances, 34 are introverts and 43 extraverts. while of 70 patient- treated 
during the past year, 39 were extraverts. d5 introverts, the type of the remaining (5 
failing to be determined. ' 

With regard to heredity. Dr. Jung agrees that the condition is innate, informing 

me that in four out of five of his own children he made his diagnosi- in the hrst 
month of life. 

As to the mode of heredity, every one will agree that in even moderate-sized 
families both extraverts and introverts occur, but. as for the layman there is the 
ever-pre.sent difficulty of diagnosis, I may be allowed to quote example,, given me 
by Dr. Jung : — 


P(iri‘i)ts. 


Children. 

Peircnts, 


Children. 
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These examples, though few. indicate that children of both extravert and intro- 
vert dispoitions may be born of parents with the opposite dispositions, as also 
from parents of the same dispo.itions. whether extravert or introvert. There is a 
further and. as it seems to me. most interesting aspect of heredity to be considered. 
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but before offering what little evidence I have on this matter there is a theoretical 
consideration to put before you. The great and essential differences between 
the two types mu'>t. I believe, be ultimately attributed to the central nervous 
^ystem.^ This is derived from that layer of the embryo termed epiblast. as is the 
skin with its appendage^, the hair and nails. It will therefore be justiffable to suggest 
that children, the offspring of parents of differing dispositions, who aLo have 
distinct skin and hair colour,- showing alternate inheritance, i.e. resembling one 
of their di-->imilar parent^ in skin and hair colour, may also resemble that parent 
in dispO'^ition. Personally I know one family sufficiently well to make it worth 
while to chronicle as much a^ I can bearing on the present discussion. 

My own knowledge of the family, as far as can be ascertained of pure Jewish 
descent, begins with X. a red-haired, fresh-compiexioned extravert with greyish- 
blue eyes, of optimistic temperament, full of energy and with enough business 
ability and practical common-sense to make a considerable fortune entirely by his 
own efforts. He married Y. a handsome woman with a fresh complexion, brown 
hair and dark eves, her features being bv no means typically Jewish. In tempera- 
ment I judge her to tend to introversion, though she is certainly not an extreme 
type. A large familv resulted from the marriage, among them being one male, H. 
and three girh. B, I and X, who all take after their father in colouring (skin and 
hair) and features. All these are extraverts. and at least three have more than 
average ” brains," as was the case with their father.^ Xone of the family can be 
said to be strikinglv like their mother. The majority are distinctly intermediate 

^ It is not d-^nied that the internal secretions may exert a considerable influence on the 
p-ychical make-up of the individual, but pathology apart, I doubt whether such relatively small 
excess or diminution in the secretions of the ductless elands as not to influence the general health 
can determine the “ type " of the individual, though it may well l:>e that ^uch minor 
deviation^ determine whether, within hi> tyjx", he shall Ije a succe.>s. or failure. It may. 
j)eTliaps. prove more to the point to rememlx,“r that besides the ductless glands the 
viscera are innervated by two anatomically di-.tinct divi^ions of the vegetative nervous 
sy^t^nn, the sympathetic and autonomic (or vatrotonic}. Stimuli conveyed by the two >y 5 >tems 
are anta-ionistic, and it is their balance that re^nilates tlie action of the organs. It is stated for 
Kuro|x ans that two groups exnt, di''tinL{ui''lu‘d by th(> predominance of sympathetic or 
autonomic habit. Tlie hornier characterized by easy excitability, emotional outbreaks, a warm 
skin easily breaking into persjiiration and a frccpicnt pulse ; tlie latter unemotional, slow-pulsed, 
vlth "mall pu}>ils and a relatively cold skin. It remains for future investigation to decide to 
vhat extent (if anyj tlvse " habit" ’’ are to lx* correlated with race and t%^^. 

- But not eye colour, since it seems that the wandering pigment cells which, at any rate, 
do much to determine the colour of the iris, are of mesoderinic origin. In any event, anthro- 
]j<')!iigi^t" are generally acfreed that, intra-racially, eye colour tends to vary more than hair eoloiii. 
i,e, to lx lcs^ defliutely distributed than hair colour, ef. e.g. Bipley, Iiace> of Europe, p. 64. 
( )n this jxjint see also the discussion by Kuegles Gates in Ilerefhti/ and Enfjenics ( 1923), py). 44 .y/y.. 
esjxxially the tabhes on pp. 46 and 47, which lx*ar out the statement that then are more brown- 
eyed Women than nn*n, a fact which has tiecn expiaiue*! as <lue to sex-lmkage. 

^ Shown in two subjects by theii scientiflc work, and in the one by the high level of her woik 
in one of the craft". 
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types physically ; of these A ( ^ ), D ( ? ) and L ( 2 ) are extraverts, 51 ( 5 ) with much 
of her mother's features, but lighter colouring, probably introvert, while of the 
remaining children I scarcely have enough personal knowledge to express an opinion. 
But .Mimming up. it may, I think, be safely said that, with the possible exception of 
A. there is not one so typically extravert as the four children first described who 
clo-elv resemble their father in physical appearance. 

Concerning the ancestry of X and his relatives of his own generation, his father 
when a bov ran away to sea and was present at Trafalgar. Later, having settled 
down, he never got on with his own people and in the world of affairs appears to 
have been entirely unsuccessful, though his father (X‘s grandfather) had a successful 
manufacturing business in the Midlands. For energy and perspicuity X stood head 
and shoulders above his brothers and sLters (seven), one of whom (cJ) is reported 
to have had the same type of features as X. 

I may also refer to another family, the head of which, Y. is of Scottish ancestry, 
from the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, where his ascendants can be traced back to 
the earlv part of the IGth century. V's maternal grandfather was a Kussian 
subject with a French name. 

All Y's immediate forbears for two generations, as well as a brother and sister, 
are, or were, blue-eved : moreover, both his grandparents were fair-haired, as was his 
father, hi"^ mother's hair being almost black. He is blue-eyed with brown hair (as 
is hi> onlv brother), and is described by one of his most intimate friends as introvert : 
hi-^ mother, also blue-eyed and dark-haired, was extravert, more so than his 
father, who was blue-eyed and had fair hair. His wife, AY, with brown hair and 
brown eves, coming of a stock in which blue, hazel and brown eyes all occur, is 
described bv the same friend as extravert : her father, with hazel eyes and dark hair 
(almost black), with sallow complexion, was an introvert : her mother, blue-eyed and 
fair, an extravert. Y has two sons. A with blue eyes and fair hair, described as 
introvert, and B with dark hair and brown eyes, described as extravert. Facially 
and temperamentallv (this does not explicitly refer to extra version and introversion), 
A' take> after his mother's family, while his twin sister takes after her father's family. 

lx i< worth noting that in ])Oth A" and his mother the upper outer permanent 
inci-or^ are lacking : they are proent in his twin sister and in his sons. 

Fr<jm the hi-torv of these two families it would seem that there is at least a 
sUim»-stiMii that where there i" alternate inheritance in physical characters, type " 
may be correlated with the<e. If >o. the matter is worthy of further investigation, 
even if it be early discovered that the correlation is not high. In this connection 
it may be wortli recalling the popular idea'> concerning chestnut hordes and red- 
hair^‘<l people, which link skin and hair colour with temperamental characteristics. 

A^ t<.> the rpie^tionof sexual attraction between the two types, the X Y and A^ AA' 
mainager^ example-, and while it i-' probably true that all three of the ino.st 

extravert X Y daughter^ married introvert^, it is certainly so of the two mo>t 
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;<tron^ly extra vert. As I write this a fair luimber of extra vert-introvert marriages 
come to mind, hut again there i'^ the ditRculty of recognizing witli certaintv all but 
the more extreme examples. I may, however, note that my friend. Dr. T. S. Good. 
Superintendent of the Oxford County Mental Hospital, takes the view that these 
are by far the nio>t common marriages in which pure attraction plays the dominant 
part. It will be noted, though the number i^ small, there i^; a slight preponderance 
of ” mixed “ marriages in the recori on p. '2o. 

The Type!; amoxg Savage-', 

Having followed Jung in hi^ definition of the two disposition^, and having 
agreed their existence well as showing liow thev or their tvpical manifestations 
can be traced through ^ome. at lea^t, of the arts.^ an attempt mav be made to apply 
hi^ conception to '-ome of the race-* of the Eastern Hemh 2 )here, beginning with 
’■ .'?avage^.'* 

I have already stated that among the more primitive folk of whom I have 
per-onal knowledge (excepting Papuo-3Ielane';ians). I have observed a more or less 
wide.-pread tendencv to readv dis-ociation of personalitv. while the instability of 
opinion (not custom) among savages and the ease with which an external diversion, 
a joke, or even a piece of showy rhetoric may completely alter their action is a 
commonplace among traveller-^. Xor are the^e characters limited to dwellers in 
the tropics : a widespread faculty for dis'-ociation is found alike among the E-quimaux 
and the pakeasiatic tribe.'; of Siberia. The!;e characters are extra vert, and I may 
refer back to the pas^age on p. 15 defining the extravert type, in which I have 
italici>ed the sentences which no one with a first-hand knowledge of savages wilL 
I believe, deny have a general application. 

It is. indeed, fairly obvious directly tlie ideas of introversion and extraversion 
have been explored, that the savage would, from our standpoint, belong to the 
extravert type. I venture to think that no savage community containing a 
preponderant number of introverts would long survive, unless geographically i'^olated 
or protected by some special circumstance. There is, however, the interesting 
t|uestion how far chiefs and medicine men. often synonymous terms, difier from 
tlie ma:;'-. Are thev introverts or do thev possess notably introvert characters ( 

Before di-cussing thi^ point, it is worth while considering Avhether all or the 
majority of savage tribes are equally extravert. In approaching this matter it is 
obvious that judgment will largelv depend on tlie particular savages of whom the 
writer has experience, while liis own di^po>ition and standards of comparison will 
also play a part. 

First considering only peoples whom I have myself observed, I would point 
out that the extravert disposition may manifest itself under dilferent forms. 

i presumably they might through all. iiiven a sufficiently able analyst ; I use the word 
in its oidinaiy -ense, not in that which it has recently ae<piired in clinical psychology. 
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Xo one who has lived with the Papiio-Melanesians of the Central District of Papua 
(British X'ew Guinea) will doubt that here is a whole series of strongly extra vert 
peoples, vet I have not observed ecstasy nor hysterical dissociation, though 
*’ possession ’* is said to occur, and I remember hearing of one instance in which it 
was definitely simulated. To the east among the kindred Massim, trances during 
which the soul vi>its tlie other world have been recorded, but here again there is 
an ekment of doubt, and the exj)eriences of the other world reported by the visitants 
may be but lightly regarded by tlieir fellows. 

Here then are two great groups of tribes, extra vert in behaviour, among whom, 
as it would seem, one of the most definite characters of the extravert disposition— 
frequent and easily brought about dissociation— is. or appears to be. absent, so that 
<'omparing the-e tribes w;th. e.ff. the Yeddas. among whom almost every individual 
pa-^ses cit times into a dissociated condition, the observer would be tempted to con- 
clude that tlie latter were incomparably more extravert than tlie Papuo-^Ielanesians. 
\ et it i"^ doubtful whether thi'^ conclusion would be a fair one. for among the Papuans 
(true) of the Papuan Clulf and the deltas of the great rivers opening into it. there 
has lately been observed and described an ejudemic form of dissociation at the 
lieight of which whole villages were overcome Yet this appears to be the fiz*st 
occurrence of anything of the sort recorded among these Papuans, who. as far as 
m\ limited experience goes, in other respects appear less extravert than do the 
Papuo-Melanesians. 

Turning to Africa, the Dinka. with their utter lack of interest in the white man 
and his contri\ ances, their absence of desire for clothes and the usual trade objects^ 
their extreme religious habit, their customary gravity and aloofness, all these factors 
finding expression in their strong desire to be left alone with their cattle, present a 
temperamental facies very different from the typical African negro (of whom 
unfortunately, I have no first-hand knowledge) or from the Azandeh. It seems, then, 
that from the politico-social aspect the Dinka may be regarded— for an .Airican 
People- a."' relatively introvert, and they are certainly more .so than any of the other 
savage or barbaric peoples with whom I am acquainted, though, perhaps, the Shilluk 
approach them in this respect.^ Yet. in spite of this, whole villages have on occasion 
given themselves up to hysteria, which, as I am informed, i>ersi^ted irregularly for 
weeks or even months.^ 

Turning now to the chiefs of these tribes, rain-makers wlio are aho divine kings, 
nc. who unite the temporal and spiritual sovereignty and who voluntarilv lav down their 
hie for their tribe when old age is upon them, my experience of their behaviour, 


Affth) ffpohgy H(po)t Xfh 4. Territory of Papua, 


1 F. E. Williams. “ The ^ ailala Yathu- 
ir*23 (Port Moresby, 1023). 

- It may he that the qualities I have described evill prove to be common to the MIote.s 
generally, perhaps even to all or the majority of tribes of mi.xe.I hannto-negro descent. 

L. Mills. A Dmka M iteh-Doctor. xwdn/i Xote.^ and Buord^. vol. ii. 1919. pp. :ll-34. 
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necessarily limited, does not suggest that they are more introvert than the average 
tribesman, but ratlier the opposite, though sense of responsibility, experience of white 
men and the desire to avoid friction with the government, may all have been factors 
in influencing their behaviour. Yet. leaving aside these reactions to a stranger, 
the j^w expressed i> supported by the fact that all important rain makers are 
supposed to have iimnanent in them, temporarily or permanently, the spirit of a great 
or semi-divine ancestor, often the " historic *' founder of tlie nation or tribe, who 
on appropriate occasions manifests his existence by '' possession/* i.e, the chief 
undergoes a typical hysterical dissociation. 

In appraising these facts from the standpoint of the tendency to dissociation of 
chief and tribesman respectively, it must not be forgotten that the training for much 
of their religious ceremonial is also a training in the induction of dissociation by 
auto -.'suggestion. I have reason to believe that the varying faculty for this is some- 
times considered by a Dinka rain-maker in naming his successor : certainly among the 
Veddas it was recognized that some individuals could not and would not make 
successful shamans. 

The part played by religion in the two dispositions presents an interesting 
problem. As pointed out to me by Dr. Jung, among ourselves the extra vert 
typicallv favours ceremony, definite cults with chirrch, priests, vestments, music — 
in other words, collective worship. The introvert typicallv prefers contemplation, 
meditation, solitude, individual wor.'^hip and carefully concealed mysteries. For 
him God is anywhere rather than in the church as formally constituted. Xow, 
accepting the general truth of these statements, as experience suggests we may, 
how does tlih tallv with the religious life of the more primitive peoples ? As far 
a^ lean judge no such considerable diflerence of outlook is to be observed in savages : 
almo-t everv act of wor.-hip that can be collective is collective, tliough naturally 
the size of the group varies enormously. If this conclusion be correct it fits well 
witli tlie propositions already advanced in this paper. 

The Types amoxg Civilized Peoples. 

Turning t<-> the civilized world, the temperament> of the European races have 
l^een di-cussed bv JIcDougalP and bv Lenz.^ In general I shall follow the latter, 
since liis view-point -eems to embrace the wider horizon. The Yordic race excels 
other races in .^teadfastne''^s of will and foresight, but this very steadfastness sliades 
into ^tubbornne^^ which in the individual is likely to lead to recklessness as to the 
re'^ult- of hi^ action^, not only to himself but to othet'^. Ili< power of organization 
i^ of great social value : nevertheless lie i^ essentially an individualist, and as such 

i yatiosKil Wth'fue and yaUoaal Deroji, chapter v. The fpn>tation< from McDougall are not 
tak<.!i from his hook itself, but from an article bv B. S', Brarnwell in the Eiigenic^ R€nieii\ 
l)V)ftein.’ation.^ uu llacial Characteiistics in Bncrlanrl,*'' vol. xvi, October, 1020. 

- in Baur. Eh-rther and Lenz, ^len^chUrJte ErbUchl'eltslfhre, ^Munich. 1023. 
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shows a definite incapacity to understand and sympathize with views not his own. 
However, his natural reserve generally prevents his thrusting his views on others, 
l.e. his general attitude is introvert. McDougall says he is weak in herd instinct/' 
It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say his “ herd " tends to be small : indeed there 
is abundant evidence of this in the sagas. It is this indivhlualism. with, I think, 
a certain capacity for mysticism, which in the religious sphere has led to that protes- 
tantism which constrasts so sharply with the dominant Catholicism not onlv of 
Mediterranean but of Alpine laiuh. '* The tendency to take careful thought of the 
future leads the Xordic to examine the whence and whither of the World and of 
Mankind. He is distinctly religious and philosophical, but his yearnings, not being 
easily satisfied, tend to drive him beyond the actual and into mere metaphvsic,'*^ 
Nevertheless he has an undoubted aptitude for science Avhich is. perhaps, reinforced 
by a capacity for observation which seems to go with his love of the sea and of the 
country as opposed to town. 

On the artistic side his strength, perhaps, lies in his sense of form (not colour),- 
and with this he has, perhap:-. no great capacity for languages. 

It is difficult for one who has not lived in Central Europe to form an opinion 
concerning the temperament of the Alpine race. Predominantly catholic, the 
Alpines lack the stubborn individualism of the Nordics, Avhile it is crenerally agreed 
that they are specially suited to village life and show little tendeiicv to adventure 
and colonization. It is indeed alleged that their interest in monev and what it 
can buy is unduly pronounced, and that with this there goes a relative absence of genius 
or outstanding ability. A number of Avriters haA^e attributed to the Alpines a 
certain quality of nioroseness ; if this be so, another aspect of this qualitv might be 
the steadfastness and capacity to bear punishment which the Saauss wars of inde- 
pendence shoAved them to possess. Dr. Jung has Avritten to me of the average Swiss 
as moderately introvert, but if the morose cpiality referred to aboA^e be typical of 
the true Alpine, it must be capable of considerable modification as the result of a 
relatiA'ely slight admixture of blood, or else differentiation has proceeded Avithin the 
stock, for it is impossible to ignore the cordiality {GemutJdichMt), especially to 
strangers. Avhich is, or at any rate a few years ago Avas, so much more marked in 
Southern Germany than in the North. 

Cursory examination has failed to yield any outstanding personalities in science 
in the Alpine race.^ hut there can. I think, he little douhtthat it has produced a 


1 Leiiz. cp. cif., p. 4:’2'2. 


AvritHiLT t}n>, >lr. Tiiorntuii tuLl me that in iiuicli Orman art the 
rathci on f.>rm than colour, l,t, as coiupare-l with nicilcrn Brlti^^h and French 
whetlicr tho artitrts are Xordk, or predominantly so, I cannot 


emphasis is 
schools, hut 



Lot) had the stiort. bread face of an Alpine, but to jtidcp from the 
ivur by (nrather. hi, hair and eyes, botli dark, suggest MediteiTanean 
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number of tlie greatest musicians, or at least that certain of tliese. ca/. Beethoven 
and. perhaps, Scliubert. had or have enoimh Alpine blood to give tliem the typical 
broad, -hort face. Of VT:irers. tliis i-; true oi A. J. Kerner (Wurtemburg) and, perhaps, 
of Balzac (Toiir^). 

Of the Mediterranean race, McOougall vrite'^ : The Mediterranean peoples 

are vivacious, quick, impetuous, impulsive : their emc)tionN blaze out vividlv and 
in-tantaneoiidy into violent expression and violent action.** Thi'^ mav be true 
as it ^tand-. and no doubt tlie Mediterraneans geunrally are extra vert, though if. a^ 
is generally stated, the South Italians, the mo.st pronounced Mediterranean^ of the 
group, will coolly ^hape their actions for yean^ towards the consummation of a 
vendetta, it is. perhap'-, somewhat exaggerated. The diediterraneans show an intense 
appreciation of colour, glitter and movement, and Lenz draws attention to the 
important part plaved by illu:?trations in their papers. It would be interesting to 
know whether this applie-' alike t(^ Italv and Spain and, whether it is ecpiallv 
true of Xortliern and Soutliern Italy. The great Italian schools of painting were 
all Xorth Italian^ : it mav be a>sumed the painters were so too. /.c. j^resumably 
not pure Mediterranean^ : on the other hand. Spain, with a general Cephalic Index 
of about 77. and presenting less variation in physical type than any other 
ecpial area in Europe.- has also produced a series of great painters, predominantly 
extra vert. 

MTiatever conclusions we may come to concerning the above, it must. I think, 
be recognized that the Mediterranean race has actually more achievement to its 
credit than any other, ^ince it is responsible fur by far the greater part 
of Mediterranean civilization, certainly before lOOO n.c, (and probably much 
later), and so shaped not only the .Egaean cultures, but tho^e of dVestern 
as well the greater part of Eastern dlediterranean lands, while tlie culture 
of their near relatives, the Hamitic pre-dynastic Egyptians, formed the basis of that 
of Egvpt.'^ 

Turning to tlie peoples of the East, wliat are their charctcteristics from the 
standpoint of the two dispositions we have been discussing ? 

Tlie ol<l spieciilative India, with its mystical systems of religion and ])hilosophy 
which we call Brahmini-m, was no doubt introvert, but how far introversion was 
the preponderant disposition among the upper classes generally, and whether it 
still plav'' as important a part in modern Hinduism as it did of old. my ignorance of 
things Indian forbids me say, though the history of Buddhism certainly suggests 

1 Mr. Thointon rt'cranU the Florentine -chool a.'- intiuveit. the Venetian as extra vert. 

- Kij'ley, Thf. Rnrf.s of Europe, pp. :27:h :274-, (a. apart fiuni a considerable inciease of 
hraehycephaly in the hiL^hlarnE of the X(a’th-\W>t. 

’’ That tht i\hdit< rranean race i'j a northern bianeh of the Hamitic ^stock is now, I believe 
crenerally actepted. 
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that it does.^ Thi^ system, arisin^r as a protest against the mystical formalism and 
particularism of Brahminism, although it made headway against Brahminism for 
centuries (partlv no doubt because its sects made no difficulty in accepting in mild 
disguise much of the old mystic philosoph\d ^^i^d numbered millions of converts, 
yet at the present dav is extinct in India. 

I would add that ca^te. with its preci::>e and unalterable determination of every 
maiih pu>itiun in the social fabric, seems to be just one of those examples of 
’* arraiiLrement “ which are so typical of the introvert disposition (supra, p. lb). 

Pa-sing eastwards, even if he lacks first-hand knowledge of China and Japan, 
the ethnologist who has paid even slight attention to their historv and to their arts 
and craft- immediately perceives that tliere is a profound difference in the modes 
of thought of the two countries. Japan is almost typicallv extravert. while China, 
if far less easy to understand and therefore to place, is certainlv relativelv introvert. 
A Chine-e vTiter- has well described the different attitudes of the two nations towards 
outside influence, while if it be suggested that a Chinese mav be no fair critic of the 
Japane-e, there remains the estimate of the Japanese character written bv an 
educated Japanese. Mr. Y. Okakma. and published in this countrv under almost 
official patronage.^ 

blr. Liang Ch'i-Ch'ao VTite.- : ** The reception of foreign learning by the Chinese 
people differs from its reception bv the Japanese. Japan is a small country, and 
moreover posse-ses no learning which is really its own. Therefore, if such learning 
airi\e- fiom without, the Japanese rush to it as though on galloping horses, chaiisze 
as rapidly as echo follow'S sound, and in the tw'inkling of an eye the wdtole nation is 
transformed. How^ever, a careful estimate of their capacity shows that they are 
really nothing more than mere imitators : they are in no sense able to add aimhing 
of their <nvn or aiuuhing they may have themselves initiated. Xow China is not 
like that. China is a huge country wdth a learning of its own wdiicli has been 


1 Mate writing the above I have found in a small book of Essays by Lowes Diekinson a 
pa-saL^e heanntr out the essentially introvert disposition of the modern Hindu. ” The West 
IS often called materialistie as compared with the East. But this antithesis, so far as it is true 
<loes not depmd on any metaphysical view held or denied as to the nature of matter. 

The real punt of distinction i>, that the West believes tliat all effort oudU to centre u pm the 
process of iivinc^ in time : that that piucess has reality and si.sniticance, and that the business 
of lelmiun is nut to deliver us fiom effuit by convinciriLT us of its futility, but to sanctify and 
justify it. Xu modem We.^tern man vould reLmrd a- an admirable type at all— still less as the 
lupdieu tep-a man vim vitiidraw. from the world to nu ditate and come into direct contact 
vith the Iniversal. But an Indian winj is uncontaminati'd by Western culture still itncmi.s 
that as the tnie ideal of cundiut, and view- all activities m the world a- lower and inferior 
thoudi, for undeveleptMl men, they are m^eo-ary an<l pardonable." {(;. Lowes Dickinson' 
A/i Dll tl/f ( oj l/idia, f 'lutif/ (nxl Japd/i, pp. Id, 14.) 

- Liaii'.' -Tlie ('•iviliziuioii uf Japan." translated bv Professor Oiles 

< /oee-e (.StatiLdiaii. 1922. p. 271. The author, born lb72.'is deseiibed as -’one of the 

most biilliant of the band of rfformer.s evho sueeeedtd in establishing; the Republic." 

’ TIk J a pdue-se Spirit 
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handed down for several thousand years and which is so well fortified by defences 
that foreign ideas do not easily find their way in. Even if they do get in, for many 
— perhaps a hiuidred — -years their influence will not succeed in rumpling the hair 
of one's head. It is like throwing ink into water. If the water is in a foot-wMe 
bowl or in a ten-foot pool the ink will very rapidly discolour it all ; but if the same 
ink is thrown into a mighty rushing river or into the wide and deep ocean, can these 
be easilv -tained in the same way \ Again, although China is not receptive of foreign 
learning, from what slie does receive die make*? a point of extracting all the excellences 
and adapting these to her own advantage. She transmutes tlie substance and 
etherealizes^rts use. thus producing a new factor of civilization which is altogether 
her own. Her blue is thus bluer than the original indigo-blue of foreigner^? : her 
ice is colder than their water. Ah me ! Deep mountains and wide marshes give 
birth indeed to dragons ; but the footprints of our noble representative can 
never have been familiar to the i^mall-sized gentlemen of the Country of 
Dwarfs.'* 

Of Japan. i\Ir. Okakura writes : Before entering into details about the variou- 
continental doctrines implanted in our country from China and India, it may be 
well to tell you something of the mental attitude of the Japanese in facing a new 
form of culture, in many senses far superior to their own. . . . The Japanese 

as a whole are not a people with much aptitude for deep metaphysical ways ot 
thinking. . . . Warlike by nature more than aimhing else, they have been 

known from the verv beginning to have had the soldier-like simplicity and the ea^v 
contentment of men of action. . . . The abstruse conceptions of Chinese or Indian 

origin have been received into the Japanese mind just as they Avere preached, and 
usuallv we have not troubled our.-elves to think them out again ; but . . . have 

generalized them straight awaA’ and turned them immediately into so many working 
principles. There are any number of instances of sliglit hints given by some people 
un the continent and worked out to suit our own purposes into maxims of immediate 
and practical value. Ideals in their original home are ideals no longer in our island 
home. Thev are interpreted into so many realities with a direct bearing on our 
daily life, 

*• This, as you will see. explains Avhy we have failed to produce any original 
thinkers : this whv ^ye have to recognize our indebtedness for almost all the 
important idea^ Avliich have brought about ^^ociai innovation either to China or 
India, or ehe to tlie modern Western nations, . . . ^^e are, I think, a people 

of the Pre-ent and the Tangible, of the broad Daylight and the plainly Visible. 
The undeniable proclivity of our mind in favour of determination and action, a-^ 
contracted with deliberation and calm. . . . Pure reasoning as such has had 

ft)r us little value })ey(jnd the help it athmds us in harbouring our drifting thought 
in come nearest port, where Ave can folio av aiiA^ peaceful occupation rather than be 
fighting wlicit Ave >hould call a u^ele^s fight Avith troubled billows and unfathomable 
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Such, accurdiiiir tu luv pt^r-onal view* are the facts about our mentality 
c» )n>i( lered general! v. * 

Thi^ Opinion of a Japanese on his eountrviuen is l)()rne (jut ])y the opinion ot a 
\Ve>tern traveller. The Japanese ’’ are active, ‘-ensuous. ambit i(jm. at need aggres- 
''ive. Thev have to an eminent degree the (pialities of citizen^ anti patriot- : and 
the intiiienee of Biuhlhisni has been witl) thtmi more a?^thetic than ethical. J<ipanese 
tcudali-m convertetl the ButhlluiV doctrine ni renunciation into the Stoiri-m of the 
warrior. The Japaiie-e Samurai renounced desire-, not that he might enter Niirvana. 
but that he mit^ht a(. (piire the contemp)t of life which would make him a perfect 
warrior. . . . And the Samurai. me<litatiiur in a tea-liou^e on the beautv. 
the brevity ainl the pathos of life, and pcis-ing out to kdl or to ihe. i- a^? 
typical of the Japanese attitude to life as the wandering: vSannva-in i- of the 
Indian."- 

The reference to the tea-hou^e is particularlv interesting, -ince the Tea C'eremonv. 
e-sentially introvert in character, for -onie time played an important part in the 
life of the upper cia->ses of Japan. Arising in China apparently in T'ans time-, it 
was carried to Japan, where it was elaborated into a rigid forniali-ni largely a- it 
wouM seem in connection with the Z^m philosophy. In Japan it wa^ at tir-t a 
di-tinctly religious ceremonial : a second or luxurious stage in which sinking: and 
dancing girls played a part is described in the 14th century, while some 2ud years 
later the art of tea drinking liad '^plit into yarious schools. It was the head 
of one of these. Sen-no-Bikvii. wlio collated, purified and codified the ceremonies, 
taking simplicity as an essential canon of taste ami in-tituting the elaborate code 
of etiquette still prescryed at the ])resent time. The room or house in which the 
tea is drunk is small and must be of a particular size, the guests not more than tiye. 

The tea is made ami drunk in a pre ter naturally -low and formal manner, each action, 
each gesture, being tixerl by an elaborate code of rule-. Eyery arti(4e connected 
v.dth the r'ereniony. such as tlie tea-canister, the incense-burner, the hanging s(^'i-ofp 
and the iMuiquet of flowers in the alcoye, is either liamlled, or else admired at a 
<li-tance, in ways and with phrases which unalterable ii-age prescribes, Eyen the 
hands are wa-hed. the room is swept, a little bell is rung, and the guests walk from 
the house to the garden and from the garden back into the hoime. at -tated times 
and in a stated manner whicli never yarie-, exceT)t in so far as certain schools, as 
rigidly con-eryative a- monki^'h (‘onfrateriuties. obey slightly yarying rules of their 
own. handed down from their ancest<.)r- who interpreted Sen-no-Rikyu*s ordinances 
according to -lightly yarying canons of exegesis/'^ X]\ this seems a fair example of 
introyert hehayiour. hut the e-sentially extra yert character ('jf the Japanese comes 

^ <)kakurd. ojt. ('if., pp. 4o-4H. 

- l^o\vc> Dukin-on. op. rit.. p. HS. 

' B. H. ( haniiv-rlain. Uanrh JapiUK '•t, "Art. Tea ( <*ronioni(‘- lE'didon, ISOtB, p. o^S. 

I have aI-<) foun<l a-efui Thf Book of T(o. by K. Okakura (1919). 
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out in the liuse prices, running to thousands of pounds sterling, paid for tea jars in 
recent -ales at Tokyo. 

The pas-age from the Chinese writer quoted above would Miggest that the 
Chine-e aiv a nation introverts, or that introversion is at least the typical reaction 
of tlie majuritv : and that this i-s >o seenl^ confirmed by the extreme systematization 
of many department.- of their life from the " philosophy ” of lineal figures described 
in the Yi Kinfi to the rigid formalism. ij\ ** arrangement of modern Confuciani-mT 
Amono: the areate-t men of China there were certainly introverts. Laotze was one, 
and perhap- Confuiiu--: and the.se would not have infiuencefl their country as they 
have it their writings and modes of tliought were not sympathetic. Yet in the arts 
and crafts a- we are but now getting to know them the position is far from clear. 
To take the greate-r of Cliine-e craft-, that of the plotter, aloncr-ide the con-tant 
tmideiicv to (_<.)j)v their own old ware-, there goes a coiitiiuial effort to .-trike out new 
line-, .uid even (ui late time-) to force poivelain into the .-einblance of object- 
totallv alien to it- essential character, for the sheer joy. as it woidd seem, 
of o\v*rrofuing te<.]mical difficulties. Again, in Chinese painting, though the 
manual- invarial^Iv exliurt painter- to copy what is old. and although great 
Work- were c(q>iod anrl re-copied, it i- perfectly certain not only that there 
weiv men striving after .-ometliing new. but that many of the be.st Chinese 
paintinu' a liveline,-- and a going c»ut to Nature that is certainly not 

intro veit. 


- Afr. Aitliur Walev points out that develuted Confuciaiii-iii i> "of much later date than 

rv>niuoiii- f'hnie-'yt; Paiiitinj (1923), p. hS. 

- I tind it ditficult to i)lace Confucius in eithec category; on the one hand he seems to have 

exrelled in common sense, on tlie other .-taml- tlie extreme fonnalL-m ^vith winch he ecditied tlie 
minntne of " tlw antiipa* tradition, " and hi- legrets exprt:=std late in life that he had nevoi' 
.sutTicmnrlv -tudiod tlie fd Mr. Waley ha- the following inttie-ting ] as-ace on the Con- 

fuoian cult aid the eonre}aicm of the woik of .-tate-iiim it impherl. The fun<ti<»n of the latter 
” i.s to preserve what tlio Ancestor- have tian-initted. \\ liatevei' change i,- made can c>nly take 
rlu* form cd m-toratioo. If an orccanization i.- to icniain intact, each element in it must hare 
a eleai'lv <lotiiKd fuuetioii. Tia -e function- ( an be M.hc-duled and tabulattd. -o that hence- 
fonvard opch niemUo’ of the (ommunity may know (oxaetly what are lii- puhlu duties, l^ut 
publir aiid piivito life are* ckescly intenvovcn. and even avIk'H all eontlict ha- Ix^en removed from 
the m<,v Kh m V uf -tale tlie homo may yet pu.duLe' frictions which will ultimately cause haiiii 
to tlie f.mnmm weal. Tt i- the nfon* nece-.-ary to regulate every domestic contingency down 
to the minute-t detail of tahle-inunners- -Af tlune are herbs in the howl, ('he>p-.stieks mii-t he 
u-ed : it the n are n<ni< , it mu.-t be diunk (ait of th(' howl. 

"The iiunieu-e importance attaf bed to ndnutiie of personal coialuct may lx-* semi in many 
■|ia--a‘_;f s ut tla* < onfuc lan [’ai ticuiarly in the tenth book wliieh deseriln's the di^inestic 

j.ahit- id (niiiiK iu.-— h(n\ Ik wailo'd. ii(>w he* lay in bed. lu.iw he ate. ainl lunv h(‘ fasten] t'lf.. 

Pin is. 19 . 

Tiii- -♦ ems dedimte ly inticA^ it. bedh a- repaid- the man and the sy.-ttan, tlnaigh a- to tlie 
foii'K 1 I -till b‘( I -(une doubts. Ciohabiy ('onfiiciu- was an intiovmt snfh( it'htly meat to allow' 
ot adaptation to the* extra vevt attitiaie whn li every stat('-man nui-t a-.-unie. 
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The Dreams of Xon-Eltiopeax Races. 

Having dealt witli some of the aspects of Extraversion and Introversion more 
immediatelv interesting to the anthropologist, and having, as I hope, sufficiently 
indicated that the two dispositions or types (however they may develop) are 
fundamentaliv expressions of cpialitative differences in the unconscious, I now 
invite you to follow me into what [ hope may be the beginning of a purj)Osive investi- 
gation of the unconscious among non-European races. ^ I shall propose no division 
of these, but only point out that even if they differ among themselves almost a- 
widelv as the Yed<la^. with an average stature of just over 5 feet and a cranial 
capacitv of 1/278 c.c.. do from the Chinese,- they all differ almost equally in one 
ilirection or another from ourselves. 

At the present time, when the onlv approach to the unconscious of other race< 
is bv wav of the mechanisms — none too well known — we recognize in ourselves, 
the dream seenrs to offer the sole immediately available mode of exploration.^ 

Being a constant dreamer mvself. and having had the opportunity of studying 
the dreams of a considerable number of men suffering from war shock, the first step 
taken was to draw up, in non-technical language, a short statement concerning 
dreams, and the scientific importance of recording those of non-Euxopeans. which, 
printed in Sudan yoles lUid Records A came to the notice of a number of the officials 
and missionaries in that country. I hope to deal elsewhere with the actual dreams 
recorded in answer to my appeal : here it is only nece^^arv to say that the result, 
as miglit have been expected, was to show that among natives of the nortliern 
Sudan, all Moslems and for the most part Arabicized mixed breeds, dreams are 
provoked by conflict, and that there is the same general difference between the 
manifest and latent content that there is among ourselves, while those recorded 
by i\Ir. H. St. J. B. Pliilby as dreamed by Ibii Sa'ud, who I suppose mav now be 
called Sultan of Central Arabia, are obvioiu wish fulfilments. ^ Further, mv own 

1 My reading indicates that what rcc<')rds we have among non-Europeans have not been 
gathered from the point of view of the study of the uncon:,cious. 

- I need not here refer to tlie succe'^s of China in the Middle Aifes, or to the amaziniy skill 
of her citizens in the art^ and crafts, but if, as I)r. Jung informs me, China has '• not less than 30 per 
cent, more individuals of specially] givat cerebral volume, in eomi^arhon with the European 
population," wt‘ have not far to seth to explain her triumphs, which must not lx> judged eiitirelv 
by Western «;tandard>. 

I puipoNcly exclude the e.xamination of myth-, since fur eacli inu<lent the tpie-tion of 
possible transmission must be considered. 

^ Siffkin and Rero/d-^, Xote on Dream-,** vol. iv, 1{»2I. pp. IJii-Ol. Bv peimisdon 

of the Editor, this wa- reprinted with modiHcatioiis siUL^ested by < xi’erieiKe in December. 

lt)23, under the heading, P-ychoIo-jy : J)reams." 

'* •• 'Last uidit,’ so Ibn Sa’ud tol<l Mr. Fhilby. 'I du'amed a duam ami it lum freuuentlv 
come to pass that Dod has vouch-ah d me vi-ion> of tlu* fiituie m -m h dreanr-. Manv veais 
a'/o I saw in a dream a lofty minaret wliich the >ultan of Turkt^y — it va> ‘Abdul Hamid— va> 
trying to climb : he failed at catch attempt, and at hamuh he _m\c it up miirmuiine that he had 
not the >trenntii to reach the top. Soon after that I hwud that he had Ix'cii (h‘po.-ed. At:ain. 
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experi^^net'^ a^r.ong Su(Luie>e Arab^ well a^' Xile Xei^roii.K ^liow that tlu? appearance 
ill dreams uf a dead relative (often the fath*w. who mav deniand a >aeriiice) by 
no iiieaiiN niiroiunKtn. and thi^ i-- true ot other and more primitive peojjle^. e.q. 
both Papuo-AIeLuu^>ian< and Ve<lda<. Anioiii^ the latter thev are regarded as 
• leLidedly uiieaiuiv^ : probably to wnne extent tlii- hold- true of Melanesia generally, 
thrjiigl] among Papiio-Melane-iarm the element- of wi-h-fultilment and identification 
may at time- eurne in. at any rate it was stated bv the Koita of Port Iforeshv 
(Papua) that dead relative- ( ommonly appeared a- thev were in their prime, and 
ne)t infrequently wearing their daneine; ornament-. Beyoinl this I have records 
from the i\loru of certain dreams which were regarded as oniens. Xhe records are 
brief and lackino- in detail, but to any one cognizant with the dailv life of the jjeople 
it b obvious that thret* gi.ftnl omen- all pre-ent wishd’ultilnient-. while of three bad 
omens two are visic^ns ol disaster (in one ca-e vTeck of a large trading-raft ). while 
the third, as recorded, is indeterminate.- 

As to Black Africa, froni the J3inka. the nio-t religicm- people I know, I have 
rlie record of a dream, the re.^ult of acute conflict a- to wliether the subject .-hould 
bectmie a bliristian. and conversion dreams after siw'ere conflict liave been recorvled 
of the Ba-uto.^ Another informant, an Acholi. had dreams exhibiting the revival 
of the happeninos of childliood and ailole-cence. One of the.-e wa- an anxietv dream 
('oncerning the herding of sheep, a dream which lie as-nrcil me he liad dreamt more 
than once as a boy. 

For information concerning AW-t Afrit a I am indebted to Mr. R. S. Rattrav, 
Government Anthropologi-t. wIk) ha- -ent me mo>t interesting material, from which 
I take the following : — 

Dreams (d' ancestor- are common ami n-iially betoken notliing more than that the 
dead man is luingry. in winch case the de-cendant places food on his ancestor's 
blackened -tool (U* offers it in some <.)ther manner. Ancestors or dead relatives 
may appear an<l indicate good hunting groiinrU or trading place-. " If v(ju dream 

alxjut -ix year- Udhu* the war. f dreaiiuJ and saw tin* pre-ent Sultan, Muiuiiiinu’d Tva-liad, 
walkin-a in a fiuuj'i-hiiig uaideti : aiiain I looked ami tlm gaidcni wa- in run^s. Who art tluni ? ** 
-ai<l tile Sultan, seeing me. ami I replnd “ Ikn >a‘rd.’ Aid la-t njidu T <a^\ a lofty minaret, 
a- it A\eie the minaret of the mo-ijue at Dama-cai- *— in(‘id( ntal!\' lie had n<u\ r vi-in d that titv — 
and a ciovd of people uei'e tiring at it without a^'ail : tlnai f (aim* uj) \Mth niv pei^j^k* and we 
tirtd at It and it fell. A-siiredlv thi- dit'am mean- that tin* Biiti-h will (aptiire l>ama-LUs. but 
not Without my hefl),* " Th^ Ilfn'i of Ardhxi, voL i, p. 

^ r. th and B. Z. Si'liLunan. Thf Vffhlus, p. 

“ W ^ Selignian, Thf ik of Drift''}* A or Dintifn. j). II*]. Xlu re i- a section on 

dream- in (hmnai J^andtman'- Folk Tah.> of the Khnii F<tpiui,>.s i Hel-ingl(jr-. HUT), ami omen 
dreams an* recorded (pp. 441 4’]). In one a man dreams that a kaiwaroo i- taken by an 
"alligator and he fet*i- m r\'ou- about hi- -i-t<‘r. whom he afterwanl- iiear- ha- really bc'en 
taken. The Kiwai au* toteirm . and it -(‘(*m- pi'obable that the dieaiuer and his sister were 
kangarexj-, but n(Uhing i- -aid on thi- matter. The other **omMis in dream-*' recorded 
are scarcely true omen-, but rather vi>i(jn.- of the* im d('- of death of individual- who die shoitiv. 

Ivobert Keabli*. " A I*e(»pk‘ of idieam-. " p. 527, 27/e HilMert Jonnud, 1921. 
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and see your ancestors coining liome followed by a sheep then you know you will 
have to Sc^criiice a sheep to them.** Sometimes the elements of conflict or worry 
succeeded by wisji -fulfilment are clear. *’ The last dream I had about my uncle 
(who had akeadv indicated a good trading place in a dream) was that he was giving 
me >ome leaves. I told my dream to others. At that time a chiLl was very ill in 
the house. an<l they told me to make medicine with the same leaves, and I did so 
and the child recovered.*’ But ancestors may aho appear in animal or half-animal 
forms. " An ancestor who ha< a bad (>pirit) may appear as a cow and 

chase you all night. As soon a^ he overtakes you. vou wake up. Yon must find 
medicine and bathe to drive away that gho->t.*’ The -ame man once dreamed of an 
ancestor who was half an animal, the yellow-hacked duiker, and half a man : that 
was a bad gho^t.'* If vou dream of ancestors who take you bv the hand thev are 
trvino to lead you to the spirit world, and unless vou have powerful "medicine *' 
you will die, " Sometimes you see an ancestor sitting on a chair and then vou see he 
lias become a tree or a sfieep. Sometimes you hear a voice but do not see anvone." 

The general principles of dream interpretation, where ancestors are not directly 
involved, seem to be two. In the first place, tlie interpretation of manv dreaim is 
by oppo-'ito : thus 

" If you dream you have found gold you will alwavs be poor.” 

" If you dream that you are all covered witli white clay (a sign of jov), it means 

you will be covered with red clay (a sign of mourning).” 

If vou dream that someone is dead, it forebodes good for that per^^C)!! aiii] 

that the sfiy god will bless him.” 

If you see someone covered with sores or in rags, that person is going to live 

long.” 

But besides tills interpretatic)!! by Ojiposites. there also an interpretation bv 
similarity, (U I suppose I may say association. To dream vou are pulling up mush- 
rooms means a funeral, because you leave a hole, i.r. a grave.** 

" To dream about a snail means a funeral, for ghosts live chiefly on snails.** 

If you diream about fidi. your wife will conceive.*’ Fish are the children of 
tilt" gods, for certain rivers and lakes are among the most powerful of gods. he. 
po.'sses> immense creative encrgv.^ 

" To dream of a house without a roof means that someone will die in the house, 
because in the spirit world houses have no roofs." 

" If you dream that a hunter has killed an elephant, -ome chief is going to die.*’ 

In Africa the elephant is commonly a symbol of the King or of great power or 
'^tieiigtli. Thus the Zulus addressed tlieir King as *’ (treat Elephant.** " Powerful 
Elephant. Ac.-; in A'-hanti. a> i\[r. Rattray infornn me. a chief mav l)t‘ referred 
to as ** Elephant.” though I undet'^tand that this i^ not common usage. 

* }l, N. Itattray, ^. 7 . pp. U.a. UO 

- .1. Stuart. < niumunirattM], 
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So tar 1 liave dealt with the (.[reams either of individuals of predominantiy 
mixed Caiica>ian blood or of those of the lower races. ^Ve may well a^k ourselves, 
what of the dreanr- of tliat great divi^iim ot mankind whose most advanced people 
lias ecpialled. if not excelled, our own in art^ and craits. whose pohtieo-soeial system 
in some respects re^enible^ ( ertain Kuropean systems, and who. apart from such 
temperamental difference- as the ab-ence of admiratk)!! for militarism and desii’e 
for territorial ext>an^i(.>n. ditfer from ourselve*' at the present day mainly in their 
having -hown neither capacity for scientific discovery nor aptitude tor the applica- 
tion or practice of the -tan* lard processes of AVestern science. The iinpiiry into the 
nature <jf the dreani" C)f ^Mongolian ^^eijple^ a})pears t(j me to have a (lUite special 
iutere-t which, if pursued steadily and methodically, may. it seems legitimate to 
hope, i^ive us the dreams of a series of peoples of predominantly the same stock, but 
living in the most diver-e environment and varyiiiir in civilization from barbarism to 
tile highest culture. 

Considering first the more primitive members of this great groiij). I am fortunate 
ill having received from ^h\ J. H. Hutton. C.M.lr., and Mr. J, P. Mill-, a number of 
Xao:a dream- with notes and explanritions which, added to the material contained 
in their published work- and tliose of otlier authors, offers a considerable body of 
material for examination. At this stage I miglit point out that the Xaga tribes, 
rhoiuch forming no -uch homogeneous nation, stand on very much the same level or 
cnviiization a- the Ashanti, already discusseil. 

Mr. Hutton writes to me that he gather- that to the Xagas the significance 
<'f their dreams is ordinarilv dependent upon their presenting a definite symbol of 
known collective or individual application, especially if the dreamer he awaiting a 
dream upon which he ma}' base his future action. Apart from sucli interpretation, 
the individual mav put hi- own construction on a dream : the record- I have, suggest 
that this is specially likely to happen when the affect is strong, thougii when indoubt 
the dreamer would probahlv ( on-ult his friends or the older men <.)f tlie village. An 
t'xa mi nation of the material 1 ^jos-e,— indi(;ates that interpretation by opjjosites is 
r dativelv uncommon, and even when it does occur there are. in some instance-, perfectly 
logi('al reas(ins given or hinte( I whv the manifest s vmbolism should be rever^^ed. ( )n the 
other hand, interpretation ])v a-soeiatioii is well developed. Moreover, there ajjpear^ to 
he (Mui-iderable freedom, ie. personal a-soeiation in the interpretation of a symbol, 
for this may vary not only from trdie to tribe, but also between communities and 
even individuals. 

Some e.xamj)les ar«-* follows 

'* Pted stands hjr the blood of man. and to dream of anything red, such as a red 
-pear (►r red goats' hair, means that someone will get hurt. \V<iter i< eipiated with 
the crops. ssu that a vision of a deep pool means a good harvest, but a dry nullah 
means a lean year.'" - 

^ J. P. Thf Lhoin ]). 172. 

- Ibid.^ p. IT 
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The tire-dream mav be taken as an example of a varying interpretation, ij not 
from person toper>on. at lea>t from group to group. Of the LliotaXaga>. Mr. Mills 
record*^ that in dreams lire represents children. *’ A fixe which bmiis up well v hen the 
dreamer lights it means a big familv. but a fire that goes out foretells death in the 
home.“^ But among certain Xagas of Manipiu’ to see tire in a dream betokens a 
hot summer and even that the crops will be ruined.- while among others it betokens 
the approaching fall of rain.^ 

The following episode uccuiring in the dream of a Serna Xaga. sent me by 
Mr. ]\Iili^. i^ interesting both for it'^ content and for the analysis supplied. There 
had. ]-)een two previous episodes in the dream, which present no obvious contact with 
each other or with the following: in fact, they present that telescoping r»t incidents 
and places which is so common in our own dreams 

. I got down and found mvself in inv village. I found myself in front 
of Khuikhe's house. There was a bamboo platform there, built all crooked.. Zuikhu 
(who is dead) and Sakhishe were there. I a^^ked Sakhishe why the platform had 
been built crocfked. He said, * It is their way. They can never build a platform 
straight.' I said, ’ platform is large and level. TLey ought to have built 
one like mine,* Sakhishe said. ’ Yours is different. That is why it is so good. 
Then I found myself in my house witli iny family and Zuikhu and Sakhishe. Me 
all sat round the tire. There was a sudden gale of wind. I held the pfir^t fearing 
my house would be blown over. The gale stopped. I looked at all my posts, and 
especiallv at the carved one in front of the door, and said, ‘ If it had not been for 
this post my house wouki have fallen and I should have had a lot of trouble.' 
^sakhishe agreed. That was the end of the dream." The explanation ran as tulkovs : 

Khuikhe's platform was of the kind put up after a sacritice. His clan will tlourish. 
but because the platform was crooked it will not be entirely suceessful. The fact 
that I ^aw Zuikhu forebodes ill to his clan. Tlie gale of wind in mv hou>c means 
that I sliall have very bad crops this year. Xo post fell, so no important member 
of my clan shall die. The excellence and strength of my carved post means that I 
shall havt^ line .sons and daughters/’ 

For the following account of a dreaiu of a Lhota Xaga at the time that he had 
pneumonia in 19-1 I am also indebted to Mr. Mills. It is particularly interesting 
in tliat the " men " had animal heads besides other abnormalities, while the dreamer 
wa- -o impres''ed that three years later he vtdunteered the information that '* he 
had alwjys ” remembered it : -- 

Three men came to me when I was sitting in my house. They were dressed 
hke plainsmen, in * dhoties.' All their clothes were white. I a>ked them why they 
had come. One said. ‘ MY go about danung.* They all three had heads like cows 

I fhi'fL, p. 172. 

- T. ( HofUoii. Tht- X'ltjn Trth^^s r>j Manipur, p. 1:30, 

^ T. C. HotUnii. coininunieatcd. 
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anO In > 1 * 11 - like uoat-. But they had meiik bodie'-. The back-^ of their head" were 
full of: hule" like h(.>ueyLC>nLb>. Their eye.^ were uieiks eyes, thuuirh their faeeb were 
eow"‘ tace<, and thev could "})t-ak. They >eemed to have no skin on their fare", 
wiiic-h were the ( olour of (')ld bone. I was frii^htened and thou^tjht they were wizard". 
Tlu*y <i"ked if thev muld dance in our villauo. I told them to i/o awav. They "aid 
since I wc)uld not let them "tay and dance they would ^o t<> Ai’e villaue. I took 
them .1 little way along the ])arh. I came back and woke up before I reached my 
home auain.** 

Explanation : " Had thev danced many men would have died in our village. 
I ma<ie them "it outride mv home. Had I let them in I '•huuld have died. They 
went t<> Are. I expect. Anvhow, four or five imn died of dv"enterv there." 

Hcaardimr other ^Mongolian people^. I mav refer to the conventional system of 
wish-tulrilnauit dream" bv which the ^^ea Dvak^ of Borneo oiuain a >pirit-helper 
{t'i/'iront/)} Ratlier higher in the seale of civilization "tand the Achehnese. 
whoso dream- are mentioned by Snouck Hurgrcmje. Here, to dream of walking 
under an umbrella (in the East one of the common >ign" ot dignitv and power) is 
taken to betoken worldlv -ucce-s. U" i- riding on a hor-e or elephant.- 

It is. however, the dreams of the h’hinese that would be of most intere>t to us : 
actuallv. I have Iteen able to di'^c'over little concerning these. As will b*^ shown 
tc>ward- the end of thi- })aper. -U'di ” tvpe dream- " as the tooth-losing dream, the 
living drtvim. and the climbing dream all occur. (.)ne of the poem- of Po Cliii-L 
translate'! bv i\[r. Arthur Walev. is a fairlv obvious wish-fullilment.^ while, under 
tlie title of " The Pitcher," Ht. AValey has published the tran-lation of a poem ])y 
Yuan Chen (a.i>. 77b-831). the record (►! an anxiety dream rich iti symboli"m. the 
latter part c>f the poem con-tituting a partial analy-is of the epk-odes of the 
dream. 

Y hat i- wanted i^ a considerable corpus of dreams ccjlected from clilferent 
cla— e- of the population, while tliere i- one dream which should especially be "ought 
anK>ng the rank^ of the Itlvrati, a group of men who have attained office as the result 
of an even mcire ."trenuous -vstem of examination than that a]>plied to our own 
prott^— ional men and civil >ervant>, HtTC. it should be possible to discover wliether 
the unc'on-(dou- of the Chinese professional class has selected one of the anxiety 
symijols pu keel out liy the unconsciou- of the corresponiling Euro])ean clas". /.f . 
whether tliev. too. suffer the dream, so common among ourselves, of liaving again 
to take the ffnal |)r(jfe^^ional (examination.'^ Other type dreams known among 
our-elvesoc( ur among the Chinese : if they, too. have the examination dream we have 

^ ( *. Ho-'t" and \V. Ah-L>oiiga]l, Thf Ptuffh) of Bontfo, vol. ii. ])p. no-gp. 

- Th^ Arhf'hiif'^f, Lnyd(*ii, 1006, Vul. u, p. 4:». 

’ 'fnm '^lai (Oh " ft (on fht f'hi , pp. 4."), 46. 

^ Op. ('ll.. ])p. Si, s2. 

' Air. Z. L. \ih, of the Scliool of Oriental Stialie^ — the only t’liine-e I havo as vt t 1 eon able 
to < un-iilt — has n«) drmht that i dueateil riur\ese (h> havr thi^ dn'ain. 
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all example of Caucasian and Mon:^uIian immU expressing their difficulties b\ the 
u^e of identical ^vnll)oh due to a similar educational device. 

At this >tage we mav. I think, review the situation. Among primitive 
peo]»les. including .•'Uch diverge stocks as Xegro and Mongolian, it is found that the 
^igniticanre ot dreaim i> reached by two identical processes, viz. : 

(i) The attribution ot a meaning directly opposite to the manifest ^igni^icance ; 

and 

(ii) The di^coverv of their meaning by association, in which the manifest 

content of the dream is rejected, the symbolic nature of the dream images 
recognized, and their latent content sought, in fact, by an elementary 
analvtic proces'^. 

That the two modes of interpretation dovetail into each other is not surprising, 
nor that there is perhaps a tendency (presumably a secondary development) for 
interpretation bv opposites to increase at the expense of the more personal method 
of association. As among ourselves, interpretation by opposites has the advantage 
of presenting a simple rule, particular! v applicable and comforting in just those 
cases where the affect is most unj)leasant. 


Type Dreams.^ 

A study of dreams in whicli svmbolism occurs, soon shows that certain dreams 
recur fre(piently. be. in so many dilferent subjects, all or many of whom attach 
the same meaning to them, that they mav be regarded as ” tvpe ** dreams. Such 
dreams are. c.//. those of Hying and the loss of a tooth or teeth. Particular svmbols 
may even be selected by special classes, e.g. the examination dream which, from 
inuuiry, I know to be common in this countrv as it is C)n the (ontinent. But 
interc'-ting as such dreams are among oiuselves. it seems to me that their main 
interest and importance lies in the chance they offer of exploring and comparing 
the Tim nusciou'- of the white and other races. If it can be shown that identical 
symbulisiu identical symbols with the same meaning attached to them) is to 
l)e tuiind in the dreams of unrelated races differing profouncUv in their civilization 
and -ocial organization, then we shall have to admit that the unconscious of the 
most diverse rares is (Qualitatively so alike that it actually constitutes a jnoved 
common store on which fantasy may draw, and it becomes imj)erative to give full 

i It Is anfortniiate loi' the pui'po>t-s vi this pa]>er that the word '• type " should have been 
Used })y JuTiLmn his di-cus>u:)n ot tiie toruis of dispositional jeaetion, and also he the teim 
a})plied to a partieiilai desciiption of dream. 1 need scaicely say that th(‘ us(‘s of the word aie 
entioMy distinct. 
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weight to this iu our discaissions of the origin of beliefs and even, perhap-. the 

simpler implements and technical processes 4 

Xow. in the jjresent .^tage of our knowledge, what evidence i,*^ there of the existence 
of type dreams with identical symbolism and meaning among Euroj)ean and iioin 
European races ? It is ('»bvious that tlie evidence can not be complete : not only have 
titdd-workers failed for the most part (as tar as I am aware) to direct their attention 
to the existence of such dreams, but anyone searching through literatiue will be 
surprised to find how few dreams, other than those connected with the appearance 
of ancestors, are clironicled and how badly even these few are recorded.- It is 
indeed rather surprising that it has been }) 0 <sible to collect as mucli a- i-^ here 
pre>ented, while the ab,-ence of example^ from India is not to be taken as implying 
that the dreams found in natives of other parts of the world are not to ]>e found 
there, but simplv that, knowing little of the literature, there wa'^ not time to 'search 
it before writing this paper. So. too. lack of time due to ill-health must be my excuse 
for i^i^'ing a number of references, which I owe to the kindne-s of correspondents, 
but which I have not had time to verify nn^elf. 

I now p^opo.'^e to examine the dhtribiition in the Old W orld of the three type 
dream- concerning which I have mo>t information. These are ; — 

(i) The tooth-losing dream. 

(ii) The flying dream. 

(iii) The climbing dream, ij. the dreamer a^cencE a hill, climbs a tree oi gc>es 

lip a flight of stairs. 


The Xew World is excluded for the same reason as India, while, apart from a 
few ]>o-^ible references to the living dream in Australia, I have been unable to find 
jniblications giving the necessary information for the Pacific. 

TnoTH-Losixo Drea:n[ : The following is an outline of what I am able to 
<liM'over. On jmesent evidciu-e thi'^ seems to he the mo*t universal of type dreams, 
with evervwhere the same significance, namely, the loss of a near relative or friend, 

^ Wliile touL'hiiig on this vrxt‘4 Mihject, I may p<*rUaps be allowed to suggest that tin wide, 
if nut iiniversai, di-.ti ibation of certain magnal belief'^ and 2 )ractiees may be paralleied }>y the 
di'^tribution of tvpe dr(*um'^, and thu>, a^' it s<.‘em:? to me, at least a.- likely to owe their origin 
to wi.'jh-fultilmeut fanta.>ies a-, to their common di'^tribution from a single centre, or to their 
beiti'j: a ref olltM-tion. however dint{n’ted, of a once actual condition. I would not. however, 
prt*^'. thi" ai'uuuu lit m the Meditc i ranean area oi indeed in the Xear Laj?t, where 2.UOO years 
ago tlu'ic broaflly a common civilization, and where the wiitmgs of such men as 

Arteinidoro" may have led to a general dissemination and confusion of (deek ideas and 
belief'^. 

- Xo doubt due to the infiueiice of the Tylorian doctrine of animism, and lest I .should seem 
oveiioady to ciiticize my colleague*, let me say that 1 fully recognize the difficulty of obtaining 
account* from native* of tlieir dream-', also that in the past none have erred more grievously 
than I. 
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though not infrequently there is a naodification of nieaniniz according to the 
particular tooth lost or whether it is in the upper or lower jawd 
Europe. It is probable that this dream is interpreted a^ meaning the death of a 
near relative or friend all over Europe and perhaps the Xear Ea-t. but I have 
not been able to examine the literature of the Mediterranean peoples, and for 
the following references, as far a< they apply to Xorthern and Central 
Eiu'ope, I am indebted to Dr. Roheim ; Scotland.- Ireland.^ England.^ Germany^ 
and Hungary.'^ 

Africa. Northern Sudan. '“If you dream that a molar or eyetooth i^ broken or 
falls out. the head of your family will shortlv die.” ” The breaking or of a 
front tooth foretells trouble of no great moment or the death of a (diild.”^ 
Ashanti.—" Your greatest friend i^ ab(')Ut to die. ' J/e aJxfnt, niy 
hunter's [canine] tooth has come out. is an Ashanti savimr meaning you have 
lost a near and dear clansman.”'^ 

A>ia. Palestine, and probably generally spread in Mesopotamia.^ while, as 
pointed out to me by Mr. Torday. James Morier puts a most interesting 
passage in this sense into the mouth of hi^^ hero. Hajji Baba.^‘^ 

iSagas. " An early death in the family.' “ Particularlv unlucktv and fore- 
bodes the certain death either of the dreamer or one of his family.”^- Among 
the Angami Xaga ” the hj^'S of a tooth betokens the death of the mother's 
elder brother ; the Thado. too, apparently tend to regard the los^ of a tooth as 
more particularly a.ssociated with the death of maternal relative- though not 
limited to theni.”^^ 

Malags (of Peninsula). " If a tooth of the upper jaw snap'^ olf it i- a -ijzn 
that a brother or sister or someone of your kindred will die.”^-^ 

^ It IS worth notini: that, in tla‘ un( oii'-cioU'' of the malr', of the \\lutr raet“>, the tootli-I',»siu 2 ; 
<lreani is the equivalcait of, or replaces, or stanUs hw, the feai' of ea-tratien. Tlii> ha-, in my 
^►pillion, been dthiiiitely -liottn by p-yelio-atiabv^is : it eeitainly ivtpiiretl vmv little ithtrt to 
uncover tliis fear in two of my own var-shock case-. Moie<n*ei, it i- piubal>h true to say that, 
in the uuLonsmous. h-ar of eastiation i- ecpiated vitli foar of <leath. 

- W. (de<_mr, on Iht Futk^lnif of tJn Xorth-EnU of Sco/h(,ot, p. '2\). 

’ <’ommunu ate<l by >[r. 1)( imot O'Fhien. of \Vest}M..it, e»). Mavo. 

Heiidei.MUi. Xoft'^ on iJtt FolL-lo/f, of (ht Xoif]o:in (. fnnUit.<. p. HI. 

A. \\ ulke. J)tr Jn_)tf^rh(' I otk^ohe/ pauft. p. il:2S. (b Poheim, eommuiiieated. 

" d. \V. (h’owloot, ^ommunieatcd, - p,. s. llattiay. rommuuieated. 

'• For thi- information 1 am indeltttd to i)r. Viktor UuUtiaii, 

* ’ Out of the dirty manure cometh iitli fruit and cm umlxus ; -o out of evil cometli ltoocI,’’ 
-aid he LYohamcd BegJ. '• I may now lay my liead on my juilow in -ecurity. with tlie certainty 
that m\ but is alite. I cannot nc>t\ dieam tliat I liat'e lc»-t my favourite tooth, since it no Icm^er 
exist-. But as foi our ma-ter (may his hver turn into water ' y<ai will -oon hear that hi- child 
1- no more : for three nmhts aso he told me that he had divaimd of the loss of a tootle" The 
Aftvef/tnres of Ilajji Bahu oj l^pahaii m England (ls2s>, vc»l. ii. p. 273. 

T. C. Hod-on, Xnrja Trlhe^ rf u j. p. py Xagns. 

11 J. H. Hutton, communicated. ii w. Sk(>ar. Mnhiy M,nnr. p. C69. 
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Asr/. " KarK' death of him^^-lf or hi^ [>areut> or chnldren tor !iim who 

seen , . . larkiiitr a front toot in a ini the de«irli of «i }>r<.>ther or more 

di-tant relati\'e for him who hi^e^ a na^ar/'^ 

Jz/zy/, If in dream a tooth i> lo^t fr<nu tlio ujiper jaw. au older relative will 
die : if from lower jaw. a ymui^er.- 

i'ltnHi , — “ ijne of hi^ fanidy rumr death. 

Jfipzn>. l>eatli in the faniiK’. a lo^'^ ot au u|»ptn’ tooth hetokenine death of 
the tat her. of a hwwr tooth of mother.^ 

Fia'IXg Dkkam : AH variants oecur anione uur^elve^. from hiiue lea[)N taken 
will} onlv the -IiLditt^'^r etfort to levitation w ith speed in movement >o that the Mibjei-t 
has no ditfi< uitv in ri^in^ and ■^teorittit tliroimh an open tir^t-tioor window'. It is 
nor. a^ far a- I can a-eertain. ever a paitifni or unplea-ant dream and generally -eem- 
TO be a--ociateii wdrlt a -en^e of exhilaration. (A- far a- I kiiow\ whites do not occur, 
though flapping raoveinent- of the arm- may.) By p-ycho-analy-t^ -ii^niticance 
i- seneraliv taken to i/e -exual : the onlv in-tanee I kncnv in which rhi- i- recrtundzed 
bvlavmen i- in Tvrule>t> folk-lore, where the tiyinn dream i- regarded a> a preliminary 
to all erui-^i(-Ui.^ But apart from anv recognized erotic ^ignihcance. the dream i- 
generallv regarded a- ** good. 

The di-tributiou of the fi\dng dream according to my pre-eiit knowHedge is as 

follow- 

Eziropz-. Probablv trenera] throughout the Continent : in the Tyrol (.sapm) it- 
signihcance is definitelv erotic. 

Africa. FJiOfksizt. Ba-Ihi. If ... he dream- of flying through the air, 
goiiiL^ fivirur over the trees and next niorninn telB them (the Elders) ’ I dreamt 
of flvined thev wall tell him ' Ahju live very wwlL It i'^ life. That is a great 
t.lxeam,* 

Balz/oyzfJr, A good dream, long life.' 

Ldftyzfjn, Si gni flea nee not recorded. - 

A^io. Xa^/a. A ’* good '* dream, .signifying the growth of the body in rlie young 
or adole-cent.^ 

Jnvd. Good liick.^*^ 

Chuza. Good luck.^^ 

' n. SnoUik Hurefuaje, Tfif- h (Lcyfif'ii. bMaij. eel. ii. ]>• 4--». 

- *■ Bxplzf Hid ioii fzj I )zyiizit>-, I^jdzz'n (\\ pltt*\ ^ol. ii, llU— , X^o, 4, p. Gs. 

' H. Gray. ^ huif(., \nl. ii. p. lo. 

^ K. Miunu Ueber JapaniM-lie Traimideim n i." in Miff, Dhzzf. ( k>dl fizr Xaf/z,^ ,z„d 

VoJhf.) Lzz njlt f.hat (Tekico, vol, x, ino4-lP0b, p. «!H), 

'* roruniimicatet by fir. Koc-k, of tlie \'it‘uua Mw-eum, him-elf «\ TvioloM*. 

Smith and JJale, Th’^ Pe,npU.s, \'ob ii. p. 14b. 

' F. H. Melland. I zi W Mi-hov ,o] Aj'rK'c, p. --’t 
" Fe-iehuel- Loesc ho, Bit Loanzjf) Ej'^zeditiozi (1P07), vol. ii, p. 40 J. 

J. H. Hutton, cumrnunicated. 

ni Ujzizzu (Weltevrerirn, Ja\'a). *’ la nation <4 Llroain-, vul. ii, 1922, Xo. 4. 
G ,J, H. Gray, i.'htnu. vok ii, p. 10. 
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The ('LntBiX(r Dream : ITitDr thi^ headiiii? I would incliulr/ cliTudini/ a 
tp'o. liill or ladder. aiK.i. anioti^ our^elve^. up^tair''d Thi^ dream i^euerally 

ivi/arded hetokeiiiu.u sexual or otherwise. 

Efuope. The folio wiiii^ pa>''a,ire i-; taken from a popular dream hook, under the 
headinor •• ladder “ : *' Brenniii" Salu>ti< ^ay^. ‘ Tlu-' <lream ha^ irreat import. 
Art thou younpf and dreair.e'-t that thou }ia>t reached the top of the ladder, thou 
lui'^t a br^i^ht prospect before tliee, and tliou ^halt attain it. Thou ^halt ki*-'' in 
wedlock thv c<)Veted bride or thv l(Uiired“f(»r bridegroom. . . . It the portent 

of wealtli, honour and hnma!i itlorv. Thou tiller of the crroiind. do^t thou <lreani 

of reachinor the top ot the hu.hler i Thv irr<.)un<U will britm fortli plentifully, 

and make thee rieli. S(diolar. ''tudent. colh^eian. up. uii. vou will reach the 
< limax of vour ambition. And thou pram widow, if them dreame-t thi--. Mialt 
lioht thy coal apudn and thv sorrow ^hall be turned into jov.' 

Alhfutin. ” To dream of iroin^^ up a mountain wa^ the verv be^t thing 
possible ami brought luck/"“ 

AJr/ca. Rhodesia. Bd-Kfionde. " If one elreanis that one i> (dimbing a tree, or is 
on the top of a hill, it is good : one has long to live.'*^ 

A-f'i. Asdijn. " Among tlie lucky dreams none is more welcome than climbing 
a tree. ^ So among the Angami Xaga ’‘climbing to the top of a tree means 
a long life for the dreamer, while inabilitv to climb betoken^ an earlv 
death." ^ 

China-. " That he i> elimbimr a tree, much hoimiu and renown.”^ 

Jnpait. To climb rocks or mountains is a ge>od dream." 

^ b\ £;>\ clio-aiialy.sts the cliinhiiig dream. ej«peeiallv ai*cen(li!m "itains. i> ironerallv taken to 
have a :?exual :>igiiitieance, but it may have other connotations, specially ^iieeess in life*. Juiii; 
has recorded a stair-climbing dream of or.t> (jf his patients in whicli at tirst siiriit the* stairs 
apt>ear to }ia\e a tyjiieal erotie signiticaiu e. but wliieh analysis shows to •^iLrnifv Lrettimr to 
the top ; making a suceess of life ; beiiw^ gru\Mi-up : Ixhnu meat." Annlytiad (19i7). 

p. 220. 

1 am indebted to ^liss 3[. E. Durham, \\ho vrite^ as fc'tllows. for this information : " I 

onee had a terrible >even or eicdit liour-' march in ilie Xi>rth Albanian 3Iountains, which 
culminated by myhaving t(» clamber up about l.ooo f^^et of rocky clitf in a burning mid-dav sun. 
It almost did for me and 1 eouM not sleep after it, but kept <lrcamiUL^ I wa- elimbing and eiutelung 
at hot rocks and waking with sewmv eiamps in anus and Ic'gs. Xe xt day 1 pretty e.Khar.sted 
and explainc*d how I had .^lept ha.lly. [ got no sympathy. Everyone' -ai<l that to dream of 
going up a muiintain was the \eiy best thing possible* and broiiglU luek,“ 
b . II. Mcdlanci. l)i [| itch-ftou nd .{fr'tfd, j). 24o, 

^ T, H(>dson. The Sarja d/^'ce/yu//'. p. 1:J1. 

* d. H. Hutton, eominimieatc'd. 

*’ d. H. ( d'ay, (’hi fin. \ol li, p. 11, 

' K. Hill! a. op. rtf.. j>, 2!t‘). 
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CoXCLUSfOXS. 

(1) The two dhpo>ition> or reaction type^ distinguished by Jung as extra vert 
and introvert are to be regarded a-; innate. In Europeans it is probable that 
extra verts somewhat predominate. 

(2) It is suggested that in European matings, where the otfspring show alternate 
inheritance, the inheritance of “ type may correlate with the inherited physical 
characters, but this is a matter for fiu'ther investiijation. 

(3) It is suggested that among ourselves the two ** type> exercise a strong 
sexual attractk)!! upon each other. 

(4) Compared with Xorth Europeans, those savages of whom I have persona] 
knowledge are extra vert, while literature sugge'^t-' that this holds for manv other 
savage and barbaric people^. Regarding ready dissociation (hysterical) as a 
typically extra vert character, then in at least some instances chiefs appear to be 
even more extra vert than the ma>^ oi their commoners. 

(5) The e'-sential dream merdianisms of non-Europeans, including savage and 
barbaric peoples, appear to be the same as in ourselves. Thus dreams with symbolism, 
sometime- elaborate and recondite, often simple and obvious, occur. These dreams 
may be wish -fulfilments or be provoked by conflict. 

(6) Among the peoples investigated dreams may be interpreted conventionally 
(often by opposites) or by a'-sociation. i.e. by an elementary self -conducted analysis. 

(7) Dream- with the same manifest content to which identical (latent) meanings 
are attached (t\^e dreams) occur, not only in cognate groups, but among peoples of 
diverse race and in every stage of culture. 


LIST OF PLATES. 

Plate I. 

L Rubens ; (Prado.) 

'1. P<.«uasin : B'j>cI>'n>oL (National Gallery. 

pLAi'B IT. 

1. Lelaciuix : VirijiU. (Louvre.) 

S. Iiigro- : Aid>>j<J>»s tj (Louvre.) 

Plate ill. 

1. Deiacroix ; Self-portrait. (Lffi/i.) 

Iugie:5 : Self-p>urtrait, (Uffizi.) 

Plate IV. 

1. ^Lok, probably fruiii Ivnry Goast. (M, PiUil Guiilaiiiue.) 

t. Mask, Lu.'-hoiikro, Ko-ai Pivtu List riot, (Mu-euui of Arclij'ology awl EtliiiolMgy 
Gauibiidge.) 

3. Head of Statl, prul»ahly F,iii. (M. Paul G-uillaimie.) 

1. U uoden figure. Bavaka, Kwilu River District. (Mu-ee da Congo, Briisieis.) 
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PSYCHO-AXALYSIS AXD AXTHR()POLOGY4 

By Ernest Jones. M.D.. Prisidetd of the Interoaltonal Psycho- Anahjticnl As^sociation. 

W'hen a worker ia one Held presents to those in another field some of hi> conehision- 
ill the hr)pe that they may be of interest and use when applied to other data, it behove^ 
him to do j^o in a duly tentative and mode'=^t spirit. This attitude is particiilarlv 
called for when his sphere of activity possesses such peculiar characteristics a^ doe> 
that ot psycho-analysis, where he knows that he can only count on incredulitv and 
opposition from those not familiar with the subject. The instinctive resentment, 
however politely disguised, which is felt towards an intruder who ventures to make 
suggestions concerning the work of a strange group can only be intensified when 
these sugge:stions are as unwelcome and unflattering as so manv psvcho-analvtieal 
ones are. The present occasion possesses, however, one feature which may prove 
to be of historical interest *. it is. I believe, the first time that the doctrines of psycho- 
analysis have been propounded before an anthropological audience. 

Three considerations encouraged me to accept our President's invitation to say 
something about the work on which we are engaged, and to point out the bearing 
which I conceive it to have on anthropological studies. In the first place, a 
]>sychologist has after all a certain claim to be represented in such studies, inasmuch 
as the mental data there investigated form a part of his own province. Indeed, in 
appraising the interpretation of mental data, and in coming to some judgement on 
their meaning and significance, the psychologist should reallv have as much to sav 
as the collector of the data ; that he has had so little sav in the past has depended 
more on the backwardness of his own science than on the logic of the situation. The 
earlier authorities on anthropology, such as the founders of this Institute, had two 
dehciencies so app<irently overwhelming that the distance to which thev were able 
to procee<l in spite of them must compel our deep respect. For thev had not ob-erved 
themselves the mental phenomena wliidi they studied, nor were tliey trained in the 
psychological interpretation of such ]>henomena. Anthropologists have freelv 
recognized this state of affair^, and the members of tlu^ voungiu’ gcmuation have taken 
])ractical step- to remedy at least the first of the two deficiencies just mentioned. 
As a re-iilt the field-worker to-day ha- an uncpiestioned advantage over those to whom 
HI overweening pride he sometim*^- refer- as armdiair antliropologists." He al-o 
-tarts fair \\ith the psychologist, each }>os-es-ing one advantage and one defect. 
In these circnm-tances the two can only ])rotitably approach each other in a spirit 
of mutual benevolence and co-operate together in their work until thev are both 

1 Iccni ihe Ivoyal AntluopoloLLi* a.l Institute, Febtuaiy lUth, lVi2-lr. 
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>uper<ede(l hy a race of aiiThropoioai^t^ who are ex])erience<l in tield-work an<l nUo 
trained in the method^ of modern p^yeli(.4ogv. Tlie tir'-t memher of thi^ race, how- 
ever. ha" yet to make his appearance. 

In the "econd place, the "dnilarity of the data inve^tii^ate^l bv anthro})oloiri>t" 
and by p>y('ho-analy>t> i" often "o "tnkiny^ and unexpected po>itivelv to call out 
hif explanation, "o that it bei ome^ (.>ne's dutv at least to draw the attention <4 anthro- 
]»oloa:i<r" to the fa< t. In (uir laborious inve"tigation> of the hidden rece>"e> of the 
miial we c<_)me across '>ome group of idea>. >ome implicit belief, some mode of meiita! 
tunctioning which i" altogether alien to our ex[>erienre of the (C)n"{.iou" niimi a^ w^* 
know it. and for which no counterpart i" to be found in our ex})erience of life. Tla.^ 
findings are ^o tine t^jui vocal that we have to accept them empirically even though 
we may not be able to relate them to any ]>reviou." knowledge. Further, certain 
feature^ accompanying them lead us to infer that they represent a more archaic 
laver of the mind than tho^e we are accmtomed to. one which ha'^ been parsed and 
covered over by the latter in the course of development. Then to our amazement 
we read that identical belief" or form‘d of thought liave been recorded either in the 
f<jlk-lore and mvtiiologt' of bvgone davs or in "avage races of the present time. A\diat 
are we to tliink of thi" ? To begin with, it must confirm our conclusion that the 
finding" were nc)t artefact" of our observation, and aho that they represent some more 
primitive "tage of mental development. But the obvious (juestion of the relation 
of the two "Ct" of phenomena to each other at once raises <ome of the most ob"cure 
problems of biological psvchologv. and opens up the whole subject of culture and 
inheritanfe. Of the innumerable examples that could be brought forward I vrill cite 
onlv one. but it should be enough to indicate the sort of thing with which we have 
to deal. In his investigations of the sources of ” dream thoughts." the thoughts that 
lie behind the ” manife"t ccjntent c)f dreams. Freud made the astonishing di"CC)Very 
that tiiev never contain a negative, so that a positive idea and it." exact opposite 
are treated as being identical. To put it plainh . contrasting ideas like big" and 
little." -trong " and " weak." ” old " and " young " are treated a" though they 
were interchangeable identitic". and it is only from the context that C)ne can di"Cover 
which of tlie two is meant in aiiv given case. It would be hard to imagine anything 
more senselp'^^ or more remote from our c>rdinary mental ])roces<es. but repeated 
confirm<iti<jns of the finding fc)rced Freud to accept it empirically, although he could 
give no leason for its existent'e. It was only many years later that the matter became 
"omewhat more comprehensible to hind on coming across a work by a philok^gist. 
Abel, dealing with ju"t the same plienomenon in the early stage" of tlie ohhvt 
1 iiiguage^. Fgv]jtian. Arabic and Indo-Germanic, and slic)wing that the preseni 
differentiation has proceeded from an original identity of o])pO"ite ideas. There are 
interesting tracer >i\]\ left even in modern languages, such as with the word 


' Fifud, Uber den Gegeiisinn der Uiuorte,” Jahrburh dtr P^fjchoXfxiJi/^e, lUfO 
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cleave.*’ wliicli means both to adhere to " and to separate.'* This example 
is one of a mode of thought, and alike one*; could be quoted relating to definite 
beliefs or other groups of ideas. 

The third of the considerations referred to above i'^ the gradual convergence of 
anthropological and ps^'cho-analytical points of view. P^-ycho-analy-^is. being from 
the start concerned with obviously human and individual problems, ha^- not had the 
chequered career that we have ^een with antlirop-ological interpretation-, nor the 
same opportunity and tem2:>tation to take flight into the abstract and remote. Myths, 
rituals, and the other data studied by the -ocial anthropologi-ts have in the ]jast 
been read in terms of very recondite mental jnir-uits which were imagined to be the 
i'hief preoccupation of primitive man. I need hardly mention the engrossing interest 
in the forms of clouds, the rounds of the moon, the movement of tlxe sun. the 
constructing of calendars, and purely linguistic exercises which have at time^i 
been supposed to preposse-s mankind to the exclu-ion of more mundane matter-. 
Sir James Frazer, it is true, brought man nearer to earth by positing his ab-orption 
in the phenomena of agricultiue. and other workers have tracked him still nearer 
home. The news brought to Europe at various times in the last centurv that man 
in other continent.- ^'Cenied to manifest an un-eemlv interest in the organs and func- 
tion> of sex was cpuickly reinterpreted in a more becoming wav, and the flicker of 
agitation induced in this Institute by the phallicists of the seventies. Buxton. Fergus-uii. 
Furlong. Jennings. King. Sellon. Staniland Make, and M Otropp, was soon Cjiienched 
by more sedate reflections. But voices continued to be raised in favour of tlie view 
that man has always been moved by motives similar to tliose that occupv our own 
deepe-t thoughts, by the topics of birth, love, ami death, and the most recent autho- 
rities in thi^ country, such as Elliot Smith. Malinowski. Perry, and Paver.-, have 
made con-iderable contributions to what may be called the hunuinization of primitive 
man. This theme will take u]) the greater part of mv paper this evening, so that I 
can leave it for a moment at this point. 

I have now to return from these refleetioiis on anthro].ologv to consider mure 
closely the subjcci of p.syc ho -analysis, hut before I can indicate anv of the bearings 
it may have on antluopolc'gtcal stiidie.- it will obvicuislv be desirable to sav -cuiietlniig 
about psyciio-analyMs itself.^ Tlie name i- ])roperly ap}>lied to the s])ecial method 
devised by Freud for investigating the deeper regions of the mind, and to the flndmgs 
thus made. The subjCi.t-iiiatter of ps\ cho-anal\>is is quite exceptionallv complex, 
and tints th^ task of presenting any adequate ae<'cauit of it in the ten minutes or so 
at my di-posul for the purpose Is clearly an impo— ible one. In additi^m. there is 
an even greater diflieulty in the way than this merely quantitative consideration. 

J liic ht(‘iature lu lMigli-.Ii mu^x ap[M.-itc in tlu* pu'-ciii cunncetK'.ii is as follow-. : .-Kbraham. 
Drt'Utii tni'l : lortm/a. i‘'- to ; rrciul. Inir^^Jucior f Lfctan^ 

i'n ami ni>d Kuiost Jones, Papers (ru Psycho- Analysis, and 

(u.oie advan<.o<b ApintfJ Psyc},u-A,> : Hank, TIik Myth t>f th lArth nf (lit Ihru \ 

Hank and i:s. 'll. tfi ca ot } sy, f.t -J ,it_’ly<A for the 3/tcda? 


VOL. LIV. 
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Tlie most significant discovery made by psyclio-cmalysis is that there exists in the 
hiimcin mind a region, known the ’* unconscious.*' which is split ofi from cou'^cicni^- 
ness. Much of it. indeed the most impeutant part, is in what is technically called 
a >tate of ’* repression “ : that is. as regards both content and form it is incompatible 
with the conscious mind, it^ constituents are powertully inhibited from enteriiiir the 
latter, and its very existence i^ velrmiently denied by the comcious ego. Any attempt 
at introducing them into consciousness evokes an instinctive resistance which mani- 
iests itself as incredulitv. Tiolent opposition, or strong antipathy. Those who follow 
the ea^y path of yielding to this iii'^tincti\'e resistance spare thennelves a great deal 
of trouble, but they thereby fotfeit the right to express any opinion about psychc- 
analvsi>. for this >nbject mav well }>e defined a^ the studv of the unronsciom mini. 

Thi^ i'' not the ])lacc to enter into the perfcctlv arid disemdon of whether pro- 
ce^'^e- of whkli we are not comciom can ])roperlv be called ” mental." one which in 
my Opinion is nothing but a Cjuarrel about wordsJ and I will th^^refore ask you to allow 
me to describe what I have to say in the only possible terminology, namely, psycho- 
logical. The main point is this : Our investigations (inaugurated by Freud) shew 
that various juoresses, which can onlv be described in mental terms, go on in tln^ 
p:u‘-onalitv without the conscious self having the verv faintest idea of their existence. 
AVe call them "unconscious " because man is totallv unconscious of their existence, 
and I wisli to lav stress on the completeness of his igimrance : the subject not only 
ha'' no suspicion of them, but if thev were mentioned to him he would regard them as 
exceedinglv remote and alien to himself, and would greet with incredulity cjr horror 
the pos^ibilitv of their being actuallv vivicl constituents of his rjwn personality. In 
fact, I know of no wav of anvone s appreciating the reality and significance of these 
unconscious ]trocesses except bv experiencing the analytic bringing to awareness cd 
idea- w]i<.t-e exi'^tence he liad never before recogni.-ed. This state of affairs raises two 
obviniis <|uestions : Can anv generalisations be ma<le about the nature and meaning 
of the-e unconscious ])roces-es. and if so what rea-on is there for thinking that such 
generalisations have a wide Vtdiditv outside the small group of individuals actually 
investigated by these methods ( 

The an-wer to the first (jue^tion is in the affirmative, and I propose presently 
to relate a Mdeetioii of the generalisations that have been made. As to the second 
^ue-tion. the following are some of the reasons for believing that these generalisa- 
tion< })o--ess a wide validitv cjut^ide the sphere — that of neurotic disorder— in 
<onnection with w'hich they were originally made. Though the actual number of 
individuals thoroughly investigated bv means of psycEo-analysis is relatively small, 
only a few* thousand, yet certain features warrant the expectation that they do not 
iliffer from the lest of mankind in fundamental structure. In the first place, the 
investigations have been made, wfith a general tmiformity of result, in many countries 


1 See ireud, Das C Saiiunluiig Kleiner Schiifteri, te Fulge, 1918. S. 294-301. 
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of three contiiieut>. aiuontr -^^hdely diilerintr race<. and by very different types of 
observer. The main .select ing element ]ia> been the ]>^e^ence of neurotic disorder 
in the majoritr. thcmsh bv no meam all. of the ]>er>om inve-'tigated. but in estimating 
this fact certain popular iniseonceptiems have to be borne in mind. ^Modern clinical 
psychology has ^hown that nemotic disorder A )iot a di^ea-e or defect in the ordinary 
sense, but on the contrary simply one particular mode of expression of certain social 
difficulties and conflict^ arising within the emotional and instinctual life : they are 
merely cjiie way among several of re-p( Hiding to liuman conflicts and impulses of a 
kind that are common to all peopl*-. The reactiom are not even very peculiar, 
being merely magnifications of the normal and not pualitatively ditferent : apart 
from the fact that most people exhibit some form ot ncmo^is. more or prC)nounced, 
the>e neurotic reactions fade imperceptibly into vhat are called character-formations 
and idio'-yncracies. Xo person is entirelv neurotic. S(-) that we have the opportunitv 
of examining in the same person both normal and neurotic reaction- to tlie same 
conflicts and impulses. Further, the control experiment has been performed a 
good number of times of carrying out a psycho-aualv^is on -o-called normal people, 
and the fundamental conclusions are just the same. Then, again, once one i- familiar 
with the manifestations of uncon-ciou- actmtv. one observes other indications of 
vsimilar processes in the most varioii"^ spheres of evervdav life. Let me take the 
simplest example. A psychologist may discover, perhaps to his great astonishment, 
that the dreams of his patients shew tliat they, without ever having been conscioirslv 
aware of the fact, have associatcM.l. for instance, the ideas of j>enis and banana so closelv 
tiiat the idea of the latter can in certain contexts be treated as quite e<|uivalent to the 
latter. He is thus no longer surprised when he observes that, again given a certain 
context, a whole music-hall audience can loiisciouslv recognise an allusion to the first 
idea when the second alone is menti<.)ned. Slang, anecdotes, folk-lore and su]>er- 
stition are fields in which one meet- with special fre<pieii( y a-sociations and beliefs 
the existence of which may have t».> be laboriously excavated from a part of tlie miml 
vdiere they are in a state of repres-ion. The final answer to the (pie-tion raised above, 
however, lies in the nature of the findings thcm-elves. These are of such a fiincla- 
m-ntal character that, roughly -peaking, An 7 (.in onl / hr frnr nmnl'nn'l In gc /c 
Of ehe n<*f Uotr af aH If a similar question had been ])Ut to Harvey : You have 
demon-trated the circulation of the blood bv <i detailed examination of five thousand 
people, but how do you know that they are not all »^xceptioiis in this res])ect I " 
1 imagine lie would have answered such a question oiilv bv 'shrugging his shoulders. 

Something mii-t now he said about the nature of the unconscious mind. It 
pu-se-t‘- cput(‘ peculiar features in both its form and its content, though these need 
not. of course, be present with every single uncoiiscimis pr(.)cess. Common to all 
features is some indication of their beh.>nging to a ])rimitive mental level, and here 
comes ill the importance of theM^ studies for anthropolc>gv, for we have in them one 
of the possibilities of ascertaining at first hainl wliat ])rimltive mental levels really 

E 2 
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are. The term ” primitive level '* is used here in two senses : first, as indicating an 
earlier and more lowly stage in mental evolution, one out of which further, more 
elaborate and more highly differentiated forms of thought demonstrably develop : 
and. secondly, in direct reference to individual growth. For we find that the features 
in question, both tho^e of form and of content, approximate in kind far more nearlv 
to those of infantile mental life than to those characteristic of adult life ; in fact, 
we are frec[uently in a position to trace the gradual development of the former into 
the latter. This evolution has been an imperfect one in the ca^e of the neuroses, 
so that we often coimect nemotic reactions with what are called ” fixatiom or ex- 
cessive attachment to primitive, i,e. infantile, modes of mental functioning. Put 
in a more figurative way, we may say that the neurotic reactions are like residues or 
deposits from earlier times, and the interesting C[uestion arises how far this may be 
true phylogenetically as well a^ ontoaenetically. 

It was pointed out above that the unconsciom mind is uncomciom. ix. unknown 
to consciousness, mainly because of its being in a state of repression, that is, of being 
incompatible with the conscious ego and intolerable to it. To describe it in more 
dvnamic terms : the relationship between the two mental systems is the expression 
of serious intraps vehical conflict:?. Xow the importance of the uncomcious in actual 
life is not mereh that it is a sy-tein of the mind which can function in an autonomous 
way, but that all mental functioning originates in it : all our thoughts, interests, and 
conscious impufies leading to conduct have their source in the unconscious. The 
con-cions mind contributes nothing beyond criticism, control and direction ; the part 
it plavs is e--entiallv obstructive, Uncomcious processes can come to external 
expre.-&ion onlv under one of two conditions : either they undergo a transiormation 
of -uch a kind a> to render them acceptable to the con-cions ego, into which they are 
then assimilated ; or their true nature i- disguised in certain characteristic ways, 
such as, for instance, when unavowed personal feelings find a vent in excc'-sive 
acerbitv under the guise of scientific criticism. Xeurotic symptoms, incidentally, 
belong entirelv to the -econd clas- : the dynamic impulses giving ri^e to them are 
primitive, ix, untramformed, and merely disguised. 

Out of a large number of features characteristic of the unconscious I now propose 
to call your attention to two or three of a general, formal nature and two or tluee 
relating to its content. The first one can perhaps best be described as an attitude 
of exces-ive belief in the value and significauce of ];)-ychical processes in general. 
Psychical cau-ation is felt to be more real than plivslcal causation, the latter being 
merely the agent of the former. Thi- regi-ters it -elf most clearly in what is called 
belief in the ” omnipotence of thought,'* or, more accurately, of wishes. In the 
uncoiisciom, little distinction is drawn between intention and the carrying out of the 
art ; intent and j)erformance are treated as identical. If the intention is pleasurabhn 
the pleasure is already tasted ; for tlie wish passes immediately into fulfilment, as to 
some extent it can in conscious ]jhanta^v. Similarly, if the intention is dangerous 
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or repreliensible. the punishment is already felt. Perhaps the most striking example 
of this mode of thought is that of those death wishes that are in a state of repression 
because of their being directed against a loved object. On the occasions when the 
imaginary fulfilment of this wish coincides with a real fulfilment brought about by 
some accident in the outer world, the person feels unconsciously just as responsible 
for the death, and just as guilty, as though he had actually committed murder. The 
effect in consciousness then is a greatly exaggerated sense of self-reproach for various 
minor sins of omission and commission relating to the deceased person. I have several 
times known this state of affairs to be followed by ghostly visitations accompanied 
by acute dread of the ghost's hostility, this evidentlv being an idea of retribution 
for the supposed murder. 

These repressed but all-powerful wishers are dealt with in many different ways, 
of which one only will be mentioned here. On the basis of a preliminarv identification, 
u:-ually with a person, but occasionally with an animal or inanimate object, the wishes 
are projected ' outwards and then are consciously believed to belong only to the other 
person. The most glaring example of this is, of course, in the delusions of the insane, 
where the irrational beliefs held about other people can often be traced to unconscious 
beliefs held by the subject about these same people. 

One result of this unconscious over-estimation of the power of thought is a 
tendency to ascribe external happenings to spiritual forces and to depreciate the 
significance of physical factors, just as a truly religious man must logicallv ascribe 
everything immediately to God s will and has only a limited interest in the rest of the 
causative chain. Its consummation is a perfectly animistic state of mind, of which 
ve see plain trcices in our children when they get angrv wdth the table for beinij so 
wicked as to injure them. 

Now I feel confident that what I have just been relating will sound a good deal 
less novel to anthropologists familiar with savage races than it does to the avera^re 
European. Case after case could be quoted from tbe literature where savages have 
held one another just as responsible for their intentions as for their deeds, and on 
reading the descrijjtions given I for one cannot avoid the impression that they must 
at times possess a high capacity for divining the unconscious thoughts of their 
ueighboitrs. Their juclgeineuts are therefore often psychologicallv accurate, oven 
when objectively unjust. The extraordinarily objective significance thev often 
attach to dream processes is a part of the same phenomenon and. a.s Frexul has shewn,^ 
it really underlies the whole of the practice of magic. It seems clear that savages 
live to a much greater extent than we do in a mystical or supernatural world. They 
constantly manifest beliefs in various occult forces, influences and activities that are 
imperceptible to sense, but which are nevertheless obviously and unquestionably 
real to them ; this is not a matter of inference and explanation so much as direct 


I Fu'ud. Ti.tfw Iiifl Tnhii. 1913. Ch. III. 
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intuition. It is practically certain that many of these supposed purposive agents 
in the outer v'orld are projections from the unconscious mind. The remarkable 
extent to which savages seem to be preoccu])ied with thoughts about wizardry, 
witchcraft, and evil spirits of all kinds inevitably makes a psycho-analyst suspect 
that their unconscious minds must contain specially intense wishe:^ of a hostile natiue. 
which have been extensively projected into the outer world. 

A word on the vexed Cjiiestion of symbolism in its relation to the unconscious.^ 
It can often be observed that in certain circumstances various ideas or objects mav 
be treated identically in consciousness, the points of di^?tinction between them being 
ignored for the time being, and just the same is true of the unconscious. But a further 
proce^s has to take place before we can speak of true symbolism. That is the rejues- 
>ion of one member of the ecjuatioUj and the substitutive use of the other member 
to *' symbolize." i.e. carry the significance of. the first. One half of this equation 
is practically always more important psychically than the other, the important one 
being the repressed and svmbolised part. From the nature of things, therefore, svm- 
holism is a unilateral process only : A can symbolise B, but B cannot symbolise A. 
Almost all unconscious symbolism is confined to the themes of birth, love and 
death, and to thoughts about the body and the nearest relatives— from which we 
infer that these must comj)rise the fundamental interests of mankind. 

The two groups of ideas I shall select from the content of the unconscious are 
those relating to incest and death respectively. Perhaps the most vital discovery 
made bv psycho-analysis, and certainly the source of most of the hostility it ha^ met, 
was that every young child passes through a phase of incestuous attachment, mostly 
to the parent of the ojiposite sex. and that the ideas relating to this constitute through- 
out life a nuclear content of the unconsciom. To the individuahs reaction to this 
" complex they would a-cribe a very great part of his character-formation, 
especially on the moral and .social <ide. and very many of his conscious reactions 
to life — his intere-t. conduct, and so on. To put the matter in its crudest 
terms so that there may be no misap})rehen^ion. we believe that every man 
cherishe.- in his iincon^rioiis the wi^h for sexual intimacy with his mother and the 
desire to remove bv death anv disturbing ri\al. particularly his father ; the converse 
applies equally to the woman, the term *' (Edipus complex being med in both ca^es. 
Such a statement, abhorrent as it mu^t sound, is nevertheless the core of psyclio- 
analysis and inseparable from it. For the evidence in support of thi> apparently 
grotescpie hvp)Othesis I can only refer you to the extensive psycho-analytical literature 
dealing with it, nor could I have any hope of demonstrating its truth and convincing 
you of it in the few minutes at my disposal. My reason for mentioning it here at 
all is to j>oint out that, if it is true, it is bound to throw a flood of light on some of the 
most obscure problems in anthropology. To take but one of them : the almost 

i See my e<say on the Thcwy of SymboIi''ni,’‘ repriiitt^cl in P<(j>frs on P^ycho-nnnJy'^i'i s 
'third Edition, 102.3. 
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universai horror of incest, and the extraordinarily complicated and fierce law.'? that 
have been devised in the most varied parts of the world with the object of preventing 
it. It is well-known that previous explanations of this have proved most unsatis- 
factory, and no one has answered Frazer's^ convincing argument that laws of this 
order are made only for crimes towards which a strong and widespread temptation 
exists. The argument ends in a non possnnnis : incest could not be forbidden so 
stringently unless there were a general inclination towards it ; but the laws do exist 
and there is no inclination. Psycho-analysis, on the other hand, points out that the 
strong and universal inclination tov'ards incest, which is logicallv implied in the 
argument, does really exist, only that for the most it is repressed in the uncon- 
scious ; it is an inclination of which we are mostly quite unaware, but it is none the 
less real and important. Time forbids me to enter on the endless ramifications that 
lead from this idea, but anthropologists know how numerous and important are the 
problems that relate, directly or indirectly, to incest. I can do no more than mention 
one or two : the endless initiation rites and ceremonies of both savage and civilised 
races/- the numerous myths and cosmogonies where the content is either openlv or 
.symbolically incestuous, and the vast problems of totemi:^m itself.^ 

The second group of ideas in the unconscious of which I wish to say something, 
namely, those relating to death, will be discus^jed presentlv in connection wdth some 
current anthropological \dews. After this absurdly imperfect sketch of the p^vcho- 
aualytical theory we must turn to the bearing of it on anthropological problems, 
and here too I can offer only the briefest of outlines. 

It is an easily made observation that the ire of anthropologists is almost as readily 
aroused by the assertion that savages cannot be compared with children as by the 
opposite one that they can be so compared. Similarly, one invites contradiction by 
inaintaiiiiiig either that a vast gulf exists between savages and ourselves, or that there 
is no appreciable difference between us. I trust, therefore, that I shall be strikiim 
a peaceful note when I suggest that there is truth in all of the four statements, 
though a more profound trutli than i> sometimes recognised. The reason whv this 
diplomatic attitude is possible is because the psycho-analytical view of both children 
and civilised adults differs in some important respects from the usual one. We 
find, on the one hand, that the two modes of thought that for ])resent purposes mav be 
called infantile and adult re>pectively — corresponding roughly with unconsciom 
and conscious thinking-— differ from each other very profoundly indeed, far more so 
than might ordinarily be imagined: but on the other hand that children and adult< 
manifest the two modes of thought in no very dissimilar mea'^ure. Thus there is more 
of the infant in the adult than i^ commonly recognised, and also more of the adult 
in the child. Or. to put it in another way, there are enormous <lifferences. but these 

^ Frazer. mvl Ex<>gaiaii, Vcl. IV, p. 

- See Ileik. Btigifrus' P^ychoh^gyj ('h. ITT. 

^ See Freud, np. rp., ( 'h. IV, and a furthcoming work on t!ie "uhject f>y Fulieim. 
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are not mueli between child and adult as between two modes of thinkins: which 
are pre.-ent in both. Stated in term^ of values, this re.^iilts in a ,£rreater respect for 
the mind of the child and a less re-pect for that of the adult. 

Xow I siLrmise that very uiulIi the same mav prove to be true as regards the 
relationship between savage and civilised peoples. It so. this would mean two things. 
Fir-t. that much of tlie supposed deficiency of primitive peoples in such functions 
a^ concentration, reason, powers of disrriniination and logic, and so on. is not due to 
the lack oi the>e cpialities much as to a clifierenr oihmtation of emotional interest 
from our own. as Hocart^ ha- brilliantly demonstrated in his studv of the Fijian 
language : recognition of this would lead to a greater approximation of tlie savaire 
mind to c>ur own. Secondly, however, the ditierence between primitive emotional 
thinking and logical reason unintiuen* erl by subjeetive faetors must be regarded as 
very great, and it i< epute iJOs-'-ible that there n a rpiantitative difference between 
.savages and civilised peoples in thi^ re.-pecr, jmt a-' there is after all between children 
and adults. In other words, it i'^ po-^ible that the conscious thinking of savages 
i" more directly and extensively infiuenced by unconscious factors than i^ that of 
civilised peoples, just as i^ with the child. In making thi< .mgge^tion I wi<h 
to guard mv-elf against the charge ot underestimating the complexitv of the relation- 
ship in question. Xaturally there no thought of mental evolution liaving pro- 
gressed in a uniform and orderly manner, without anv retrogression^ and other 
complications, nor do I imagine that there is anvthing more than the very grossest 
correspondence between thn evolution and the ethnological grading that may be 
eitected in regard to the present race.- of mankind. 

I come next to the (.onvergt^nce of psvcho-anaivtical and modern anthropo- 
logical view.> to which reference wa^ made earlier in this paper. Tlie mo>t important 
point of correspondence is the tendency in both case.- to inter j>ret data in terms of 
purely liumau and self-centred motives of a kind which critics might dub material- 
i.stic. Few antliropologists to-day would expect savages to be [uimarilv concerned 
either with ethical ab^tractiom or with lofty philosophical speculations about the 
universe. Those wh(> used to imagine this did not recognise the more lowly nature 
and origin of their own interest-. The primitive interests of mankind lie nearer 
home, in his own breast, aiul tliat must be as true of the savage as psycho-analysis 
has shewn it to be of ourselves. iMan is ]}rimarilv concerned with his immediate 
personal interests : to these everything else is reallv secondary. The world is origin- 
ally viewed from within out. and our inmost thoughts and interests are projected on 
to it as on a vast sciccn. Elliot >Smith. for instance, ileclares tlie /efi motif oi maids 
civil Lsat ion to be his desire for continuous self-preservation, in both this life and the 
next, anci he liolds that from the search for the various olijects which were supposed 
to ensure this resulted much of man's cultural endeavour. This \'iew will be con- 

1 Hoc art. ■■ The P^veiiolui^ical Xiiterpretation of Lan^oia'^^e.*’ 
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sidered more closely in a moment, and I only wish to remark here on its a,greement 
with the psycho-analytical theory in attaching importance to the more human, 
personal, and indeed egocentric motives as being the fundamental ones. His 
tremendous generalisation, further, tliat all the beliefs of primitive man concerning 
the nature of life can ultimately be referred back to the story of his own origin, his 
birth or creation.'*^ is one that would meet with extensive support from the side 
of psycho-analysis and is quite on the liiie^ of a recent important study by Otto 
Kank.- 

Another field in which the convergence of conclusion^ is verv striking in manv 
Wci\> i^ that of symbolism, and I venture to think that the correspondence would 
be even closer were it not for the eonfusion that exists about what actuallv con- 
stitutes s^-mbolism. For us the expression denotes the process wherebv one idea 
i> used (mostly unwittingly) as a substitute for an unconscious idea. The number 
of unconscious ideas is relatively small, far smaller than that of the svmbolising 
ideas. From the interpretation side the two r|uestions are : when is a given idea 
being used symbolically I a matter that cannot be gone into here : and which un- 
conscious idea or ideas is it symbolising I It ^hould be remembered that none of the 
psycho-analytical conclusions about ^ymbols and the interpretation of them were 
derived from familiarity with anthropological data, but from laborious studies 
carried out on individuals. The circumstance makes the correspondence with 
anthropological data especially interesting. I can give here onlv a few examples 
of this, and for the sake of uniformity will choose them from the ^vritings of two 
members of the same school. Elliot Smith and . J. Perrv. Psvcho-analvsts have 
long remarked that objects possessing a fancied resemblance to the female pudenda, 
as covTy shells are supposed to. can function as symbols of the latter. Elliot Smith^ 
quotes two eighteenth-century WTiters. Pumphius and Adamon. who pointed out 
this attribute of cowTies, and comes to the conclusion that the whole of the complex 
shell-cult wus based on this circumstance. The cowTy. being thus a svmbol of the 
female pudenda, became endow^ed with various life-giving powders. But Elliot Smith 
has made two further steps in this connection, both on purelv j)svcho-analytic lines. 
A common mode of unconscious representation is by the mechanism knowm as pars 
pro toto. when a part is used to represent the whole, as w'lth an alliiNion. A much 
more curious one is the exact opposite of this, wdien the wdiole is u-ed to represent 
a part, such as wdien a little man apppears in a dream as a symbol of the male organ 
Itself, or a woman as a symbol of the female organ. Xow. Elliot Smith, after point- 
ing^ out how the cowry came to be identified wdth, or regarded as, the mother and 

^ Elliot Smith. Thi Evolution of the Dnigon ^ 1019, p. 4.V 

“ Otto Bank, Dns Trauma tier Gehvri, 1924. 

' Elliot Introduction to Wilfred Jack.unV Syih n. Er'rhnn of the Migrotions 'of 

Eorhj Cuiturt-, 1917. p. 111. 

^ Elliot Smith. Th^ Er Taion Ih'ig p. 20. 
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creator of the huniaii family/' tlieu becoming per^onitied in the figure of the Great 
^lother Godde>^. states it as a fact that this *’ Great 3Iother tvas nothing more than 
the cowry "hell/'^ We >hould de-scribe this >ame fact by saying that the (lodde^s 
was here fimctioning a^ a symbol of the womb. or. put in another wav. that the only 
iutere^t in the Great Mother in thi^s parficfdar context resided in her genital organ. 
Thirdly, in ju'-t th*^ same sense as I imi.'-ted above that uncoimious as^^ociation was 
really actual identification, he VTite> / ” The covTy wa^ not merely an amulet to 
increase fertilitv : it was itself the actual parent of mankind, the creator of ail living 
things." The identilicatioii of the Mother Pot with the Great Mother, or rather 
with her womb, i^ a similar examj)le of what we mean by true .symbolism, and Elliot 
Smith points out '^oine of it> extraordinary ramifications : "At first, it was merely 
a jug of water or a baskeU of hg^. but elsewhere it became a witch's cauklron, the 
mairic cup. the Holy Grail, the font in which a child i< reborn into the faith, the vessel 
of water here lieing interpreted in the earliest sense as the uterus or the organ of 
birth. Yet another familiar group of ^ymbol^ m psycho-analytical work is a portal, 
door, or gate wav a^ uneon''riom representative^ oi the vaginal opening, and here also 
Elliot Sniith-* i- in full accord with u-. One of the most recent discoveries in our 
held is that the spider or octopus mav function as a symbol for the Mother/^ but I 
hnd that Elliot Smith had already independently pointed this out, though the way 
he -uggests the svmbolisni arose (cowry — -Red Sea “spider shell "-^octopus) is 
a--uredlv not the only one possible, unless we are to su])pose that our patients ha\e 
all inherited memories of their ancestor'^' sojourn by the Red Sea. 

An unexpected psvclio-analytic hnding wa'- that animals, in dreams or neurotic 
-vmptom-, mo-t often svmboli-e one or other parent or eke children, and that the 
thoughts to do with them were often connected with ideas about birth. Perry" 
tells u- that in Egvpt '* the cow was regarded as a foini of the Great Mother, because 
.-he feed- children v ith her milk " : and. of course, endless similar examples could be 
(pioted from mvthologv and fblk-lore. Tlii^ one discovery opens up a large chapter 
in aiitliropotjgv. paiticularlv in relation tcj totenii.'^m, as hreiid' has shewn in detail. 

Another remarkable di.-covery c>f p.>}T]io-analy>is wa> that every individual 
parses in earlv life through a pha>e of bisexuality, and that the unconscious always 
retains important traces of this stage in develojinient. This means that, although 
the masculine and feminine principles can be fairly clearly differentiated, neither 

^ Iihm, np. fit., p. 210 . 

“ hltm. op. rtf., p. lot. 

LU nt. op. cif., p. Isl. 

^ Idftn, op, cit.^ p. ISS.' 

’» Abraham. "The Spi([er as a Drtcim Symbol,’ l/tUr/ntf. Jonnt. oj P^jiho-Annhj^i'i., iy22, 
\’ol. IV, p. :m. 

Elliot Smith, op. rit.. p. 109. 

^ Perry, ffrdjut of Ma(jlc and RtJigion, 192*1, p. 19. 
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oi them is am thing like definitely confined to the ajjpropriate sex as is commonly 
thought. The unconsciom not only interchanges the two sexes with an astonishing 
freedom, but other curious traces are left of the primitive attitude towards sex.^ 
rVmple evidences of the same free interchange are to be found in anthropological 
data. A characteristic bisexual symbol may be mentioned in this connection, that 
of water. "We find that water plays a very extensive pcirt in dream svmbolism, and 
other products of the unconscious, in connection with ideas of birth.- and that it 
plays the .^ame part here as the amniotic fluid does in reality. From Elliot Smith^ 
we hear that in Ancient Egypt ** a bovd of water became the symbol of the fruitful- 
ness of woman. ^ Such '^vmbolism implied that woman, or her uterus, was a receptacle 
into which the seminal fluid was poiued and from which a new being emerged in a 
flood of amniotic fluid. “ and he adds elsewhere-^ that water became an essential part 
of any act of ritual (i.c. symbolic) rebirth. He points out further^ the womb origin 
of the Mother Pot conception, and that a bowl of water was the hieroglvphic ^ign 
fin the female principle in the words for wilva and woman. On the other hand, 
we find in pK-^ycho-analv-is that water, rain. Ac., are aPo common unconscious ^vmbols 
for the male fertilising fluid, whether this is regaicled as semen or. in infantile lanmiage, 
as urine. Perry' tells us that Osiris diflered from the Mother Goddesses in one important 
particular, namely, that he presided over irrigation, and Elliot SinitlP sa\> that 
it is not sinprising in coiisecpience that Osiris ** should have had phallic attributes, 
and in himself have personified the virile powers of fertilizaticm " ; he also comments^ 
on the ec|uivalency of the ideas of spilling water on or irrigating the earth and the 
act of coition. As is well known, ideas concerning water constituted one of the 
re>pects in which the attributes of the Egyptian Gods and Goddesses respective Iv 
became extraordinarily confounded one with the other, and I w-ould sugtfest that this 
pro(^ess was greatly facilitated by the existence of a primitive stage of bi-exiiality. 

An interesting relic of this stage is derived irom the primitive belief that w'oinen. 
particularly tlie Mother, are similar anatomically to men. and that there is no note- 
w^orthy difference between the clitoris and the penis. This idea plavs a huge part 
m tlie pNvchofjgy of neurotic disorder in both sexes, and is one of the sources of the 
dread of the '• terrible 3Iotlier,” which may of coiir-e exist side by side with jirofound 


^ j hi-- woid i-. u-e«l here in a nai rower than *' scxualitv.” 

- Tho latcDr. . 1022. V(.I. XNXTir. p. 2i) ft s^y.) 

cou(tpti(*u of the pWLliu-aualytc, view^ on this point in liis 
tlieiii. 


'showed c»>n>iderat>Io miss- 
tu! attempt to controvert 


' Elliot Smith, r/t.. p. L32. 

i III luy oimiion. it would be more acxurate to ^ay here that it wa- a yvinhol of tho inv-rnant 
womb and was only a metaphor for the idea of frnitfnlne^s. 

'* np. r/f.. p. 3.‘h 

hhtn, op. rif., pp. ITS. 1S2. ls,3. 

" Peiry, op. rd., p. 2s. 

^ Elliot '^mith. op. cd.. p. 30 

'• op. c/h, pp. 2s. 20. 
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aiteetion. Thi> plays al>o an exteii->ive part in inytliology. as ^^itne^s the mam' portals 
with phallic eiublenis. the male attrihnites a^cril)ed to IMother Gothies>ses in Egyj^t 
and elsewhere {uraeiis. wOtiire, pap\Tiis. lVcJ and. as Freud has ^hewnd it is the 
ultimate ba-«i> of the widn spread taboo of virgiiiitr. 

I come tinally to the famom self-preservation '* theory of the modern British 
school of ethnolo^'. and will begin by quoting a discerning passage from Elliot 
Smith.- who I understand is the autlior of the theory : “ The interpretation of 
ancient text^ and the study of the beliefs of le^.^s cultured modern peoph\-5 indicate 
that our expie»ions : ’ to give birth.' * to give life.* ’ to maintain life.' ‘ to 
ward olf death.* ’ to injure goofl luck,' ‘ to prolong life.’ ' to give life to the dead/ 

‘ to animate a corj>^e cir a rejjre^entation of the dead.' ' to give fertility.* ’ to 
impregnate.' ‘ to create.' represent a series of specializations of meaning which 
vcere nor clearly differentiated the one from the other in early times or among 
relatively primitive modern people." Xow I woidd submit that this vagueness and 
imperfect differentia ti(jn relate rather to the conscious apprehension and expression 
of these peoples than to the facts themselves on which the ideas were based, so that 
it may nor be a hopele^s task for m to attempt to distinguish the relative strength 
of the actual motivating forces. If we were to ask the authors and supporters of 
the self-preservation theory to effect this differentiation. I am inclined to think that 
their amwer could be summed up in the statement that the strongest motive in the 
grouji they are considering, or possibly even in all mankind, was the wish to over- 
come death. This includes both the desire to ward off death [i.e. to prolong life, 
tu maintain life, kc.) and the desire to perpetuate life beyond the grave, which, 
we know, was effected by a ritual of rebirth (the central idea of mummification). 
AVe have thus to inquire into the primordial conception of death and life after death, 
and here also I will take a passage from Elliot Smith^ as a text. '' From statements 
in the earliest literature that have come down to us from antiquity, no less than 
from the views that still prevail among the relatively more j^timitive peoples of the 
present day. it is clear that original Iv man did not consciously formulate a belief in 
immortality. It was rather the result of a defect of thinking, or as tlie modern 
psychologi'^t would express it, an iii.^tinctive repression of the unpleasant idea that 
death would come to him personallv. that primitive man refused to contemplate 
or to entertain the po.'^sibility of life coming to an end. So intense was his instincth'e 
love of life and dread of such physical damage as would destroy his body that man 
uncomseioiislv avoided thinkint^ of the chance of his own death : hence his belief 
in the continuance of life cannot be regarded as the outcome of an active process 

of constructive thought It would, of course, be absurd to pretend that any 

people could fail to recognise the reality of death in the great majority of casc'^, 

^ Preiid, Das Tabu der Virginitat, Sam ni lung klciner Schriften, 4e Folge. 1918. 

“ Elliot kSmith, op, cit., p. 20, 

3 IdPrn, op, rlt.. pp. l^ro, I4f\ 
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The mere fact of burial is an indication of this. But the point of difference between 
the views of these earlv men and ourselves was the tacit assumption on the part of 
the former that in spite of the obvious changes in his body (which made inhumation 
or some other procedure necessary) the deceased was still continuing an existence 
not imlike that which he enjoyed previously, only somewhat duller, less eventful 
and more precarious. He still needed food and drink, as he did before, and all the 
paraphernalia of his mortal life, but he was dependent upon his relatives for the 
maintenance of his existence. " 

There are two chapters in this matter of preserving life after death, according 
to whether it is a Cjuestion of our own life or someone else’s. The latter part of the 
problem appears to have been unduly subordinated by the British school of ethnology, 
and for that reason I will omit disciLssion of it here. But I would express my belief 
that it is highlv important, and that a clue to its meaning is given by the fact ihat 
the significance attached to the second person’s survival is much greater when he is 
a king, chief, elder or other great person'*- [i.e, a father substitute).- We will therefore 
confine ourselves to the problem of what may be called self--urvival. which is an 
integral part of the self-preservation theory. 

To those who have followed the argument of this paper so far it may be of interest 
to hear what ideas concerning death are to be found in the unconsLiou<. In one sense 
it may be said that there are none, for the unconscious conceives of this idea in (piite 
a different way from the conscious mind. The nearest approach it niake^ to the latter 
IS when it is a matter of other people's death. This it regards, as does the child, 
simply in the light of a removal or absence, more or less prolonged, tlie cjuestion of 
eternity hardly entering in. One's own death, on the other hand, in the sense of the 
extermination of life, is absolutely inconceivable to the unconsciou'^. and. indeed, 
the idea is hard fully to realise in consciousness. In the context where one would 
exx)ect it to occur one of two other ideas appear in its stead. In the first place, 
the idea of dying— really of being killed — may be taken in the -eiise of being severelv 
injured in a vital part, i.r. castrated, and this idea of being castrated (in either sex) 
is always regarded as the punishment for incestuous wishes. The second, and 
deeper, way in which the unconscious regards death is as a rever>al of the birth act. 
leading to a return to the pre-natal existence within the maternal womb. It is plain 
that this must have relation to the innumerable rituals or rebirth svmbolism. both in 
heathen religions and in CIiri<tianity, as the sovereign measure for compiering death 
and -ecuring imraortaiity : endless mxth< and folk beliefs, which I have no time to 
(paote here, bear witness to this primitive conception of death as a return to tin* 
womb, to the convicti(Ui that life can only return to the bourne whence it set forth 

^ Ste Fivinl, TiAnn tind Tnhif, Ch. IT. 

- This au illustration of the quite oue-sided nature of the aigiuneut in the latter part uf 
this paper, for it deah only with the individuals relation to the Motiier and omits consideration 
of the ahno-t equally important relation to the Father, 
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Both the irlea> iiienti(')Ue(h tlierefore. aiv to the ar-t of eiiterinit onr-e more 

tlirougli the niciternal ])urtaL Avliether i^artly, a- in roitu^,^ or a> at birtlu 

It i< noteworthy, further, tliat two act- are regarded a> e([iiivalente bv the 

uneon-ciou-. another example of the extraordinarv extent to which it differs from 
our eon-cious thinkim^. 

If our findinw'^ are correct, anil no one (jualiffe<l bv personal investigation luw 
any doubt on the matter, then we -hould bf^ in a po-itioii to supplement the .-e[f~ 
preservation theory in a number of important re-])ects. of which I shall briefly indicate 
three. The fir-t ha- to do with the maternal synd)(->Is u-e<l in the ritual of rcdjirtli. 
I imamne that Elliot Smith and lii.- Lolleanues would be iiiclined to regard tliesp 
-<.)mewhat as follow^. Believing that the womb wa^ either the creator or. at all 
event-, tiw -oiirce of life, the ancients effected an abstraction of the idea and u-^d 
vari«m- tokens pos-es^ing some resemblance to the female pudenda a-' representatives 
ol thi- abstract idea. They would present the-^e to the dead bodv a- much as to sav : 
*' Thi- i- the sort of thing that will enable you to achieve rebirth and contimiedexi-t- 
eiK'c.*' To us. on the contrary, the syniholisni is much more literal and concrete. 
The metaphorical and abstract side of it i- purely secondary and comeious. and the 
real meaning is much more definite. The cowry, to take thi- example, is not merelv 
an emblem of creative ness in general, or of wombs or Mother Goddesses in general, 
but a symbol of the actual womb of the mother of the individual dead person, 
and the -en-e of the ritual i- a- follows ; ” you know in your deepest heart, the 
oiiiv hojie of attaining imnnjrtality is to penetrate into the AAlIev of the Shadow of 
Death. tc> pa-s once more tlirough the p<_)rtcd- of your mother’s womb, to undcrgc> 
a -ecciiid birth that will annul the effects of the first- and will tliii- enable voii to 
re-enter Paradi.-e : here i^ her womb." 

Ill the second place, we can throw further light on the fact that for the re- 
atiimatioii of the Eg\'|)tian corpse vari<uis male symbols, both phallu' and seminal (tlje 
•serpent-shaped waiifl. the adze of the Anubis who invented mummification, libations, 
sediva. red ochre and otln^r blooil e'juivalent<). are necessary in addition to the female 
oiw- di-cu-sed above. It mav be correlated with the astoni'^hing fact mentioned 
])revioiisly. that in the iincoiiscioii"; the two ideas of sexual union (particularly ince-t) 
and of re-birth (/.c, return to the mother's womb) are regarded as equivalent- : the 
distinction is hardiv drawn between the whole jier-oii entering the mother's hodv 
or only that part of him known in legal phraseology his " person," he, penis. 
In this way it comes about that (re')birth and coitus are erpiivalent ideas wlien tlie 

^ In tlie weman tliis idea is ivplaLed )>y that of incurpuratiu:^ the father in the act of sexual 
union. >o tiiat she hpcoiues penuaiietitly preiinant. thi.-j heinir eipiated to being in the mother’s 
Moinh })y the familiar mec'hanis>m of reversal. 

- Rebirth is really de-birth. The symbolism is an example of th(' mechanism of rt'vers d, 
and leally means passing into the womb instead of out of it ; it thus annuls the original hiith. 

Recently this symbolism of the return to Mother Earth was portrayed by Thomas ffaidv' 
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object the mother, and it is thus comprehensible that ritual^ symbolising either 
of these acts have the power of restoring life. This is also th^'^ rea.'-oii why bisexual 
symbols, notably water, play such a prominent part in thes^ rituaK. for they are 
connected with the ideas of both coitus and birth. Here. a> so often, we may fall 
back on Elliot Smith^ in support of oiu* conclmiom ; ** The .^tudy of folk-lore and 
early beliefs make> it abundantly clear that in the distant pavSt which I am now dis- 
cussing no clear distinction was made between fertilization and vitalizatioii, between 
bringing new life into being and reanimating the body which had once been alive. 
The process of fertilization of the female and animating a corpse or a statue were 
regarded las belonging to the same category of biological procosCs. The sculptor 
w'ho carved the portrait-statues for the Egyptian's tomb was called in' nJAt. " he who 
causes to live." and "the word ’to fashion' (///>) a statue is to all appearances identioal 
with ins, ' to give birth.' *' 

witli a quite tiiial preci-ioa and deliracy in hi'' poem on tlie death, ot Sir Frederick Treve-, and I 
cannot refrain from quoting it here. 

Ix THE Evexixc. 

( l-hji'clioter Cemeteiy. ) 

In the ev-eiiiiiun shortiv after he \\a- dead. 

He lay amid the du=^t and hoar 
td ages, and to a spirit attending said, 

■" lhi> chalky hed — 

I seem to }ia\ e l^een iicTe lufore ? * 

■' < > ye-. \ou imrfi been here. You knew the pk.^ e. " 
the -prite replied. lorn: eie yc>ur call : 

And if yon cared to do -c'l yon mnrht trace 
In thi"! white -pace 

our ([uality. your -nl stance, and your all." 

Thereat he said : ” W hy ua- I called awav 
1 felt no trouble or discontent. 

W iiy did t not prolon':r my ancient -tav 
Herein for aye " 

the 'iprite lookt'cl vague. " Xom* know- ! You went. 

" d’rue. Time lia- not as yet reveal“d to you 
Your need to go. Hut, some men tell, 

A marvellon- deftne-- called you forth — to do 
Mueii that wa- dm*. 

H. M>d. You Inn e rf'tunu'd. .\n(l all i> well." 

tumpare al-o W onl-\v(»rthA *' (>h‘ on the Intimati.m- ot Tmmurtahty," vlmii expie— c- a 
.-mnlai idea; and the well-known pa— age fiorn Shellev'- " Adonais " ; 

Life, like a dome ot many-enli.mred gla->, 

>tam- the white radiance of Etermt-y. 

Intil Heath tramples it to fragment';. — l>ie. 

If thou wuiildst he with that which tliou dost seek ! " 

^ Elliot >mith. op. r\i.. p. 2'. 
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Tlii^ brings us to the elixir uf life, in eroineetiou with whieli I shall rjuote the 
following text d *’ In delving into the remotely di^^taiit history of oiu* species we cannot 
fail to be impressed with the persistence with which, throughout the whole of his 
career, man (of the species has been seeking for an elixir of life, to give 

added ’ vitality ' to the dead (whose existem e was nut consciously regarded aseuEd). 
to prolong the days of active life to the living, to restore youth, and to protect Li< 
own life froni all as-ault^. not merely of time, but abo of circumstance. In other 
Words, the elixir he sought v'a< -(-mething that would bring * good luck ‘ in all the 
event'^ of his life and its continuation. i\Io-t of the amulets, even of modern tinv‘-. 
the lucky trinket^, the averters of the ' Evil Eve.* the practices and devic*'^ for 
securing good luck in love and sport, in curimr bodily ills or mental di^tre^s. in attain- 
ing material pro-peritv. or a continuation of existence after death, are survivals of this 
ancient and persistent strivimr after thost^ object^ which our earliest forefatlu‘r< 
called collectivelv the ' givers of life.* ’'* Es-eiitially. therefore, the elixir jaorures two 
desiderata : immortalitvin the next life and the restoration of t'outli in thi-. and I -had 
point out presently the intimate association between the two. Long before the era oi 
Steinach. p-vcho-analvsts had recogni-ed this concern about "youth * to be a euplicin- 
i'^m for concern about virile powers, and Abrahanv and Eank^ have shown that the 
varioiu mamcal fluids jyosses^ing the virtue of lestoung it are all seminal symbol : 
such are the divine mead, soma, ambrosia, nectar, and so on. Xow a very remarkalile 
<linical observation bears on this double function of elixir, its powers of restoring 
VO util on the one hand and of securing immortality on the other. AAdien a patient 
consults Us with the complaints that he has an undue dread of death (thanatophobia) 
or of the next world, that life feels to him so short and that youth is rapidly passing 
away. oc. the two complaints which the elixir of life ilesigned to cure, then vee 
kimw something about his inner mind with absolute certainty, for tlie analysis of 
siu;h symptoms iiifalliblv leads to the same conclusion. He is snifering frcuu a 
(roii-'ciom or unconscious) ilread of impoteiicy. and this dread always come'- from tlw 
tear of beins: castrated as a punishment for liis incestuous wishes. As we have reason 
to think that these wishes are the main source of fear and guilt iii general, and that tn^ 
dreacl and horror of them was even stronger in primitive man, it is little wonder 
that the search for magic objects whose phallic or seminal attributes would coiiut^'r- 
act such terrors has plaved a tremendous part in the history of oiu* race. 

The tliird. and perhaps the most important, supplement to the self 'preservation 
theorv I would propose is that a more ecpial balance should be restored between tlie 
ideas of life an<l death. This theorv would '-eeni to be based C)U a sumewliat morbid 
over-estimation of the part plaved }>v the tear of death, important as this undoubteoly 

i IbhJ. p. I to. 

- Abraliani, op. cit. 

’ Hank : " ^Alkerp^ychuIogi'>che Paiailelen zu den infant ilen Sexual theenen, reprinted 
in hi' J^^udnjf.inahjtibclti IjhitrarjK zvr Mythi- ifforsdorng 1919. 
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is The motive.-^ we have been conM.lering apply ju't mueh to the poMTive .-nle 
uf life to tlii> uetrative .-iile. The desire lor unbounded virility probably p!ay.s a 
areater part than the de>ire for indelinite exi^teia e. for the hitter i- often taken for 
granted by the jiriinitive mind, and always In- the umon-ciom mnid.^ whereas expeii- 
enre i< e-ointantly pla<-in,g limit- on both tlie capaeitv and the exerei-e of the sexual 
funetion-. Clinically both dread-<. of inpiotency and of death, ahvay- indicate the 
action of ca-tratioii fears in relation to iiice-tuous wChe-. while the man who is not 
troubled bv eitlier i'' the man who ha"^ overrome hi^ <lread of iime-t.- 

The two meam ot re-iiiiioii with the mother, part or whole {penis or body)-itre 
each aeeonpianied bv < oriv-punding horror- : the tir-t by imputeiiee. oc. ca-tration. 
and the -econd by having to experience once more the terrible pa-age of the womb 
canal in the transit through death to paradi:>e. AA hat i" astuiiudiiig that the tvo 
desire^ are erpiated in the uneonsciou- mind, are the two horror-. \et these two 
desires— or -hall we decide to call them one. a- the unconscious doe- are the 
supreme driving force ot our life, and their fuililment it- tinal goal. 

The nearest approach to the gratilication of this primordial de-^ire is achieved 
in a happv -exual union with a loved object, and this explains the value of this act 
a- an aftixmation uf life and a denial of the horror- of ca-tration and death, let 
thi^ onlv avails in -o far as the primal wish — to re-enter the womb as a whole — i> 
exchanged for the incuni})Iete form of union reprp-ented by coitus, and in ^o far a- 
the }>rimal lova-cdjjtjct (the mother) can be exchanged for a p>erini>^ible and acce-sible 
one. It would seem that neither of tlie-e exchange- i.- ever completely accomplbhecl 
— at lea-t in the luieon.-cioiis- — so that man i> condemned to an imperfect sati'^facTion 
of hi'^ deepe-t desire^. Hence hi- re-tle-'^ and in^atial^le .-trivings fur some other 
substitute for lii^ heart's desire. Hence the a-toni-hing wandering- and ex}>k")rations 
of the Ancient Kgvptian^ related to us by modern ethnologist-. Surely somewhere 
there is to be found a wonderful L-le of the Blest. with beautiful maidens, golden 
fruit, and a fountain of " youth." But there are liniit'^ to man's powers of searching 
in the outer world, and every few hours even he has to have recourse, in the state of 
sleep, to what psycho-analysis teaches us is an imaginary re-establishment of pre- 
natal exi-teiice.^ And when faced bv the grim fact of death, tliough he may shrink 

^ Eternity really a nrirativc cuiuept and >iin})ly means the timelestfiios to rharacterittie 
of unconscious thinkinir. and tiierefore (d’ pre-natal existence. 

- E.[i . Iw traiiNfurming the dcMie, transferrins^ it to anotlier woman than his mother and 
satitfaetorily ^n’atilyimj: it with lier. 

Bor the peculiar woinh ^;ymholl^^m of this, see tlie chapter on " The Island of Ireland " in 
my Eo^fnjs o,i PAijrho-AafiJy^l'-, lh23. I hope to deal in a future paper with the 

interesting ■' El Doraih) ’* theme, which Perry [ F>>lk- L<>rt, 1021. voL xxxii, p. 150) has shewn 
to be -o mterwnveii \uth it. 

4 Incidentally, here it the scdution of the problem rai.-ed by Perry ( The Origin, etc.. <*p. dt.. 
p. 46) of whether the crouehing position in which hudict weie placed in caves is to be related to 
the attitude diirinL" -leep or during intra-uteriue life. The answer is. to both, for the two are 
psychologically the -ame. 
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in fear from the tlioiiizht of the ]»ainfiil re-hirth it iinconsritni^ly yvniholi^e^, never- 
thele^- the deepe>t part ut lii> ueinu Laniiot refii:-e the wild hope that once tlii^ final 
^tnmyle i- over he mav, in ^pite cd all hi^ di^a]i]H)intments. enter at la<t into the 
iomred-for haven (or heaven) of pea^i and jiartake yet a<raiii of the lo^t hii-s of 
>shr vana. 
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I. — IXTRODUCTIOX. 

There is pt^rliaps no part ul; the earth's surface where, in an e(|ual area, so many 
inetralithi(* monuments have been revealed as in the Maltese Islands. The remains 
were remarked as early as the seventeenth (’entiiry (1 and liave been visited and 
pictured by more than one artist (2). but it was only with the accurate work of (reneral 
de la Marmora in ls:k2 (3) that there was any advance in the knowledge of the plan 
of these buildings. Since that date contributions to the subject have been made bv 
A aiice 1812 (I), Gerhard 1848 (5), A assallo 18.j3 (r>), Furse 1888 (7). Cariiana 
1882-98 (8). Magri lOtib (9). Ma}T 1901 an<l 1909 (10), AGiby. Feet, Bradley and 
iagliaferro 1908-11 (11). and Zainniit 1901-23 (12). Furthermore, to the neolithic 
sanctuaries have now been added a series of dolmens (I))) and cave dwellings (M) 
whiih probably belonged to the same period and were used by the same people. 
It is with object" found in the sanctuaries alone that we are here < oncerned. 

AVe need not discuss the megalithic building" in detail. It will "utlue to 
romiml the reader tir"tly that they art' all of neolithic age, m the sense that, so far as 

1 Tlie nun9H‘i- ui hiado't- irFi tu the lubliucuiphy on [u 
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evifleiice jioes. nu metal had reaehed the inland'' at the time when thev were reared, 
and, ''erondly. that tliey all a« cord with the same primarily simple arcdiiteotural plan, 
implicated, however, hv later addition^' and alteration^. Each temple or sancduary 
ajipear^ to liave consisted originally of a >hort entrance pa^<age on which followed 
twn d(nible ap-C" wldch wa-- connected by a corridor in line with the entrance 
]»a'->acre. and terminated in a ''inall -^emicirciilar chapel in line with the entrance 
and the roiridor. The simplc'^t and most tv])ical of the temple^ is the Gigantia 
of <_r 02 o. <i plan C)t which will ^erve a^ an exdm])le. (See Plan. p. 70.) 

Xc) dehnit*-^ luie of orientation seem-' to have governed the coiistnu tion of the-e 
building-, but they were always built in paii'^. one being laruer than the other, 
and they were very probablv roofetl bv corb'^lled arches. It is also po^'-ible that 
after the root had been e(.)mpleted the entire building was covered over by a 
thi< k layer of earth, ^o that it assumed a >puriomIy >ubteTranean character. 
A\ hen the >anetuarv fell intu negleet the roof would, after a time, collapse, burying 
the building in the debris and thm saving it from being rifled or further destroyed. 
It i- per hap'' to tlii'' ciutom of covering the buildings with earth that we owe 
the irood preservation of the Maltese neolithic monuments, in spite of the softness 
ot the -tone of which thev are constructed. 

h)iie of the -anrtuarie*^ with which we are concerned, the Hypogeuni at Hal 
Satiieni. diifer- from the others in being trulv subterranean. The architects of this 
structure have -ought to reproduce in the living rock many of the structiual features 
and appearaiic-e- characteri-tic of -imilar wijrks above ground. 

The most remarkable object- fcmnd in the-e neolithic sanctuaries are a .series 
ot statuette- and other repre-entation- of the human form. Notwithstanding the 
number. ]jerfectioii and peculiarity of these figures they have as yet received little 
atrcntion. Xoiie have been fullv described, a number have not lieen previously 
figured, nor is there anv comprehensive account of them as a grou]). In the following 
pages we hav>^ -ought to de-cribe all these neolithic ^Maltese re]_)resentations of the 
liuman foim that have so far come to light. 

AVe have not hesitated to draw conclusions from our findings, but we have 
separated tlie^e from the descriptions themselves. We thus seek to place before 
the leader material from which mav be drawn wider generalizations than we have 
been able to make. 

All the object- here described are now in the Valletta 3Iuseuni at 31alta. with 
tlie ex( e]U]on of objects 14, to (PI. XIV), 63 and G4 (PI. XX). Of the.se. objects 14 
and 13. forming parts of the buildings, have been left in their places in the 
-<inctuaries of Hagiar Kim and Tarxien resjiectively, while the two heads discovered 
<it the Gigantia, and described as objects 63 and Gt, are in the public library on the 
island of Gozo. 
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II. — Biuliography. 

•IM'G F. AheU — Mutr t Uhi^lraUt. T>(nrrr,/o,n: ih' M>ata, ]tU7. Piintcd at th<- I’alacc 

ut ( l-rand Mattel of the KiuLdit'^ of ^Falta. The work wa^ leprinttd at Lyon- in IT-o. 
and oditcd an»l amplified into four folio voIuur- hy (d. A. (/laiitai. .Malta, 

I ) dean Hoiu'l. — Voyujp pltfurkaijiz > ;L 9 SniHr dp Mft If e tf dt /. 4 voliiiiu Idu*!". 

17^2'S7 . see especially voL iv. PL. 241)-)!, O. Bie-. M/df t llhidrnftt. Pome. 

L. Mri/zara. Tp/nple .t nt^ d th> < d ,t dif da G^u/d^ dG:o?/;vG do/'> I'dt d^ (.''dlp'n a '< ,f>-’ 1 'i'Ji nl 
n't.zn dp Mtdit t!' 1S27. Pan-. iN2.'5 ; Md H. Smyth. '• Xotice of -ume Po_unains ai h*ozo 
near Malta/'’ in Airli f ^ vol. xxii. 2P4. London. 1S2P. 

d) Albert de la Marmora — Lettre .1 ^[on-ieiir Raoul Ror liette -nr le Temple de Idh' do Prozo (.lit 
la Toui de (/‘ant-/’ in the Xn/n.fJIt> puhltit^ par In S<rfnn< Frn/> /(at >d 

Arrh inhujdpft, Paris. Is36. 

(4) T. ( / \dinoe.— ” Description of an Ancient Temple near Crendi. Malta,” ^irch rodpjd/. V'*}. xxix. 
227. London, 1S42. 

> -3i (deihard -~Arche<')hjgi^che Ztii>i ng, 1^4S, p. odd. and Archnudrjaufl Junr/ioL ix. 2dP, and xni. ‘jd7. 

((>) (_d Va— alio — .1/2 ♦/o/z/VR//, 18-73, p. 381. 

(7) P. Fur-e On the Prehistoric Monument- of the T-lands of iMalta and ( /jzj.e” in rlie Pro- 
(^-^dt,af'> oj tJfp 1 /dprnafio/atl (daajtt'^s oj PrfJa ''far it .t/v// cuJag)/, held at AMrwdch in I’sdS. 
London, ISGO. 

' ) A. A. P aruaua.— iiepo/2 on f}>t Phn mrmn aiaJ Rmann Anfign aif •' In fh^ ffranp > f pL 

>'f Mfdta. Provernment Printiim ( >ffiee, Malta, lS,s2 ; P^frad jnrtl^.r K >'< (n aiim. ^ at fja M^gn- 
i‘f,,}<‘ Ahfapntu" t>f ffngair Ki/a, Mwtn, ixponf^jf in fJip ifrnr 188.7. ( '^o\aunim‘nt Ihintine 
‘hdi(.(*, ^lalta, ISSii ; Furthm* iMeyalithic r)i-e(av(.Ties and Exploration- in the Island- of 
Malta (lurinu L8d2 and l8d.3. Ai<'}i-r_tdnga'nl dnn} ml, \ ul. liii. 2d. London. I'^lb*. 

(fG E. Maitri.— if a « // > (>f a Mi-ijid ifjiir Tfaiph at Xr<i<dr[(i \ SJiea'kigaJi), GV>:r,, Malta. I'HbP 

lib} A. .Mayr.—” Die vorye-cliielitiichen Denkmaler von Malta.” in the Abha,.ilhi , gta d,^ i, 
’''/<///. Akndf n>it dpr \] L<'itn::ch.ajtriu 1. PT., XXI, Dd., Hi. Al)teilun!j:. Mrinchen. PMiR Tlii- 
w ork has been translated by Princess Louis of Batteiibern in a pm atelv printtid v{duuie 
entitled Tht PrehAtoric Rpnaitn^ 0/ Mtilfa, Malta, Iho.s : ^ee al-o 71ayr's Lht I Mnlja n„ 
Adprtf! n) , iMunchen. i9o9. 

111) T. E. Peet.— " Contrihutiou- to tin' 8tudyot the Pi ehistorit Period in Malta.” P>n>n-^ aj' fht 

R/dtA Srhjnd at Romp, Vol. v, London, P.Pn ; T. Ashby, R. X. Bradley, T. E. Peet and 
X. rauiiaterro. ■ Excavations in l9G,s-ll in\arious MeLmlithic Buildiim^ in Malta and 
( Poppa fh ffo Rnfidt Srhnaf at Rum^, vol. vi, London. 191 1 , T. Zammit.T. E. Pect and 

R. X. Biadhy, Tfa ^moJl nfdprt.ami ih* Honan- Slufjs fnnud tn fJa Hof Sofia n’, Pnhidonc 
H>fp<»pa,n of ( o^of Po.do, Malta. 1912: P. X. FMadh*y. Molfa and fh M^dffmnnaon Roa, 
London, 1912. 

112) 1. Zammit. — Annnof Popart" oj' tht (korotar of thr Volhito Mnaotn, Malta. 1904-23: Tht 

Hof Sotiifni Pft h tdorv' Ilgpogta/n of f 'osol Poofo, Jlolto, iMalta, 191 o. 

(13) A dolmen had been fkniivfl hy Homd in 17S7 in PL 249 of in- work, but it- -iteiemained 
unuoticed until pointed out to tile membei- ot the Bnti-h School at Rome in 1911. An 
«!(.( ount of tins and otln 1 dolmens 1- to !)♦* found in n oL vi <4 the Pajiets ot th« '^(.hooL 
( hluu‘ (lolnieii- have been found by TauhaftTro. by Pi//o, and by Zammit. 

fl4. P‘a\e dwallinu- were di-covered in Malta 111 1911 and in (h.zo in 1913 : a number of menhirs 
have also been found in the i-!and, rf. Rtyaf at thf Vaffnfa 4 / f,„- IPI 4 . 
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III. — Excavation of Sites. 

The object> de^crlbecl by us have been derived from live sites : Hagiar Kini. 
Miiaidra. Hal Satlieni (Hvpogeum) and Tarxien in the island of Malta and the 
so-called *’ Giirantia “ in Goz(e A few lines concerning these sanctuaries will be 
convenient. 

{<■/) Hatfiar Khn . — This site has yielded the mo^t valuable and characteristic of 
all the figures. Unfortunately it was explored earlier and le<s carefully than the 
others, and the record of the find'- there is verv imperfect. 

Hagiar Kim was excavated by Vance under direction of the MaltC'^e Govern- 
ment in 1S:39 and was described by him in in an unscientific manner. He 

speaks of seven large images of soft limestone (objects 1-1 and 6-S) and two of clay 
(objects b and 9). but does not tell us in what part of the building tiiev were found. 
Caruana in his re-examination of the ^ite in 1885 employed laboarers who had worked 
for b aine nearly fifty years earlier. They pointed out to him the actual spot in one 
of the courts where, they said, the images had been found. In 1852 Xewton secured 
two cart loads of pottery from Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra.^ but these have whollv 
disappeared. A villager from the neighbourhood of Hagiar Kim alleges that his 
father had found many more of the figures and had s<.)ld them to visitors. The site 
wa> re-excavated by Caruana in 1885. by Mavr in 19t>0. and bv members of the 
Briti-h School at Borne in 191i>. Xone of these examination-^ vielded further finds 
of human figures. In 191 1. however, the caretaker of the ruins lit upon the four small 
objects here described a'^ lU-l:3 (PI. XIX). (Object 15 (PI. A III) was ]>icked up in 
1922. 

[b] The IFjpoijenni nt Hal Sajliena — Thi-- remarkable subterranean work was 
<liscovered accidentally in 19ng. Its systematic exploration wa< commenced in 1901 
under tla^ direction of Magri. who died without leaving a record of his work. The 
excavation was continued from 1900 onvards ])y Zammit, who published an account 
of the excavatioiv. with a plan, in a scaive report printed in Malta in 1910 The 
Hvpogeum ( omist- c)f two floors or stories. From near the centre of the upper of 
thcM- a pit -link and in thi.- were found the ohjecr^ here described. S(»me of them 
were very briefly <lis( insecl by Zammit, Feet and Bradley in 1912. though attenthm 
had already been drawn to them by blayr in 1909. Xo adeipiate account of them has 
yet appeared. The -ite ha- yielded objects 10-28. 

Ic) d///uu/ru.— -This -anctuary is situated about half a mile from Hagiar Kim. 
bliiaidra wa< first excavate<l in Isfn by Lenormant. but Ids description of the state 
of the‘ budding lia- not (oinc down to m. the first plan being a rough sketch by 
Fergu-oii in 1872.- Mavr in 1 9 < mi made a better survey, which was completed by tlic 
Work of Ashby ,uid otlier- in lOltt when object 30 wa- disccfvered. 

^ O. X.jwtun. TnirtU ni^i [>■ In thf Lf'.int, vol. i, (1. 

- 9. Pergus-oii, Hade ^itone n i>. 657. 
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Of rho ''ite- in Malta witli whCli we are M)iueriietl ^Inai-lra lia- viejderl least 
material fur tlie ])nr])u-e (^t this ]-iaper, only live fiLiure^ liax'iiiLi Cecil lecuvered fiuni 
iht'i'f* {'>])jctt- 2'a-3U. Xmie of the adlpo-e titrure- that funii stiiking a feature 
of iLilre^e neulithic art liave been tuund tliere. and only a '-inyle figure fiillv 
rhar<icreri''rie of tint art (oitjcct 2lL PI. XI). All the Mnaidra hmire- a]>])ear to he 
of a votive character. 

(d) HnJ Tarrifti. — TIr^ exi-teiK e of tld^ ^aiK tuaiy had been Mn]»ected since 
1013. It was detiniteiv revealed in 1013 and was excavated by Zainmit in that and 
the followintr vear^. A General de-rription and in''(_)inj)lete trround plan n rendered 
in tile AfU'ffdl Bf.poif nf fJi(. VdlUjjjA for lOlh. Many characteristic and 

valuable tieure^ have been found at Hal Tarxien (objects oo~Cr2). and the site may 
vield further treasures. Diui^dug there still continues.^ 

(O TJo: Gujanltn of Guy j. — This laacrniticent monument, now eTcatlv dcterioraterh 
has a considerable literarv historv. It was known to Abela in IbIT and was beauti- 
ful Iv ])iet tired by Houel in 17S7. It was hr<t excavated by Mazzara in 1^27. and was 
examined verv carefullv bv La ^larimtra in 1^31. The s[te wa^' surveyed and 
de 'Scribed aLmin bv Mavr in loriO. 

Two heads (objects ^>3 and 04. PI. XX; were found by La iVlarmoia in the 
terminal cha])el of the larger temple. The-e heads are very imperfectly reproduced 
bv him. There is a contemporarv ^ket( h bv Busuttil that now rests in the Valletta 
Aluseurn which is the (original frr)m wliitOi Marmora s figure was engraved (Tagiiaferro 
Bepuest 2>0. AM. 17S). At some unknown date after La Marmora, a female bu.st was 
also found and is rursTuilv referred to }>v raruana in ISSl. All three are now in the 
public* librarv at (dc*zo. and have been briefly described by Mayr. The bust, liow- 
ever. i.s of Phcjenician. not neolithic. workmanshi]i. and we therefore do not clescrile 
it here. 

IV. — ^Materials axo M^urkmaxshir of Fnu'KEs. 

The sixtv-four objects that we here describe are vTougdit from the following 


substance- ; — 

fMuft rufG f/uhvf' to thf lAutij] — 

(dobigerina lime^tone . . . . . . . . . . 30 object^, 

^talaetite . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 object. 

'■ .'^(rapstone " r>r f lavev limestone . , , . . . 1 

Loiiuli <*lav . . . . . . . . . * . . lb object'^. 

Llav with smooth slip . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Mufr rials ft n't apt fo t]u' i si a ad — 

Ala Lifter . . . . . . . . . . . ■ 2 object^, 

liite striated pebble . . . . . . . . . . I object. 


(dlobigerina limestone is verv common in Malta and forms a large ]>art of its 
surface. If a line be drawn from Saint PaiiPs Bav in the north to Hagra H->euda in 
) See At rhiifAugia , 1916 voL Ixvii, 1917 vol. Ixviii, and 19^0 ynl, Ixx. 
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rlie Miutli It will be foTUid that fr>r of the inland east of the lino the surface rock 
< ompo-;ed of this ^tone interspersed with small and isolated outi-rop^ of the lower 
roralline lime-'tone. The area west of thi-' aititicial line, rtjm])risin2: about one-third 
of the island, is inainlv upper Loralline limestone. Eetwe<m the upper eoralline and 
tlie trlobieerina limestone a layer of clay intervenes. This clay, more r*r less fully 
baked, has been utilized by the neolithie arti-t-. The siirfai.e of the i-land of 
(dozo i^ a ho very laro:ely occupied by elobmerina limestone, and the two neolithic 
object'^ recovered there are fornitMl of that "ub-tanee.^ The itlobieerina l]me--tone i^ 
-••ft. yellowish, and easily worked, and has been ineil als(.> ior the buildiiiLT «-d the 
-aiietuaries. It i^^ still the universal buildino; material r>f tlie i^larah and the 
u-ual material of the Xeolithie houre-. 

The limestone figures are of two kinds, rouith and smooth. The maiuiatv of 
the figures after having been areurately cut have had their 'surface- Larefullv rubbed 
'lowii by the ^eid])tor. How acc mutely he wa^ able to work mav be gathered I)V roni- 
paring, for instance, the measurements given of objects 1 and 2. which in some 
dimen.^ioiLs accord within a millimetre. These have both been rubbed anil have a 
-month surface, but other figure^ erpiallv carefullv wc)iked liave been left rouLrh. 

The clayey lime-tone from which the beautiful little cil)ie(. t numbered 3b (PI. XI) 
iias been made is a layer formed on the up])er ])art of the globigerina limestone. It 
t onie- to the surface in manv parts of the island- and i^ -ometime- used bv the natives 
tor washing hence the name ” ^oa]i-tone ■ — and as a material for heartli- and tire- 
] laces. It is remarkable tliat a substance “-C) ea-ilv worked. re^'istant Xu hre and 
‘ apable of receiving -<uch <i good -iirface. should not have been lumv used by the 
ancient inhabitant^ of the isLimls. 

Very notewruthy i- the material of object IS (PI. XV). The arti-t ha^ here 
Worked on a natural -taiactite and ^hajied the head from that, leaving in the rough 
the piece of nak from whi( h the ^tahictite dt^])endtMl. Small "'talactitic ma-"'e^ are 
trepueut in Malta and Gozo. 

ran ])c gathered from tl>^ fine pottery in the \ alletta IMii'-enm. the netflithie 
:Malt<‘-c aiti-t wa-^ cxpeit in the u-e of day. Though -oiue of the modtb- we here 
describe are very rough, otlier- are excellent tvorkmaushi]). ]>o]ished and i overed 
wdth a verv tine -^iip. 

One obje« t. Xo. oU (PI. X\ ). i- bumied from a white striatcal i^ebble of a kiudnot 
known in the island. It see^ii^ to liave been a favourite Avitli the neolithic arti-t. a^ a 

1 An a< ( .»unt of the .Malta ami (m>zo, uitli an cx. elh nt -r.^lo-ual ina]>. m l.y 

•T. Murray. " The :^raltc<o Maud-, uith >])eual IMeoair** t<. thdr ( h Mo-i. a] ^tnutuo-.*' m the 
srnffl.h r;,n.frnph;rnl f,>r Is^o. p. London, IM)1. Thi. aitiUo and a nunihei ot 

otlier-. bv .T. H. Cooko. tln^ ( Mology (d Malta, an* it-piinted a woik On fht OS.-A-w , f iht 

I>hnnO. I.ondon. isUT. Eailier ount-, al-o vith a geoh.Lgeal map. aie M.utained iu 
an artide bv A Lath Adanv. On the Dentition ami ( )-teoloLV ot the .Malteve Fo^^il Elephants." 
in the 7Vw,v>m/.oe> -4 //., Zoo/o/po,) Suna,}. vol. ix. 1. Lomlon. lsT4. and in hi- Ao/, > oj ,t 
in tf'<- A 'A, \ nut'll (iinl Edinburgh, IsTo. 
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nuniber of objeet>, not in the tategury -we are ilDrii^>iiior, were maniifa<.tured from it. 
Both It am! tlie alabaster of which (jbject> 19 ami ( PL-. XVII and XIX) are wto light 
^\ere probably imported from Sicilv. A number of tooh of flint and obsidian liave been 
fouiuimthe i-lainC. Xeither of the^e ^ub'^rances encountered in geological de])Ovit^ 
of Malta or Gozo. But the native neolithic workman wa-^ not nece^>anly entirely 
dependent on foreign material for Miitable stone imj)lenient''. as deposits both of chert 
and of a black and very hard limestone are found in the BlamB.^ 

A'.— <7eneral Character-^ of the Fioeres. 

Mo-t of the figure^ and fragments may be provisionally clas^ifled into groups 
accorduHT to their supposed character. 

(^/) Idealized repre>entations of the human form — 

Males, 1. 2. ;k 4. 5. 8. Bk 19. 20. 21. bo. 2,b. bT. U\, 17. 59. 92. 

Females, b. 7. 14. 22. 23. 42. 43. 44. 45. 58. 

(b) Portrait niodeh. 9. 10. 11. 12. 17. 18. 2b. 31. Is. 5U. 52. Go. 

(c) Eepresentaticjiis of priests or temple othcials. 38. 39, 40. 41. .55. bl. 

(d) Votive offerings, 13. 24. 25. 27. 28. 29. 3o. 32. 33. 31. 51. 53. 54. 5b. 

(o) IfJtaliZtd rejjreseittatinri^ of the Jriitnah /or///.— These are all represented as 
enormoRsIv stout, with vast buttocks, thighs, leg.s. arms and forearms, and with a 
chest overloaded with fat. The hands and feet are in all rases small. The males are 
unclothed and their chests are flat, the nipples not being rejnesented. There is nevm 
anv indication of the male generative organs. The fares arc hanlesN in eveiy cas^.^ 
Two flgiires tvhicli aj^iear to be certainlv female (objects b and 7. PI. ^l) have loos*- 
dC oAk/C, robes reaching to the feet. These images, male and female alike, though 
thev are presf_aited to in bv the artist in various positi(.>ns and pose.s, have neverthe- 
less prr'portioiis whirh are strikingly alike. Furthermore, the projMtrrions of the 
figures trorn different site- are verv similar. M e must suppose, therefore, that the 
neolithir artists of 5Iaita had a defimte standard for su(.h representations. 

Bur this -randard by no means implied inability to represent the human form in 
a more life-like manner. (Spp cs])eciallv object 9. PI. VIP o])ject 2f, PL X. object 
38, Ffl. Xn and objei't 53. PI. XVIIL) Of this we may convince ourselves by 
cxaiiiinatiuii of the ])ortrait models ami of cert<un of the votive offerings. In its 
devebojtment of what w<m presumably an ecclesiastical convention, distinct from the 
freer presentation of the human form wliere the idea of sanctity was not involved, the 
very peculiar and liiglily specialized art of neolithic 5Ialta may be reasonably compared 
to stages in the devciopmeiit of many systems of representations adojHed by the 
ancient world. 

With the exception of one small alabaster figure (19. PI. XAdI). and a remark- 
able clay model (22. PI. IX), no idealized image has l^eeu found with its head in 

^ 8ee It. H. (’ookc " ( Ui tlie Occurreiicu of ( 'ourivtioiuiry of Flint and Chert in the 

Maltese Liiia. -tone, " Utulofjioil April, p, 1.37. 
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])lace. A careful examinati(.)U of the figures ha^ convinced us that ^onie. at least, 
«»t the statues must have been provided witli removable heads. Many of the images 
^how the remains of a socket, and a number of heads have been found with a peg-like 
neek to fit into these sockets. There is. perhaps, an indication that the heads were 
made tC) nod as in the well-known images of Chine'^e mandarins. S<)metimes the 
^(x-ket seems unnecessarily large for the neck peg. Can these cavities have been used 
a" receptacles f(,>r small offerings I 

\ ery remarkable is object 58 (Ph XVJ). which represents the edge or hem of a 
garment similar to that represented in objects '22. 38. 30. 42, 43. 4k 45 and 55. 
In this case there is engraved on the garment itself a series of representations of the 
typical fat figures of the 5Ialtese tvpe. 

(h) The portrait rnodels are. perhaps, of an offertory character. There are at least 
eight in the collection. Several specimen'> of thi^ group are works of high skill, 
are fairly perfect, and are in many respects the most interesting of the collection. 

The portrait model numbered in our description as 9 (PL VII) is a work of genuine 
realistic art. It renders with great faithfulness the coarse outline of a fat. unwieldv 
female. Anatomically it is a masterpiece. The groove between the vertical masses of 
spinal muscles, the flattening over the great trochanter, the impressions of the scapulae, 
the prominences over the clavicle, the fohh of fat behind in the region of the waist, 
the poise of the prominent abdomen and breasts, the outlines of the patelh^ and the 
popliteal groove, are all rendered with accuracy and knowledge. Our first impression 
is^ that this cannot be the work of the people that depicted the impossible adiposity 
of the images 1-5 for instance, but such doubts are set aside by the discoveries at the 
Hypogeum at Hal Saflieni. Among these is a votive offering consisting of a clay 
model of a portion of a human figure (object 24. PL X) in many respects similar 
to 9. and rendered with equal faithfulness. Yet in its close neighbourhood were 
found figures (objects 16, 19. 20. 21. Pis. YIII. XVII and XIX) perhaps even more 
conventionalized than those described as 1-5. 


Two other objects (-22 aii,l 23. J’ls. IX an<l X). thotigl, of less arthtic value than h. 
are both far iiturt life-like than the deformed images. They were foum I in the Hvpogeum 
at Hal Satl.eni and represent female figures lying njion a be<l or cour li. It is temptins: 
to connect these two portrait models with the idea of the temple-sleep or incubation. 
One of them (22) represents an immensely stout woman lying on her side, her right 
hand and arm clamping a cubical pillow. She i- naked above the waist. A little 
distance below the umbilieus the skirt is smpended from a broad rolled upper border 
and descends from there to the ankles. Above the umbilicus the bodv ajipears to be 
cut into by a tight girdle hidden in the folds of flesh, but indicated by an ineised line 
around tlic body. HaiuP an<I feet are ^sinall. 

The second object of the same type (23) has lost its lumd. Here the woman is 
lying on her face on a similar bed or couch and has a similar roll at the iqiper end of 
her petticoat. The tight girdle is uot represented. 
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We are in doubt to the cateaoiy into which we ''houhi ])laee thc'^e two 
fii’-iir**^. With H(|ual ap}»ro[)riateia‘'-‘- they iniylit be‘ cla-^ed a^^ idealized reyie- 
^eiitatioii^ or portrait niodei". 

< >ba-a?t bo {PL XVni) '-hoW'- ct hiudi (h^ui'ee of in modelling, with "ome 
aiti-tic feeliiiEE It rejire^eiit'- a erouehiui^f nude female tigure very naturali^tieally 
rendered and wdthout the adi])o-e development cliaracteri-tic of mo^t of the blalte^^e 
repie^emtation>. Tlio reniaininu objett^ A\'hi<‘h we a- portrait motlels are 

interior to the^.- in \vorkman-hip. In rhe^e. a-' in all other Malteve neolithic tiimu’e^. 

the fact' m r**pie-tmted a< haiile^^^. 

(e) Rt'prt^Kiifntioti^ of yy/’o . nr nfij-xtU . — At Tarxieii a part of the 

>anctuarv i'^ shut off from the reniainder and i< reached ])y a flight of >tone >tep^ wdiich 
a-'cend to a platform leading t*.) the inner rooms. There are indicatioim that the section 
tiiim 'separated from the main buildimr w'a^ put to a use ditferent from that of the 
remainder. It Wcv. per]iap>. a "petiallv hoi v place to which onlvthe priest or otheial 
wa'i in the habit of penetrating:. Here tvere found remains of figures of a character 
different from that of the object^ revealed in the otlier .sanctuaries. These figures 
are roiu^hlv wT(Jught of unbaked clay, but are nevertheless realistically rendered 
(38-T[, Pis. XII and XIII). Thev are clothed in robes reaching from neck to feet 
with pleated skirt?. Ttvir head- have survived complete, but detached from the 
statue-. There is nothing; to indicate the sex of the statues themsehev. Imt one. at 
lea-t. of the heads i-. surely a portrait and represents a male. Eemain- of tw'o or. 
]jerhaps. tliree of the-e statues have been encountered. They are hollow and 
])o-siblv had remco'able head- like those of the sa( red images. 

{(1) TX/o.y nfjf I unp , — A number of representations of a jjortion of the human body 
have been di-cove red on the site- ( if neolithic blaltese sanctuaries. Among them are two 
model- of leg- (objects 32 and :kk Pi. XX) and one of a hand (object 13, EL XIX)* 

Three clav models which we f la-- as vcitive oh’erings are c>f >pecial inrere-t. The 
fir-t (oj)jeet 21. PI. X) tve ]ia\'e already nicutic>ned and liave { ompared it with 
(object b. PL \dl). It coii-i-t- of the lotver half (h’ a naked female body rend‘-red 
with great -kill and aerura< v and with -ome beauty. It wa? made in it- present 
triUKMted form. <in<l wms. ])erhaps. intended to be sinfieiided as a ]>endant. 

The other two (2V), PL XI, and P.L P], X\d are torsOs roughly fashioned in < lay. 
but with <1 loalisiu bv no means ( oiitemjitible. (JiUMvas dis(,ovemd at bliuiidra and 
the other at Tarxieu. but tli^v <tL’e so alike as to .sugg:e?t that t\\ov are tile work of 
the same artist. Tliev are pr.a ti< all}' com])lete, and the abseiuc of <irnis, leg- and 
head i- not due to injury. Eoth repre-ent a female body with a great projecting 
abdomen, hirge breasts and ver\' detailed treatment of the vertebrie and ribs. la 
both the arti-t h<i- ]<ud stre— oii the genitalia. Tile general ajipearance suggests 
that of the wasting aceonpianying an abtlominal tumour. ( )ne of these curious figures 
(Ib) has a numbHi of fragments of ?]a‘ll stuck .symmetrically into ditferent ]»art?. 
Have we here to do with a work of witchcraft ! 
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A word may here be said about the peculiar double conical liole^ which -tud not 
only a number of the objects recovered from neolithic >ites. but ako the stones of the 
buildinsrs themselves. It appeals to have been a habit of the neolithic Maltese to 
perforate ^uch biconical passages in object^ of stone<. and the act had presumably a 
ritual sionihcance. Every threshold stone is bored vith two conical holes con- 
nected together by a passage, and in many cases the holes have a conical cap of stone 
fitted into them. Often the lintek are similarly treated. On the threshold of one of 
the chambers in the Hvpogeum one such system contained a pair of ram s horns. 
The lintels are alwav,> bored asymmetrically, but nevertheless early observers some- 
times regarded these as sockets for the attachment of some kind of door, an 
inadmissible interpretation. Smaller objects frecpiently have similar biconical holes, 
and sometimes the transverse passage i> so short a^ to leave merel\ a nairov bridge. 
There i^ no attempt at svmmetry in the distribution of these peculiar holes, though 
the greatest skill i^^ often displayed in their formation. Biconical holes may be seen, 
for instance, in our figures of objects 3 and 4 (Pi. 1). 0 and < (Ph II). 16 (PL \ III) 
and 20 (PL XIX). 

YI.— Affinities of the FKavREs. 

The extreme adiposity with which the human figure is represented is a charac- 
teristic of neolithic Maltese art. In the case of the images or representations of deities 
or sacred persons, if such they be. this adiposity reaches an impossible proportiiui 
and accords to a highly conventionalized type. But. even when the artist is clearly 
trying to model actual human beings, the fatness of the figures is often very striking. 
Both sexes are similarly treated. The basic association of ideas in thi> mode of 
portraval of the deities we niav regard as the leisure and fatness which come from 
power and wealth and are associated with the idea of fertility. 

The figures under consideration are certainly not truly .'^ttatop^ijims. though thev 
have been frerpiently so regarded. The fat is represented as largely deposited in 
buttocks, but this i.'5 characteristic of .simple obesity and i.s comnionlv encountered 
in verv fat people. True steatopygia i^? quite consi>tent with a lean figure. 

Obesity is a not infrequent feature in pre -historic representation.s of the human 
form. In palceolithic art it has long been recognized. Xeolithic figure> similarlv 
developed have been described from Crete, the Cyclades, the Morea. Thessalv, Servia* 
Egypt, Erythrea and ekewhere. There are. however, certam characteristkcs of the 
Malte.se figures that separate them from nearly all other forms of neolithic art except, 
perhaps, that of Thessaly,^ These characteristic may be classified broadlv under 
three heads — (u) the fatness is represented in a highly conventionalized manner : 
[h) it accords in certain respects with a well-known grou]) of pathological conditions : 
(c) it is not confined to one sex. 

^ For similar tigurc'^ from Thes'^aly Xpr^^rroj Uroivraj A I 77^iot\»ropi<at aKpoTroXm 

AifJLrjuiov Kai IfdKXov In the Bii\io9^KTj rr/s fV A^rjiais (ipT((Ho\oyiKT]S €Taip€iai, Athens, 1908. 
esiX'cialiy p. 302 tT. and platen xxxi-xxxiv. 
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The conventional element in the treatment of tlie adipose development of the^e 
fitmres exhihit-; it<elf in numerous directions. The haiuN are alway.'^ re]»resented as 
^mall. out of proportion to tlie re<r of the body, and tlie feet very short and phinti- 
hexed. siisreesrive of '^ome artiricial deformity. The u])])er arms are greatly distended, 
though tlie large-t deposit of far occurs in the lower limb''. The chest i^ always 
lather flat and the wai^t line usually exaggerated. The head, however, though 
exhibiting in some cases a rather full face, cannot he said to suggest those large 
deposits of fat that are usual in the verv obe^e. There are uc> rolb of fat oii the neck, 
except in Fi^. Id (PL XVII). The back is usuailv repre-ente<l as straight or ev^^n con- 
cave. In all the naked figure'- great folds of fat conceal the genitalia, and in one of the 
upriglit models, representing a male, the [jendulous abdomen hangs down like an apron. 

Ill the smallness of the hands and feet, in the absence of adipose deposits about 
the head, fare and neck, in the distension of the upper arms and thighs, in the waist- 
lino accentuated by the folds of fat, and in the C(_)ncealmenr of the genitalia by an 
apron-like layer of fat. these figures are in line with a group of pathological conditions 
a-'sociated vfitli extreme fatness. Is it possible that with a people among whom 
adijxjsitv was regarded as related to sanctity and a desirable and beautiful condition, 
the sporadic occurrence of one or two pathological cases might have fixed the standard 
for the re present at i<)ii of the deities i 

But another line of comparison suggests itself in C(jntemplating these figures. 
Taking the model of the woman on the couch i’l'l, PI. IX) as a type, we see 
here an extraordmarv exaggeration of the secondary sexual characters. Without 
pressing anv analogy with the Cretan civilization too deeply, we may claim that we 
have here a coarse and crude representation of that which is rendered more finely 
in the well-known tightly laced figures from Crete. In both we have the small waist, 
exaggerated bust and hips, hollow back and closely fitting skirt depemlent from an 
upper rolled border. Whether a more detailed comparison between the arts of 
Malta and Crete is p'ossible is a question for the future to answer. A first impression 
is that we may have in TIaita a specialised and local form of an art which is well 
known from Crete. 

V e haw to thank Mr. Edvard ( ’ariiaua Dingli. of Malta, for the pencil and pen 
sketches of objects which could not be ]ihotogiaphed. Mr. Dingh s sketches are 
ieproduc*Ml on Pb. XVII XIX. 

Tlie fii^mre< of object- oo. :b). oiS. 3b, U), 13- IS and GO have already appeared 
in th*' paws of We have to thank the Society of Autiquaries for the 

u-e (if tlu' block- fr<uu which tlie^e have been printed, 

VH. — IIescriptiox of FiorRES. 

{(() Haijifn' Kuh. 

(Objects 1-b were found by Vance in bs39 : object 14 is still i/f sifn and was 
jiresiunably excavated by Vance at tlie same date. Objects 10-13 were found in 
lb II. Object 11 wa^ found in ]b22. 
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L (PL V). Headle^^ >tatiiette of globigeriiia liuie>toiie with injuries in region.- 
.if the neck, the left -ide of the thorax and both hand- and feet. The tini>h of the 
-iirfare i- >mooth. There are trace< in tlie lower part of a red pigment. It i- in 
a -ittin^ po-ture. with the two legs folded toward the left and the hand.- Te>ting 
placidly on the thighs. The figure repre.-ents a male: it is without < lothing 
<iud thf clie-t is flat. There are tran-t'er-e abdominal crea.-e'^. and the umbilicus i.- 
indicated but not the nipple<. Buttocks, thighs, legs, upper arm aivl fr.rearm- 
aie repre-eiited as being immensely adipose. The haiuB and feet are mucdi damaged, 
but enouijh of them remains to show that they were very small, the limbs attenuating 
to the wri-ts and ankles. The portion of the patella? i- indicated by a break in the 
f(»hB between the thighs and legs. 

Laterally the enormous -ize of buttock> and thighs is well shown, and two 
coiuvntional folds represent the division between thigh and buttock. 

Posterioriv the statuette is flattened. The back of the thorax a plane or 
only shghtlv convex surface terminated by a well-marked waist line. The posterior 
^Mirface of the buttocks is also flattened. Neither the natal nor the gluteal folds are 
indicated. 

The under side of the statuette is an oval surface of stone which has been cut 
or gi’ouncl. a small groove intervening between this base and the statuette itself. 


[Measurements : — 

Extreme height . . . . . . . . - . ■ . 20*6 cms. 

Maximum width acro-s buttocks . . . . . . . . 25*5 

Extreme depth .. .. .. .. .. 19*8 

[\Iaximiim width of thorax between axillary folds behind 11*2 
Maximum width of tliorax between axillary folds in 

front . . . . . . . . . . (e.stimated) 10*7 

^laximum diameter oi right upper arm .. .. .. 0*4 

forearm .. .. ,, 4*5 ,. 

thigh . . . . . . . . 10*7 

leg . . . . . . . , 7*8 ,, 

Di^tau(*e from right ])ate]Ice fold to ankle . . . , . . 9*6 

( ’mniniferenee round buttocks . . . . . . . . 75*6 

{Compare with measurements of object 2.) 


2. {14. V). Hf‘adle>- >tatu<^tte of globigeriiia lime-tone with injuries in region 
‘•f ne<-k. Ic4t iorearm. and hand aiul right foot. The fini-h of tlie surfaoe i.- , -mouth. 
!r bear- tii<^ mark- ot having been subjected to lire. The statuette clo-ely 
r'‘-('mb]<>- 1. and it i- in a very .-iniilar thruigli not identical sitting posture. The 
I'W- are tucked aw.iv to the [eft. but b()t]i hand- re>t on the enormou- left thigh. 
Tbf u'uo'—uration i> tliat of .-i male with flat elie-t. with tramver-e fold- of the 
Nfl-mieu. <aid a -hghr <lim])lH in pla^e of tlie umbili<ai^. Tlie nipple- are not 
iiitia ,tr*‘d. Tie* light hctiid .ii.Li It ft foot remain. 
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The haiuU are marked oti: from the forearm- by a cireular dimple. The thumb 
and hiiiter- of the ri^dit hand are iiidieated by a ^erie- of tiiady eut !ine< : they are 
tfexed. tvlnle tho-e of the left re-t extended on the thigh. The toe- of the left foot 
are '-imilarly indicated to the tinner- of the rinht hand. The foot i- plantiflexed. 


the -^ole c[uite hollotv. 

3Iea-urementb : — 

Extreme height . . . . . . . . . . . . '21 ‘2 cm^. 

3Ia xi mum width a ero'<> buttock- .. .. .. .. 25 ' -1 

Extreme depth . . . . . . . . . . . . 19*7 ,, 

3Iaximum tvidth of thorax between axillaiu' folds behind 11*8 

in front lU-9 

31aximum diameter of right upper arm . . . . . . 5*9 

forearm .. .. .. 4*0 

thigh . . . . . . . . 10*7 

leg 7*4 

Distance from right patella to ankle . . . . . . 9*5 

C'ircumference round buttocks .. .. .. .. 74*1 


:_k {PL V). Headles'^ male statuette of globigeriua limestone with considerable 
injtirie.- in region^ of both shoulder'^, neck, hands and ariii'^. and right leg and foot. 
The finish is smooth. The figure bears signs of having been subjected to fire. 
It closely resembles 1 and 2. hut the legs are folded to the right. The right hand 
rests on the left thigh, and the left hand crosses behind it and conceals the umbilicu-. 
The fiiiL^ers of both hands are extended. 

A >ocket can be traced in the neck region, into which a movable head must have 
fitted. Thi- socket was pierced bv a series of six holes, of which two remain complete, 
while trace'i can be discerned of the other four. The^e holes are all of the peculiar 
bi'Conical character >o often found in neolithic 3Ialtese objects to which we have 
already referred. The bottom of the socket is irregularly excavated. The pedestal is 
more pronounced than in 1 and 2 and projects allround beyond the base of the figure, 
ileasurements : — 


Extreme height 

19*4 

cms. 

3Iaximum width across buttocks 

24*0 

? j 

pedestal 

25*1 


Extreme depth 

10*7 


3Iaximum width of thorax between axillary folds behind 

11*9 


in front 

10*8 


31aximum diameter of right upper arm 

4*5 

?? 

forearm 

3*5 

j j 

left thigh . . 

10*5 


,• - leg 

7*1 


Distance from left patella to ankle 

8*7 


Circumference round buttocks 

68*4 

j? 
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i. (PI. V). Headless male statuette of globigerina limestone with injuries to 
shoulders, arms, and knees and feet. The rest of the surface is more perfect than 
that of the previous figures. The finish is rough and the statuette shows the influence 
of fire. It closely resembles 1, 2 and 3. but is considerably larger. The legs are folded 
TO the right. The right hand rests on the right knee, the left hand is laid beside it on 
the right thigh. The folds on the abdomen and the umbiliens are clearlv 
indicated. 

The socket into which a movable head and neck must have fitted is here neai!v 
perfect and presents some remarkable features. At the bottom of the socket are 
three small symmetrically-placed irregular excavations about 1 cm. deep and a little 
less in diameter. In front a bi-conk al hole 1-2 cms. in external diameter and 
diminishing inwards is placed near the midtlle of the socket. Behind, the upper 
part of the socket exhibits a small bi-conic al hole to the right, while below this i- a 
large oval depression containing two larger inner holes leading to the socket cavirv 
and two smaller outer holes, of which only that on the left penetrates into the socket 
cavity, the other beins blind. 

Measurements : — - 


Extreme height 

23*5 cms 

idaximum witlrh across buttfjcks 

20*7 ,, 

Extreme depth 

21*0 .. 

Maximum width of thorax between axillarv folds behind. 

14*2 

in front 

11*2 ,, 

Maximum diameter uf left upper arm 

G*2 ,, 

forearm 


thigh 

12*2 ,, 

leg 

8*'^ 

Distance from left patella to ankle 

10*3 .. 

Circumfereiiee round buttocks 

t>5*G 


5. (PI. M). Ldwer iiart of statuette of baked red clay very .similar in 
form and pose to 1-1. The body is broken off at the waist, and the feet at the 
ankles. The hands remain each h-estme; on the corre.spouding thnzh. Eacli 
haml is depicted with fire tingers and a thumb. Enough of the left forearm 
reniaiiLs to .show the circular dimple st-parating the small hand from the enurmou.s 
arm. 

The posterior surface is flattened and slightly concave, and .shows trace.s of having 
been burnt. The under-surface of the tigure is tini.shed and smootli like the otiier 
surfaces. It e.xhibits a groove indicating the division between the thiiiEs. It aho 
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sh(.>\v> j deeper groove indicating tlie gluteal fold, but there is no trace of >epiiration 


between the nate^. 

Ale a-urenients : - 

Extreme height . . . . . . . . . . . . 7*2 cm-. 

Maximum width ac^os^ buttock- . . . . . . . . 

Extreme depth , . . . . . . . . . . . 10 -o 

Alaximuiu diameter of right thigh . . . , . . . . o-i; . (M 

Circumference round buttock- . . . . . . . . oH-l 


0. (PI. \1'. Headle-^ -tatuette ot globigerina lime^rtone of rouuh tinhh. It 
rcj>re<ent- a fitting clothed female tigure. The ha-e i^ flat and smooth, a- with the 
irtatuette- 1-1. The general -urtace of the hgiire h considerably worn, the right arm 
ha^ been broken otf. and injuries have been .sustained e-pec iallv in the region of the 
neck and -houlder-. Remain^ of a red })ignient can be di-cerned ovc*r the greater 
parr ot the uninjured 1 -urface. 

The UkUire resembles 1-5 in being enormou-lv fat. and in the <mali liaiid separated 
from the exaggerated feuearm by a circular dimple. The outline of the thighs 
and legs is roughly indicated by line-, and the limbs eA'icleiitlv had a -imilar general 
contiguration to that of the ligure- alreadv described. The brea-t^. which are c'overed 
by a garment, re-t upon the upper part of the thigh-;. The conventional fold- of 
the thigh- upon the buttock- are clearlv indicated laterallv. 

The woman i- apparentlv sitting on a Ioav stool, which is covered bv the skirt. 
The -kirt it-elf reaches to the ground and is clearly indicated by flounces at its edge, 
whu h extend all around it. The skirt is represented as though it were very thin 
and tight-fitting. 

Anteriorly above the breasts the statue is greatly injured, but it exhibit- 
four pit-like dt^pressions, which meet two and two to form small bridge- of 
stoiw. 

r(_)-tc‘ri<trly the -urface of the statue i-> cros-ed oblitpiely by a deep ridge on 
which -pirals have been carved to represent strands of a long pigtail. The waist- 
line i- less defined than in l-I, but the figure exhibits the same general flattening 
and Concavity of the [)osterior surface that we have already seen. 


Mea-urements - 

Extreme height . . . . . . . . . . . . lb -2 cm-. 

Maximum width across buttocks . . . . . . . . lb- 4 

Extreme depth (excluding pigtail) . . . . . . . . 10*7 

rircurnference round buttocks .. .. .. .. 02-5 


1 . 'PI. AU. Headles.s statuette of globigerina limestone of rough finish. It 
represents a sitting clothed female figure. It bears some resemblance to 0, but the 
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form of the ho'lv i- more ob>eiired by garmeiit?. There are a number of ike]' pit. . 
espeeiallv oii the left 'ide of the figure. The neck region ha.e been injured. 

The general outline of the thigh,, i,- only faintly indicated through the vert- 
copious .kirt which exteiuk evenly all roiiml. The right hand re.t. on the corre- 
ponding thigh, the left on the abdomen. 

The anterior .tuiface of the thorax is pigmented above the circle of a necklace, 
which extends also posteriorly. Whether this necklace mark- the upper termination 
of a diodddee bodice it is impo.-.ible to say. The breasts are not clearly indicated. 
Laterallv the surface of the figure doe. not show the conventional line, of divi-ion 
between the thighs and the buttock-. The pose .-ugL'e<ts that the figure is <ittnie 
on a stool enclosed within the skirt. 

P(i-terii>rlv the line of the necklace can be discerned, and above it the -iiifacc 
is tinted red. On the right there i> a projection which perhaps represent.- the remain- 
of a coil of hair. The wai-rdine i- evenles- obviou^ than in The general po-terun 
surface of thi^ statuette exhibits a certain degree ot flattening and concavity, but 
less than those previously described. 


Measurements : — 

Extreme height 

Maximum width arro-s buttock- 
Extreme depth 
Circumference round buttock- 
Width at edge of skirt 


go-o cm-. 
25-<> .. 

25 '9 .. 

S5-11 .. 

27-8 .. 


8. (PI. VII). Headless statuette of globigerina limestone of rough tinish. It 
represents a standing naked figure of male sex. It is of cruder workmanship than 
any of those previouslv described, and has been cut from a dat block, and is very 
shallow antero-posteriorly. It is of the same adij)Ose type a- 1-7. There is nc> 
trace of pigment and the statue has sustained numerous injuries. The leit hand 
is broken a wav. the left shoulder much chipped, and the right hand nearly 
obliterated. 

The right arm is folde<l transverselv so that the hand rests on the up])er part of 
the abdomen. The left arm hangs by the side, the hand resting on the hip. The 
flat thorax shows no trace of nipples and i'^ of the male t\^)e. Extending transversely 
across the abdomen are four creases, below the lowest of these is a broad flat j)late. 
repre'^enting an aprondike layer of abdominal fat. Below these, again, are two 
broke n-oli processes representing the thighs. 

Laterally only two grooves are <liscernible. the upper representing the waist-line 
and the lower the separation of the thigh from the segment above. 

P(»steriorly the surface of the statuette is almost flat. There is a well-marked 
waist-line, and below that a deep broad groove representing the gluteal fold, which 
apparently fitted into some support. 
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On tlie lU'per Pinnace there a centrally placed hole, into which the tip of the 
little finger can ju-t enter. The hole extends to a depth of about 4-5 cms. It is. 
per hap", of modern workinamhip. 

3Iea"Urenieiit- - 

Extreme heiiiht . . . . . . . . . . . . 38*2 cms. 

width across buttock^ . . . . . . . . 40*2 

depth . . . . . . . . . . . - 11-0 

9. (EL ^'11). Heabile-" figurine of lightly-baked red clay. There are traces oi 
red pigment on it" :^urtace. The figuring i" of yerv good workman-hip and has been 
made with a veiu' fine -li]>. It represent:^ a "tanding naked female with large 
peiidul< >u- hreti'^t" and abdomen. The right hand re-ts on the right thigh, the left i- 
:o]ded ati'o-- the abdomen. Abco’e. the L4a\'iele" are distinctly indicated. The 
nbdom*^n pie-ent- tian-ver-e fold- -imilar to tho^^^ of the statuettes already described. 
The umbiliLU-. tlie tran-ver-e abdominal folds, the inguinal groove^, and the outline 
-T the patelhe are ail well -hown. 

Po-teriorh' there i- a well-marked wai-t-line. The scapuko are clearly implied, 
as is al-<_) the LiT».H»ve between the vertical -pinal mmcles. The division between the 
nates, the gluteal fold- and the popliteal fold are all true to nature, a- is also the 
light fiatteniiiii ou the postero-lateral gluteal stu’face over the great trochanter. 
The general posteric»r -urface of the back and buttocks is flattened and -lightly concave, 
as in 1-8. 


Mea-urement- : — 

Extreme heigrht 

M aximiun width across buttocks 
Extreme depth 

Maximum width of thorax between axillary fold- behind 

in front 

3Iaximum diameter of right upper arm 

forearm 
thigh . . 
leg 

Maximum ciicumf^renre round buttock" . , 

r>houlders . . 



lO. (El. XIX). Small female figure verv roughly modelled in baked clay. 
The left arm i" folded over tlie l^reasts, tlie riglit arm is broken oil at the ellxAV. The 
bigure is broken ab(mt the level of the middle of the thigb. 

The figure is elothed in a >kirt suspended from the waist. Tlie upper border of 
this skirt is indicated both back and front. At the level at which the figure is broken 
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tile skirt apparently frilled om liuiizoiitally. The hair appear- to cut "liort. The 
features are not clear hut the no^e i^ prominent. 

Measure me lit : — 

Extreme length . . . . . . . . . . . . 5-2 cm-, 

v/idth (between elbo^v-) .. .. .. .. 3*2 

depth . . . . . . . . . . . . 1*7 

11. (PL XIX). Small head of lightly-baked 'day found in 1014. The hea<l is 
-et on a peg. Tlv^ features are much worn down, but the short liair -how,- tlearly. 
The surface is pigmented. The hair is straight and <le-cended tc> tin? nape <'»f the 
ie‘ck. The face was probably a-ymmetrical. 

Thi- head wa- probably ma'le to be -et on a -mall raiuie rtf the tvpe hte^eribed 
under 1-7. 

Mea-urement- 

Maximum length .. .. .. .. .. .. 5*0 nu-. 

breadth . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

<lepth .. .. .. . .. .. 2 ’8 

12. (PL XIX). Small head of globigerina liiiie-toiie f.^uU'l in 1011. Th'" -urfare 
coloured. The feature,s are very conveiitioiialized and dntinrt. though much 

worn. The hair i- short. 

The neck is thick and is ^?moothly bevelled oil that it -taiid- hrmlv on a level 
-nrface. It is thii- presumably of the nature of a votive otierine. 

The hail .-taiid- out from the face. The eve,- are iiiiluate'l bv Iruin horizr^iitai 
line,- and the nose by two perpendicular lines. 

5Iea^iirenicnn^ 

Maximum length .. .. .. .. _ .jo, 

width . . . . . . . , _ _ o > 

depth . . . . . . . . _ _ ;';.2 

13. {PI X[X). Small model of hand in globig^u’ina lime-tone found in Pdl. 
l!ie iuu.-li roiiiili. Tlie general form of the liainl and of ilie tlnimb i' modelled. 
Tlia encU of fingers are -,hown at the bark only, that from the from the h.tnd 
I' though enclo,.od in a fiiigerle.-s glove. A Muall la.rtion of the vni-t n sIravu. 
The poterior surface n bevelled, and on thi.< the hand rn-t' in a -table fa-lmm. The 
bevelled .-urfatr -hov- the working very di-tinctly. Tlie ol.jetT perfeet and unworn. 

M'?a-\a'eiiieiit-> ; — 

5[nxi mum length rm- 

breadth . . . . . . . , _ ^ 

U. A large block of globigerina limeftone showing the feet and It.wer part of 
The leg- (,f two gig<intic 5tatue.<. of wliith one wa^ larger tlian the other. The larger 
may be o.iushly e-nmated as having been TJ ft. hieh. The lee^ are very worn and 
injuivel. but en.uigh of tlwm remains to -how that th-y wet>. ,.,f ,1^- u^ual fat t>TK\ 
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A circular dimple is traceable at the 2 )oi]it wliere the feet join the legs. AVe reproduce 
no tigure of this very iragm-Mitarv monument. 

lo. (PL Mil). Head of a small crievi>h-biown statuette made of fine-grained 
clay. Llentical with that u-ed hu neolithic pottery. The face is hardly modelled 
and has been partly broken olf. It i'^ difficult to say whether the figure is animal 
or human. The sides of the head are adorned with spiral decorations reminiscent 
of ram*- Iioiiin. 

ih) Hfjpn'fi at Hal Sajliem. 

lb. (PL YIII). A statii'Hte of glohigerina limestone, headless, but found in 
clo-e associati(;»n with tli? two h?a Is described un ler 17 and 18. in 190^. in a pit dug 
ut th^^ emraii'/e of the Hypogeiimd The finish is sni(.»oth. This statuette, though in 
reitain respects very perfect, has had half the thorax, th.^ whole of th'' left arm. the 
upper porti(.)n of the right thigh and the fore of both feet br(.>ken a wav. The 

surface had been rubbed smooth, and traces of red pigment remain on various 
I'art- ot the surface. 

The figure in the upright position and the right hand rests upon the right 
hip. Th':* ch-^st i> of the fiat male tvpe. Tiie arms are verv fat. but th*^ hands 
-mall. Th-^re are four transverse gnjoves across the abdomen, the lowest being the 
inguinal gixxave. The umbilicus is indicated. There is a ^erv great projection of 
the upper piart of the thighs, a genuine feature of very adipose subjects. The patellae 
are very lightly indicated. 

Laterallv the conventionallv represented trans^'er^e foLds between thigh and trunk, 
^o prominent in the Hagiar Kim figure.Sj i.s here again represented. The enormous 
development of the buttock- (.orrespoiids to that of -iniilar figures alreaily de-cribed. 

Po-teri(jrly the body pre.sents the usual fiatness and concavity. In the upper 
part of the hack is the remains of an asvmmctricallv plare<l biconical hole, part of the 
circumference of wliich has been broken awav. but winch led to the neck socket, 
which reached flown to the thorax. Tlie wai^tdmc is well marked. There is no 
-eparatioii indicated bettveen tlie nates. 

Measurement- 

Extreme height . . . . . . . . . . . . MS -9 cnis. 

Maximum width aerf-.-s Inirtfudt^ . . . . . . . 27 -‘9 

Extreme flepth . . . . . . . . . . . . lb -8 

P-timated wiilth of th<.)rax between axilhe behind , . 13*9 

in front .. 13 ■ 9 

.Maximum fhameter <jf right upper arm . . . . . . 7-2 

forearm .. .. .. 1*9 

Transverse diameter of right thigh .. .. .. 13'9 

leg li-1 

Distaiu e from right j)atella tf^ ankle fold . . . . . . 19*2 

Cirr umterc Tice round buttof ks .. .. .. .. 75-1 

^ Aiin}ifd Rpprtrt of the VnlleWt Mn^enuK 19c>S-9. 
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17. (PI. \'lll). A head of glubiseriiia lime^^tone. with peg-like neck which tits 
into the remains of the neck-sor-ket of lb. This head, together with that de'''.ribe<[ 
a< 1<^. wa^ ioiind almost in juxta|>o>ition to -tatiiette lb. The head retaim trace::- 
of reel pigment. 

The face i< oval, the lower part being fuller and broader than the other. The 
lorehead -how- a central top-knot, trom whirh the hair or wig de-( emh^d ])erfecTly 
-traight to the nape of th^" neck. Thi.- hair i- indicated (dearly by a >erie- 

ot linelv-( ut hue- which anteriorlv >how a -lightly wavy cour-e. flw hair 
i- bevelle*! at it- terniination. simge-ting a very thick enjp. Tin-* no^e ha- 
].>vn broken, but enough remain- to '^luew that it wa- provid-^d with a 
• h?tinite bridge and wa- wide at the nostrih. The eye.- are -mall and -et 

(piite hoiiz^uitallv. The outline of tlu^ malar bone^^ i^ ob-cured by the fullne.-s 
of the theeks. but the pu-ition of the fullne,-^ demoii-trate:? that the (dieek bone^ 
were rather high and prominent. The mouth i- -mall, with full lip-. The cliin is 
-lightly indicated- and h almo'-t contininvu- with tlr.^ curve of th^ (.h?ek- and of 
the .-iibmental fat. 

The neck ]yeo has a smooth rubbed -urface. A well-de lined groove 

t^xteiiiP tlu'ee-(|uarter- round it. pasdng downward- and hmward-. The 
inferior Mudace is verv roughlv worked, and probablv ha^ been broken 

oh. 

3 le a -lire me lit s — 

Extreme length 
breadth 
(lepth 

Length of face from top knot to -ubmental fat 
Between outer canthiis (jf eve^ 

A\ idth of mouth 


lU-9 cm-. 
7*2 .. 

8-0 
7-8 
3*7 
lAJ 


18. (PI. Vlll). A head of globigerina lime.^tone resembling 17 in many 
respects and found with it in iuxta]_)o-ition to statuette ir>. A few trace- of red 
]»igmeiit ( an be discerned. 

The fa(*e is oval and even fuller tlian that of 17. The forehead -hows 
the same central knot from which the hair or wig descends, but here the 
hair i- slightly wa^y. the waves ])eiug indicated as in 17 !>v tinelv (uit lines, 
and thf‘ whole head-dre-s is :?uuilarly bevelled off at the na])e of the neck. 
The iioM.' 1 - broken, but mu-t h<ivi‘ b‘"en provided with wide no-tril-. The 
c‘yes are a little larger than those (d 17. though -till small : they are set with 
a very .-light degree of oblnpiity. The cheek-bones a]>])Uir a little higher than 
those of 17. The inoutli has been largely de-t roved, but it was small and with 
lull hp:?. 
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The neck j^eg lia> been broken away. A central conical pit, .*> crn-^. deep, on the 
under-surface of the head show- tliar in this ca-'C the peg wa- hollow, 

Measurements : — 

Extreme length . . . . . . . . . . . . 0*1 cim. 

breadth .. .. .. .. .. .. ^''2 

depth . . . . . . . . . . . . ^'7 

Length of face from top knot to submental fat . . . . 7 os 

Between outer canthiu of eye- .. .. .. 4*3 

Width of mouth . . . . . . . . . . . . 1*9 

-r, . Length of head IT - - - 

Batio - - — V — - — U*:^3 (cp. measurement '> oi IS). 

Height of trunk lo 

19. (PI. XVII). An almost complete figure of semi-transparent white alabaster, 
similar in form to Ih. and with the Iwad /// sit if. It was found in the '-oil filling 
^>rte of the rocim^ in the Hypogeum in 1907. The surface bear,- traces of a red 
T>igment. Alabaster is a -tone foreign to Malta. 

The hgure is uY)right and of the u-ual obe'^e type. The chest is fiat and a male i- 
represented. There is no clothing. The right hand rests upon the right hip and 
the left arm is folded across the upper abdomen. 

The face i- oval and similar in tyj^e to the detached heads 17 and IS. There i- 
a top-knot cm the forehead from w'hich the hair or wig descends. The neck is 
surrounded by a circle of fat such as i- frequently encountered in the obese. The arm- 
-how the circular dimple above the vuists. The hands are very roughh' sketched, 
but are relativelv larger than in the statuettes previously described. The finger- 
are not indicated. The abdomen is cro.-sed by three transverse crea,-es or fold-. 
The pate Ike are hardly indicated. 

Lateral I V tlie great prominence of the upper jnirt of tlie thighs is well seen. 

Posteriori V the surface is flattened and concave, but thc-e features are. perliap-. 
le-s prominent tlian in the -tatuettc^- ])reviou-lv describsl. Th*" gluteal fold i- very 


ch.dinite- but there is no fhvi-ioii between the natc-. 

MHa-urement- : — 

Extreme lieiglit . . . . . . . . . . . . E** 1 i nis. 

3Iaximum wiclth acro-s buttock- . . . . . . . 3*1 

Extreme depth . . , . . . . . . . * . 2-2 

diaximiim width between axillary fold- behind , . . . 1*9 

in front ,. .. l*b 

Liameter of right up])er arm ,. .. 1*0 . 

forearm ,. .. .. .. .. 0*8 

Tran<ver-e diamet^u of riglit thigh .. .. .. l*o 

leg . , . . . . . . 1-1 

rdrcumference roniul buttock- . . . . . . . . 8-9 

. Length of face 

R itio -- logg. 

Heigl\t ot trunk 
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2U. (PL XIX). A keadle.^'s figure uf white alabaster very similar tu 1<^. but even 
more obe^e. It wa^ found in tlie same room Xo. lb. Through the neck a 
])i(.onical hole has been asymmetrically bored. The figure bears traces of a red 
pigment. 

The figure is upright and the flat che<t i^ of the male type. Xo clothing is 
indicated. The po^e is identical with that of lb. Apart from being more obese, it 
differs from lb in that the fingers are repre'^tmted. and the back is more concave and 
flattened. Posteriorly the figure 1' much roughened, especiallv in its lower ]>art, 
ancl i'i.. perhaps. %vater*worn. 

iMeasiirements : — 

Extreme height . . . . . . . . . . . . fi-g cm-. 

Maximum tvidtli across buttocks .. .. .. .. 5 - I 

Extreme depth . . . . . . . . . . g‘7 .. 

Maximum width betw'.^en axillaiv told- b diind . . . . g-7 

m fri.»nt . . g-7 .. 

Diam^^ter of nglit upj^er arm . . . . . 1 - d .. 

forearm .. . . .. .. l’C> .. 

Tran- ver-e diameter of right thigli . . 2*7 .. 

leg . . . . . . 2*1.. 

circumference round buttocks . . . . . . . 14-2 

21. (PI. XIX). Small headless figure of red lightly-baked ciav. This figiuv 
eery closely resembles tho.se from Hagiar Kim <lescribed as object- l-o. It is in a 
-itting ]>ostiire. with hands folded and legs either symnnUricallv placed or turned 
-lightK t(_> the left. The feet are broken off. The general surface c»f the figure 
f'xhibits a series of cracks. There are indications that the head wais removable, for 
the upper surface of the thorax doe- not seem to be fractured. The chest i- of the 
flat male type. The arms are folded, but the liancE are not indicated. The 
laittcK'k"^ are relativelv enormou'^. 

Inferioil\ the gluteal fold can be seen. The separation between the nates is 
al.-o in.hcatecl on thi> a-jn'cT. and in this ro-port this figure differs from all the other 
<.»bese figures. 

Posteriorly there is the pronounced flattening and concavitv characteristi( of 
tliis ty])e of flgure. Tlie waist line i'^ in<licate(l. 

dlca-uremciits 


Extreme lieight 

1-2) 

Maximum widrli acro-^ l)Uttn( . . 

4-1 

Extremt‘ <le])th 


Maximum widrli hetweeu axilLuy folds behind 

1-b 

in front .. 

1 *b 

Diameter of right np])Hr arm 

1 -n 

leg 

1*2 



T. ZaMMIT and ChaKLK^S SiXGEB . — StohfJnC Ri‘j>nSKfitntlOi>s 

21. (PL IX). A very perfect baked clay model of a woman lyiny: adeep on her 
right “^id' on a bed. the head supported by a pillow. There are traces of red 
pigni'^nt. Th'i" figure was found by Father Viagra in Ififf) in a d'^ep pit of one of the 
painted room^. 

Tile figure i^ immenselv adipose. The but rocks and legs are enormous. Upper 
arms and forearim art^ greatlv di> tended. The haiu.K are very .'^malL and the right 
hand cla-^p- the cubical pillow on which the head re>ts. The breasts are large 
and prominent. th(>ugh pressed (hovnward^ and partly hid<len by the left arm. The 
abdomen i^ trail" ver^elv gi'uoved and the umbilicus indicated. 

The figure i- clothed in a skirt terminating above in a rolled band. This band 
i> "iij)])orted on the enormoU" hijj^. but does not appear to (‘lasp the waist tightly. 
The bodv is naked above the skirt. The skirt has a flounced erige and exhibits a 
definite ])attern. the tnntif of wliicli is identical with that of certain other figures 
encountered at Tarxieii (objects 3N. 39. 42, 43. 44. 45. 55. 58). 

The iipp'^r surface of the bed itself is sniootli and concave. Below, its .s|_a4a<'e is 
hatclied, perlia]!" to represent wicker work, and is supported by four longitudinal 
< urved bars, abo cro^s-hatcfied. These are in their tuiai su]»])orted on two transverse 
beams. 

[Measurements 

Extreme length of object . . . - . - . - . 12*3 <*nis. 

breadth .. .. .. -- -- • 7*2 .. 

deptli ,, . ■ . — - • - - < * 1 

23. (Pi, X). A terra-cotta model found along with 22, .somewhat similar to it. 
}»ut smaller and ie^s perfect. There are considerable remains of red pigment. 

The bodv, which i" almost certainly female, i" here lying on its face. The head 
is missing, but the pillow remains. The wai^-t i" not markedly constricted. The 
figure is naked Xo the waist, just b'^low which a thick band supports the spirt. The 
skirt extends li^low the knees and appears to have been fioiinced anteriorly, but not 
pOsteric>rlv. The figure is verv fat, but less so than 21. The feet are represented 
as "ornewhat larger than in the other figures. 

The bed is hatched below, as in the case of 21. It is su])ported on a reetangular 
framework, which in its turn is raised on four ])egdike support". 

51 ea"urenients ; — 

Extreme length of object . . .. •• •• ‘‘^tis. 

breadth .. .. .. *• •• fi'I 

depth ,. .. . .. .. 1*9 .. 

21. (Fd. X). Fragment of a statuette of well-baked clay of verv good work- 
maiishi]). The "tatnette was not marie complete, for its u]>j)er surface is smootli 
and bevelled off oblirpielv. so that it onlv ivj)ivscnted the figiU'e from the waist 
<lownwards. Tiie iqiper ]iart in the region of the umbilicus is broUm away, as is abo 
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the left leg at the knee and the right foot. The objeet not >table when laid on 
the bevelled surface. 

The MU‘f ace -markings of a plump but not obese figure are rendered with great 
''kill and accuracy, and the object may be compared to 9 from Hagiar Kim. which it 
rivals in workmanshi]). It wa^ originally, ])erhaps. a ])endant. 

Measurements : — 

Extreme vertical length . . . . . . . . . . ‘i-T cm-. 

breadth . .. .. .. .. O-b .. 

depth . . . . . . . . . 2*0 .. 


2 b. (PI. X). Tor-o of a -mall baked clay female figure, broken c>tf at shoulder- 
and hi])s. The arms are very crudely rendered. Eiauighof the back remain^ to ^how 
the nates were correctly rendered, and to ]jrove that th^ characteristic liollowness 
of the fat figures was not present. The brea-t- arc larg(^ and })enduhm-. 

The figure may be compared in workmanship t() the Mnaidra objects 29 and 30 
and Tarxien 43. 

Measure me nt> 

YertU'al height . . . . . . . , . . . . cms. 

Extreme breadth . . . . . . . , . . . : 5 .ii 

de]Uh . . . . . . . , . . _ o . y 

2b. (PL X). Head of baked clay, with traces of red pigment. The face is oval. 
The no:^e i> ^t^ry preeminent and narrow. The eyes 'small, horizontal and preuninent. 
The mouth i- \er\ ^mall and shaped like a berrv. Enough of the liead-dre-s remains 
to show that the hair was straight. 

Mea.-u^ement^^ 

Extreme vertical length .. .. .. .. .. 5 o 3 cms. 

breadth . . . . _ _ _ j. .o 

depth . . . . . . . . _ 


2<. (II. XIX). Minute roughly nicalelleil baked clav figure m a squatting 
posture. The arms are folded. Head and leg< mi>sing. 

^Measurement — 

Extreme height .... ->.7 

O • * • . - . — < <_ Ills. 


2b. (PL XIX). Minute lieadless baked clav kneeling figure, 
very roughly modelled. The arms are folded on th»^ che.«st. 
Measurement 
Height . . 


The object is 


1 ■ 1 cans. 


(f ) MlKlullU!, 


ijbject- 29. 3i. :)2 and 33 were bnmd by l)r. A-hby in Palp, 
lound by Zammit in 1914. 


Object .'>0 was 



T. ZaMMIT AXD CHARLrS SiXGER . — yroUthlc PiKprtiVttfatlOii^ 

29. (PL XI). Female of licrhtly-baked red clay. Head, forearms and legs 
are ab-eiit. but tlie^^e have nor been broken off. luv the figure almost complete 
and re^ts firmly on a level surface. The left upper arm has been broken off. 

The brea-t^ are represented a^^ ^'erv large and protruding. They lie upon an 
immense tumour that project- from the abdomen. The female genitalia are clearly 
implied. 

Posteriorly the figure i- represented as wasted. Twelve ^'erteblve are shown, 
eight having ribs coining olf from them on either -nle. The iliac regions are repre- 
-ented as hollow and fallen away. The back view is thus a reali-tic figure of file 
wasting associated with proloiiLfcd disease as with an abdominal tumour. 

Measurement : — - 

Height . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5* i ciiis. 

30. (PI. XX). Female torso of lightly-baked clay. This object is probably 
cc.mplete. The head region appears to be worked, and a saddle-shaped area occupie- 
po-ition where the thiglis should be j(jinted. Similar oval areas mark the attach- 
ment of the arm-. The breasts are comparative! v small, but are evidently female. 
The abdomen exhibits two rraiL-ver-e grooves and the umbilicus is indicated. The 
abdomen is verv prominent. 

Posteriorly the object is almost entirely fiat and Inis very little of the convexity 
* liaracteristic of the c)bese hmires of Hagiar Kim and Hal Saflieni. 

Measurement 

Height . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -1*2 cms. 

31. {PL XI). Head and neck of baked clay. The face was oval, but has been 
injined in the lower part. The ch^ek- were areatly putted out. The eyes are small 
and horizontally ^et. The nose i- broken, but there was a weiLde^'eloped bridge- 
and the iio-e was not verv broad. The neck is extraordinarily long and Inis been 
broken off. The hair i- cjiiite -traiLrht. as implied by a -erie- of incised lines. 

^Measurement : — 

HeiMit . . . . . . . . . . , . . •'s-o Liin. 

32. (PL XX). A small babai clay leg that has been, p^^rhaps. broken off from a 
larcre hgure. It n po— ibly part of a fat figure. 

33. (PL XX). A siiadl leg of roiiahly cut limestone. 

3L. (PL XVII). Small globigerina limestone tiguime It i< bai nd— haptal. 
and -tand- on a circiilai ba-e 2 cm-, in diameter. It is f‘G cius. high. The tac^* 
i- dat and rouncKcL with lai2*^ pTomineiit iio^e, Mhe mouth and eye^ aie hardly 
vi-ible. It i- vei'y [loorly Wf)rked. 

(d) T nr fie a. 

The objects buv de^(_rib?d a- 3o -GO were found by Zammit in IGl.j-lT. Object^ 
<»1 and G2 were found bv Zammit in 11)22. 
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35 . (PL XI). Ba-e of large seated statuette of gloLigerina linie:>tone. The 
figiire smoothly hnished and is placed on a low pedestal. 

It B identical in form with those de>cribed as 1-5 from Hagiar Kim. The 
legs are tucked away to the left and the very small feet and hollow soles are well 
^een. 

Laterally there are the two usual conventional folds of the thigh. 

Posteriorly there i^ no sign of the gluteal fold, but hardly enough of the statue 
remains to say if it exhibited the characteristic po-terior flattening of these figure-'. 

Measurements : — 

Extreme height . . , . . . . . . . . . 21*5 cm^, 

breadth . . . . . , . . . . . . 29-0 

depth .. .. .. .. .. 23 -b 

Maximum diameter of right leg .. . .. .. lij-4 

Di.^taiice from patella to ankle fold . . . . . . 13-1 

ob. (PL XI). Small headless statuette of soft blui'-h limestone. The statuette 
is of the usual extremely obese type, but pre-ent^ Sf-weral peculiarities. The bodv 
is sitting symmetrically and the thorax is ^o flat that, looked at laterallv, it appear- 
merely a small outgrowth on the enormously di-tended buttocks. 

Anteriorly the che-t is of the male tyiye. Xo brea.-t- or nipples are indicated. 
The abdomen presents three traasverse .groove-. The umbilicus is faintlv implied. 
The hands re.-t each on the correspoialing thigh. Thev are ^mall and show the 
circular dimple. The forearms are less fat than ii-ual. The feet are broken off. 

Laterally are the two conventional creases between buttocks and thighs. 

Posteriorly the back of the thorax is flattened and set at an angle to the enormous 
curve of the buttocks. 

Above is a little oval area to which the head was attached. 

Interiorly there is no sign of the gluteal fold, though the natal crease is faintlv 


outlined. 

Measurements 

Extreme height . . . . . . _ _ _ y . ,-3 

Maximum width across buttocks .. .. P).o 

Extreme depth . . . . . , _ _ _ ^3 .0 

Maximum width of thorax between axillarv folds behind 4-5 

in front 5*3 

Maximum diameter of right upper arm . . . . . . *^.2 

forearm .. .. .. i-O 

Circumference round buttock-' 07 . a 


3 <. (PL XII). Base of a small fat figure of baked day with a line slip. The 
fragment is broken ofl at the wai^t and the two feet are mi.-sin^u 
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The statuette \va^ sitting aIino>t >yiumetrically with the feet tucked slightlv to 
the left. The u^iial enormous buttocks and pu:>terior flattening are exhibited. The 
] 'exterior surface is highly poli'^lied. 

Measurement : — 

Height . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . 3*8 cms. 

38. (Pis. XII and XIII). Fragments of a statue in unbaked clay. The figiuv 
tvas originally about 60 cms. in height. Three fragments have been recovered, 
core^i.sting of the ^kirt. head, and a part of the left arm and chest. Xe shall 
describe these in order as [a). (/>) and (c). 

(^/) Lower front part of a draped flgme of unbaked clay. It is hollow and 
c-arried a full sPirt w^hich tapered tcAvards the wwist. It was found broken into 
fragments wdiich have been pieced together. 

The sPirt is pleated, the folds being crudely rej>resented by a conventional 
pattern. Clo>e to the middle line a seiies of punctiform and slightly elongated 
marks indicate. perhap>, the fastening of the gown. 

Measurement' ; — 

Extreme height . . . . . . . . . . . . 32 '5 cim. 

w'idtli .. . .. .. .. .. 23*9 .. 

Head of unbaked clav tvith sign^ of accidental burning in a iire. The neck 
bioken off and the head is hollow', and show- the marks of the instiiimeiit wdtli 
which it w'as woiked. 

The forehead is ^oniew'hat scpiare. The upper part of the face is narrower than 
the Icnver. Eves are set horizontallv. and tlie internal canthus of both eyes is indicated 
bv a puiKtiform mark. The nose i.s complete. It is straight and stands out from the 
face, and is not markedlv broad. C'heeks are full and mouth small. The chin i> 
indicated, and there w'as evidently considerable fullness below' it wdiere the clay is 
broken aw'ay. 

The head-dre>s is striking and appears to be a wig not dissimilar to 
that Used by a modern English barrister. There is a small central straight 
fringe above the forehead, and extending from the back of this is some- 
thing of the nature of a net, wdiich covers the upper part of the head. 
Below' this them is a series of four transverse ridges marked with vertical 
pits. The w'hole head-dress terminate> at a bevelled edge in the neighbourhood of 
the nucha. 

Measurement.s : — 

Vertical length .. .. .. .. .. .. 12*1 cms. 

Extreme breadth . , . . . . . , . . . . 9*9 „ 

depth . . , . . . . , . . . . 10*0 ,, 
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(r) Fra,irnieiit uf a hollow >taruette of unbaked clay (oii>i<ting of a portion of the 
shoulder, the u])])er arm and a portion of the forearm. 

[Measurement- : — 

Extreme length . . . . . . . . . . . . 17 -S cm-. 

ilaximum <liameter of iip})er arm . . . . . . . . 8-1 

39. (PI. Xni). The lower portion of a figure similar to 38. The >kirt is 
shorter, but surrounded bv an identical pattern. The curvature is here flatter 
than in 38 (a), and it probably represents the back of the skirt. Punctiform maik- 
-iindarlv indicate the fastening of the gown. 

[Mea^u^ements ; — 

Extreme h""ight . . . . . . . . . . . . 18-3 cm-, 

width . . . . . . . . . . . . 19-8 

to. CPI. Xlll). Fragment of a hollow statuette of unbaked clav. Thi.^ fragment 
probably formed th-^ back of the thorax of a figure and is, perhaps, a part of the same 
statuette a> 39. Down the surface of the fragment a line has been traccnl with a 
series of punctiform mark-. This, perhaps, ^epresent^ the fastening of the gown, a- 
in 38 and 39. 

Me a Jr cue me nts : — 

Extreme length . . . . . . , . , , 17 P ein-. 

breadth . . . . . . . . . . _ I 4.3 

tl. (PL Xlll). Head of unbaked clav almost complete. It mav possihlv btr 
referred to the same statue as fragments 39 and 40. 

The forehead is siiiiare. The face is much less full than that of 38. The eve- 
are worn down, but were horizontally set. The nose is completely straight and in 
a line with the slightly receding forehead. The chin is less pointed than in 38. 
There is a fullness under the chin which extends into the neck. The liair is parted 
<lovn the middle ami is re])resented by a few coar-elv marked lines. The hair 
terminates at the nuclia. 

MeaMirement> 

Vertical length .. .. .. _ _ 9-3 cin- 

Extrenie breadth . . . . . . . . 7 ..I 

8-5 .. 

4:2. (FI. XIV). Irregular fragment of a statuette of globigerina limestone. The 
fragment consists of a part of the .skirt edge of a very fat sitting figure. The out- 
line of the leg shows through the garment and extends beyond its hem, where the 
distended tajK^ring limb can be ,.een. The right hand rests' on the right knee. The 
edge c)f the skirt has flounce-. 

Mea.-urement : — 

Extreme vertical height 


*Jl-4 cins. 
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43. (PL XI\'). Irregular fragment of a large statue of gloLigerina limestone. 
Tile -tatiie mmt have been about 30u cms. (lU feet) high, and the fragment remains 
at the date of vuiting in the excavations at Tarxien. It ib very similar in character 
to 42. and represents the portion'' of two legs and the r^kirt edge of a fat figure, 
probably standing. The toe,- are not indicated, and it i- ]>o— ible tliat the foot was 
covered with a ^hoe. 

Measure ments ; — 

E-timated maximum width . . . . . . . . cms. 

Total height . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 12fi .. 

Depth . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 78 .. 

44. (PL XIV). Irregular fragment of a statuette of globigerina limestone. 
Only a part of the <kirt ha^' remained, but this bear- a pattern similar to 
objeet- 22. 38. 39. 42. 43 anti 45. It probablv from the back of th*^ ^kirt. The 
statuette must have been a’Civ fat and was probablv about 30 cm-, in height. 

45. (PL XIV). A similar but more worn fragment of the skirt edge of a statue of 
globig^n’ina lime-tone. Tlie -tatiie was probabh^ 50-^it) cm-, in height. 

40. (PL XIV). A well- worked fragment oi the chest and right aim of a fat 
:?tatue which, if -itting. mint have been about 40-50 cni'^. in height. 

47. (PL XI53. A -iinilar fragment of the cliest and right arm of a fat statue 
which wa- of about the ^ame height as 40. 

48. (PL XV). An irregular fragment of globigerina limestone on the 'Surface of 
which a dark red stalactite ha^ groAvn, which has been carved into a human face 
Avith the rough outline of the neck and shoulders. 

The face is oval or almo-t round. The eyes are large and horizontal. The 
mouth A'erA" small. A large fold of fat surrounds the neck. The head-dress is not 
indicated. The no-e ha- been flattened, but Avas moderately prominent. 

5Iea'-urement : — 

Height . . . . . . . . . . . . . - • . T* I cnn. 

10. (PI. XV). A -mall liaked clay model of a naked female figure. The work 
A'crv rough, but the figure i- cpiite complete and stands firmly in the upright po-ition. 
The head ha< not been delineated and the figure cut short iu the upper part of 
the thigh-. The right arm hang- dcjwn Ija” the si<le and the hand points to the genitalia, 
The left arm i> raiscal and tli<‘ liand laifl on tlie nape of the neck. Thc‘ fingers are not 
indicated, 

Anteriorlv tlie lirea-t- e.r- -etm to be large and pendulous. The <ibdomeii is 
A'ery large and promineiu. T!w umbilicu- is indicated. Eek)Av in the region of the 
left groin a])pears to he <i laig^* -welling or tumour. Tlie genitalia are A'ery ])lainly 
indi< ate<l. 

Literally theiv no fi.atemng or concaAitA' of the hack, whiih. indeed, is giA'en 
a kyphotic <-urA'e. There LolliAA'nes-- OA’er b(jth ilia. 
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Posteriorly eiglit vertebrae and their ribs have been clearly marked out. 

A curious feature of this figure is that small pieces of white shell were stuck into 
it when it was in the wet condition. Such fragments are found in the neck, in the 
region of the manubrium sterni under both armpits, between the breasts, at the 
umbilicirs, on the mo ns veneris, in both groins, in the ba^e of the figure, on two of the 
ribs, three of the vertebrae and on both scapulae. 

The fi^arrc very closelv resembles 29 from iMnaidra and. perhaps, like it. represents 
a pathological condition. A combination of abdominal swelling and enlarged groin 
and other glands is encountered in forms of Filariasis. 

Measurement : — 

Length .. .. .. •• ■* •• b-1 cms. 

50. (PL XV). An oval white striated stone carved in the form of a human 
face. Stones of this character are not native in the island. They were, however, 
a favourite medium for small objects with the neolithic Maltese craftsmen. 

The object is pierced from top to bottom by a hole so as to serve as a pendant. 
The eves are large and almost horizontal. The nose is thick and not prominent. 
The cheek bones are rather high and somewhat prominent. The mouth is small and 
the lips full. The chin is pointed. 

^Measurements : — 

Length . . . . . . . . . . . . . , 4-1 cms . 

Breadth .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3*3 ,, 

51. (PI. XYII). Human face, cut in low relief on one of the sides of a small 
rectangular piece of globigerina limestone, rounded at the top and broken at the 
base. The forehead and the nose stand out clearly, the eyes are but two holes, the 
mouth is indicated by a line, and the chin is verv faintlv marked. 

The figure is 34 mm. high, 20 mm. wide and 20 mm. thick. It was discovered 
on the 11th June. 1917. at Tarxien, in neolithic material. 

52. (PL XVII). Head of small globigerina statuette, broken at the neck, 

45 mm. high, 40 mm. wide at the base of the neck, and 45 mm. thick. The face is 
flat and broad, with a round chin, straight linear eye^ with raised outlines to 

represent the eyelids, the inotith is prominent and the lips thick. There is a slight 
degree of prognathism. The neck is excessively thick, the forehead is low, the head 
is covered with thick hair arranged in folds and a long pigtail neatlv plaited. It 
does not appear that the figure is wearing a wig. 

53. (PL XVIll). Small clay headless female figurine. 30 mm. high and 25 mm. 
wide, in a sitting posture, with thighs drawn up agaimt the chest ; the left leg 
cros>es the right one, the right arm is clo^^e to the right knee, the hand is wanting, 
the left arm is also broken. Two pendulous breasts come in touch with the thighs : 
the back is flat, but shows a marked slender waist. The figurine was found among 
neolithic material at Tarxien. 
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54. (PL XVIII). Fragment'' of clay female timJ-re. of which the ieg^ ami the 
upper 2 )art of the body are wanting, the })a(‘k is flat and bent forward, the thighs 
are rirmly closed togethtu’. The >exual triangle is clearlv shown by a deep incision. 
The under 2 )art of the thigh" i" dee^Jy roncave. The fragment is 10 cms. wide. 
65 mm. high, the thighs are 80 mm. long. It i> of a red colour, due to a >ii]) laid 
on a coarse clay. Found at Tarxien among neolithic material. 

55. (PL XX). Limestone fragment of draped fat statuette, broken at the 
waist, and showing the plaids of the skiir or kilt. This fragment was found in 
the Tarxien ruins in June. 1917. It is 18 cms. liigh and 15 cms. wide. 

50. (PL XVIII). Fragment of baked clay female statuette in a sitting posture, 
found at Tarxien. It is 55 mm. broad. ^'2 mm. high, the thighs being 15 mm. long. 
As with 52. the legs and the upj)er part of the bodv are wunting. Tlie modelling 
is gnod and the flgure sI^qw^ no abnormal fatnc"". The back is straight, and tin* 
sexual triangle is showm by deeply incised lines. It is j:)oorly baked and is. con- 
serpiently, of a blackish colour, with reddish ])atches w'here it came in closer contact 
with the fire. 

57. (PL XVIII). Head of clay male statuette. It is probable that the head 
stood ou a kind of pedestal, as the neck opens out widely, forming a circular base 
at a level tvith points wdiere the shoulders should be. It is wnli modelled, with 
clear-cut nose, 2 >>tominent jaws, thick lips, small ears and thickly outlined eyes. 
It wTars a short curlv wig. the curls being showui by deejj jnttings. It is ot a fawm 
colour, due to a sli^) laid on rough material. It is 7*0 cnrs. high. 3*0 cms. between 
the cheek bones, and 5*0 cms. at the base of the neck. It is damaged at the back, 
the right side of the face and the tip of the nose. 

58. (PI. XVI). A c^uaint s(_‘ul 2 >tured stone in a battered condition w^as found 
among the debris of the Tarxien ruiii". The stone, a block of ordinary giobigerina 
limestone, is IS cms. high. 21 cms. wide, and 2i) cins. thick. It ap^iears to rej^resent 
the lower part of a sitting figiue, of which the upper portion w'as probably cut on 
a "Ci^arate .stone and joined on to the lower piece by a tenon. A mortise is 
still visible on the ui)per face of the -tone : of the figure wt have only the 
low'cr part. r*overed with a plaided skirt or kilt wliich reaches belotv the knees. 
A pair of fat. pear-shajied legs hang dow'ii below the skirt, but the feet an* 
brokfui oit. 

The* figure sits on a ]ja nulled rectangular bench. The back of the stone show's 
onlv the ])laidc(i kilt aiul the 2 >anelled bench. 

The "i(h*- of the stone are decorated w'ith human figures in relief. 

The right side shoW" tw'o standing figures, of the usual Jlaltese neolithic corimleiit 
ty 2 )e. cut in low* relief on the kilt of the main figure and separated from each other 
}>v a 2 >illar. They resemble some of the Hagiar Kim. Hal Saflieni, and Tarxien images. 
Both figures are naked to the w'ai.-t. with jiear-shajied legs |)rotruding from a kilt that 
reaehe- below' the knees. The right forearm is bent on the cliest and the left limb 
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hana^ straiorlit alon^ the bodv. The heads of both ficrures are badiv defined, the 
stone beina damaged at the level. 

The left side shows another pair of standing figures. It is not clear whether 
they wear a kilt or whether they have abnormally fat hips and thighs. The arms are 
in the same position of the other figures described, and a pillar separated likewise 
the two figures. 

Below the line of the feet there is a depression of about 2 cms.. in which a group 
of figiues in bold relief is cut. 

In the middle of the space is a sitting figure with the bent forearm resting on 
the knees. To the left a human face can be made out. but the rest is uncertain 
owing to the damaged condition of the stone. To the right theie i-^^ another sitting 
figiue. with distinctly round face, the left forearm re.'^ts on the lap. the right forearm 
is bent, and the hand points upwards at a level with the head. 

The stone is damaged at various point and i'? covered with a muddv stalactitic 
slime which cannot be removed, and which renders the outlines of the figures 
uncertain. 

39. (PL XX). A small stone statuette found in 1921 in the Hal Taixien 
ruins. It is headless, with an oval base. It represents a sitting figure in a restful 
posture. Undraped to the waist, the arni^ lie close to the body, and the hands, which 
are not clearly defined, meet on the lap. Like some of the corpulent figtues of 
Hagiar Kim, the hips are very prominent and bulge bevond the waist, gudng to the 
body a globular appearance. The back is slightly concave in the middle line. The 
lower part of the figure seems to be draped, but neither folds of the draperv are 
apparent nor the outlines of the limbs. The feet are wanting, but thev are faintly 
indicated at the base. 

The figure is of soft globigerina limestone and measures : — 

Total height 75 mms. 

Extreme vddth . . . . . . . . . . . . g5 

Thickness of body . . . . . . . . . . , . GO 

GO. (PL XX). Among the neolithic representations of the human figure one should 
not omit to mention the face^ stuck on a slierd dhcovered at Hal Tarxien. It is a frag- 
ment of a large clay ve>.'^el decorated in an extraordinary manner. Raised figures 
of hogs formed a band around the vase, and underneath these several rows of bosses 
were stuck. These bos.‘-e> are oval and modelled in the shape of human faces with 
regular European features, good cliiiu. ''trong no'^es and high foreheads. The eves 
are represented by slits. The average size of tlie faces is 2b mm. bv lb mm. 

hi. (PL X\ ). Ba^e of small statuette. ])robably that of a male, in globigerina 
limestone. The figure is naked to the waist and in a fitting posture. The hands 
repose in the lap. The full skirt bears a j)eculiar ornamentation of lines and points 
The height of the original was about 2b cms. 

u 2 
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62. (PI. XV). Dark brown potsherd of well-baked clay of the usual Maltese 
neolithic type. On the sherd is roughly scratched a human figure. The thighs and 
legs are of the fat form, as are also the very rudely represented amn,. The thorax 
is small and angular, and the waist well defined. The head appears to be carrying 
a wig. The figure is drawn with a freedom which suggests a sketch by an artist who 
had considerably greater power:?. Lines which pass along the body are perhaps 
intended to represent clothing. 


(e) Gigantia at Gozo, 

The two heads here described were found in 1832 by General de la Marmora in 
the Terminal Chapel of the larger temple. 

63. (PI. XX). A head of globigerina limestone, now much worn and apparently 
representing a male, The face is oval, the eyes horizontal, and the nose moderately 
prominent with a well-developed ridge. The chin is well marked. The hair is 
indicated by finely marked lines and is bevelled off at the nape of the neck. 

fid. (PI. XX). A head of globigerina limestone, also apparently that of a male. It 
much resembles object 49, but is even more worn. The chin is very prominent. 
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CAXOES IX THE GILBEET ISLANDS. 

[With Plate XXL] 

By Arthur Grihble. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 1 gives a good general idea of the sort of craft to be described. It is 
a picture of the solitary remaining Ctilbertese Bauma. generally called a War Canoe, 
but in reality a crcift of iLses far more varied than that name would imply. It was 
the usual deep-water craft of the islanders, the vehicle of inter-island trafhc of all 
kinds, and the vessel in which, we are to suppose, the Gilbertese forefathers migrated 
from Samoa into the Clroup, In form and type it may be regarded as a mere enlarge- 
ment of the smaller canoes used for fishing, racing, and lagoon or coastal traffic, 
with a few constructional modifications rendered necessary by its greater size. For 
example, it has five outrigger-booms, while the ordinarv fishing or sailing canoe of 
5 to 12 metres^ length would have only two or three : and. on account of the rough 
seas it may meet, it has a far more pronounced shearing than its smaller sister. 

Like the vessel whose construction we are about to follow through its various 
stages, the Bauriia illustrated was double-ended, which is to sav, it had two stems 
instead of a stem and a stern : both ends of the vessel mav therefore be regarded 
as bows. The reason for this type of construction will appear later, when methods 
of navigation are discussed. Again, like all Crilbertese craft, the Bauriia s hull was 
built up of small slabs of timber, lashed end to end and edge to edge with sinnet. 
The lashings appear plainly in the figure, and so also does the curvilinear mode of 
laying the planks (or stakes), tier on tier, parallel with the whole length of keel and 
stems. 

The Baurifa s specifications are approximately^ as follow: — Length over all, 
60 feet ; beam amidships, 7 feet ; height from keel to gunwale (interior measurement), 
5 feet 10 inches : length of outrigger booms (out board), 20 feet : length of float, 
18 feet ; breadth of float at middle, 10 inches : depth of float at middle, 9 inches. 

The canoe which I am about to describe was a fishing craft, a counterpart in 
miniature of the above. It was built, on account of war prices, of native material 
throughout, but when launched it was as staunch a craft of its size as I have seen 
on the lagoons. The tools used in the work were astonishingly simple, considering 
results. There were four adzes, of the pattern common to nearly everv group of 
Oceania : and there was one of those almost equally familiar pump-drills. The adze- 

^ By ill-fortune, the capsizing of a boat lost me {among other things') my notes on the precise 
measurements of the Ba>ir>ia. which I had taken on the spot. 
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blades were certainly of metaL being pieces of lnio]> iron, patientlv bled to shape and 
sharpened on hones of coral : while the piiinp-drill was furnished with two metal 
bits, made respectively of a six-inch bolt and a four-inch wire nail. But all the other 
tools, such as they were, were of exrlu’^ively native material : thev consisted of wood- 
rasps. made of the cured hide of the sting ray in<.>unted on wooden handles ; a ])iece 
of pumice stone for honing the adzes and for rasping wooden surfaces where necessarv, 
and a few bs h-liides of rough texture fur use as emerv-paper.^ 

The brst thing to do wvis to bnd a place where the canoe should be built. On 
an island whose whole surface comist^ of level sand this would not seem dibicult, 
but the old man who acted as master-builder thought otherwise. First, it must be 
}nairri {blessed or lachy), and secondly it mmt be cpiite near his sleeping cpiarters, 
so that no stranger might creep by night to pry into the methods of construction 
secret to his family. In the old days, the craftsman would have lived and slept by 
his work to guard against trespossers. but in these da vs of Government control he 
must retire at curfew to his lawful sleeping-place. So niy old friend (a Church- 
member, by the way. but of the rather common Christo-Pagan species) took counsel 
with his ancestral gods through the medium of divination. His divining outbt 
consisted of an old coconut -shell half full of small, smooth coral stones. Taking this 
in his hand he tvent with it at point of dawn to a secluded spot and. facing cash 
recited the following spell : — 


An Areau t Katiri. ma Ana a c 

Katara ! E taetae, )fgo-/»go, ba Aariaria. 

An Areaff e Katiri. i)>n Xa Areaff e 

KaUtra ! E taetae. ngo-fujo. ha Titaaa- 
hiffe. 

An Arena e Katiri. tan Xa Art<fa ( 

Katara ! E taetm. ago- ago, ha it 
aotnata ; 

Ba . . . . Baft .... Kf-t-e . . . . te aoiitata ' 


Xa Areair looks on, Xa Areau looks on ! 
He speak>. murmurs, for Auriaria^ 
(iiu'okes him). 

Xa Areau looks on, Xa Areau looks on ! 
He Speaks, murmurs, for Tituaabine-^ 
(invokes him). 

Xa Areau look.^ on, Xa Areau look^ on ! 
He speaks, murmurs, for a man 
(invokes him) : 

Bu .... Baa .... Ke-e-e .... a man ! 


This naif invocation he repeated three times, facing East, and then at once 
proceeded with his divination. Emptying the coral pebbles in a heap from the 
coconut shell, he took a handfid of them at random, at the same time thinking of 
one of the places he favoured for the building of his canoe. Then he counted out 

^ Tlic drill, a ra^p. and a fish-.^kin are now in the British Museum. 

“ Xa Areau : the creator of Gilbertese myth. Sir Spider. Tutelar deity of many forms of 
divination. The words Katiri and Katara are both translated looks on ; Katiri ib nut a true 
word, being merely a euphonic variant of Katara. Such interchanges of vowels are very common 
in song and incantation among the Uilberte^e. 

^ Aariaria. An ancestral god, with wEom the speaker identifies himself. 

Titfiaabine. An ancestral god, with wliom the speaker identifies himself. 
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the stones in his hand by tJirers. and if the number he happened to hold \Yas a malti])le 
of three, it was a very lucky ^ign. If that test failed him. however, he did not give 
in at once, but counted the pebbles out again {/* pairs, hh hope being to find an 
even number — the next best thing to a multiple of tliree. Supposing him to have had 
that moderate amount of good fortime, we are not to imagine him deciding in haste. 
He first tested the *’ luck of the other building-places in his mind, by a repetition 
of the counting-out process, and if he chanced upon a multiple of three he would 
take it as a sure sign that the place indicated was the one and only spot for his work. 
My veteran friend, who told me all these things at a later date and gave me his 
divination-outfit (now in the British Museum), informed me with some amount of 
staid pleasure that the working place he had chosen was twice blessed. ha\dng been 
indicated by a number that was a multiple of three and two in one handful — eighteen, 
to be precise. It was certainly a very convenient spot, not more than 15 vards from 
his sleeping-house, with the extra advantage of being near the cooking-tire, whence his 
grand’^on brought him his food. 

The ground having been nicely levelled, a rough thatch of coconut leaves, a 
dozen yards long by four wide, was raised in the midst : its eaves stood some four 
feet high. This roof was the shield of work and workers from the elements, while 
a screen of coconut leaves under the eaves prevented prving eves. 

Then they went out to collect timber for the craft. Under the old man s instruc- 
tions, these were the woods thev sought : — 

For keel and stems, te itai (CaJopbyll Km tKop)]ujJlam) or te Kaaaira Cordia 
cordataY * ribs. Ic un fragraen) or fe buJ:a {Herttandia peltata). For planks, 

preferablyy/V7^mm, but any of tlie other woods mentioned was allowed as a substitute. 
For outrigger booms, only the hardest seasoned coconut timber is ever used by 
craftsmen. 5Iy old man owned three pieces in a half-dressed condition, which his 
long-decea-ed father had shine to the roof of his dwelling, and these had been pre- 
served agairut rot by oc(*asional rubbings with coconut oil. Thev were as hard as 
steel and very stiff. My friend produced them with a sedate chuckle, remarking 
Ab/o c Kji hofnd rahta-K mi (lit.. AJi. if iviU rab-buogantly m y-oatriipjcr-float to- 
this). 

The timlier for the various parts took four men ii cou]>le of weeks to cut and bring 
home. Imt a good deal of this time wa- spent in half-divssing the heavier pieces where 
they lay felhul. for ease of transport I arrived at the workshop when the last 
load came in. and was amazed at tlie enormous pile of material that was accumulated. 
The answer t('» my ciuery was very terse and ex]uessive : “ One tree, one plank. 
The timbers iue<l are not straight in the grain ami cannot })e s[)lit into slabs bv driving 


1 A timber ot medium weiirht and hardiie-'^, whu h become^. almo>>t 
in -ait ^^ater. Tt ha- an unph a-ant -luell vhen fie-loLUt. but on -ea 
aromatic .>,(.ent. Tut atm- tin- urain, it -hows beautdul maikincis of 
in broad band-. I am not at all sure of tlie " ( 'ordiK ^xbcordata.” 


everlasting vhtui soaked 
tuning acquires a sweet, 
old ivory and choeolate. 
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wedges : nor has the Gilbertese native, to the best of mv knowledge, ever discovered 
the use of the wedge. For every plank he needs he must, therefore, dub a whole 
tree-bole into shape. Thi> is. of course, supposing him to have no handsaw, which 
is an imported tool. Even with a handsaw it is a tedious business to make boards 
from the tough native timber : vdth metal-headed adzes it is worse, while the difficulty 
of such a task with the old tools of Tridacna shell is painful to contemplate. 

Working moderately hard for about eight hours a day, the four able-bodied 
workers of mv friend dubbed out fifteen planks of about 12 ft. X 8 in. X 1 in. in 
one month with metal adzes. These were then laid aside to season, while the keel 
and stems were made. For the keel a beautiful straight piece of calophvllum timber 
18 ft. lonsr was chosen. A side was roughly flattened and two parallel lines about 
3 inches apart drawn along the siuface : these lines were made by soaking two 
lensrths of sinnet in a mixture of soot and water, stretching them at the required 
distance apart along the timber, and pressing them hard enough to imprint their 
stain on the white surface. The marks thus made were taken as guides and the 
timber shaped into what might have been taken for a 3 X 4-inch rafter. This, 
again, was very elegantly trimmed to a triangular shape, its cross-section being an 
isosceles triangle on a base of 3 inches (Fig, l(^d). 



FIG. 1 . 

(a) 'LECTIO X OF KEEL IX PR EP.VRATIOX. 

[b) SECTIOX OF FIXI'5HED KEEL. 

X ... ... BILGE GROOVE. 

yij ... ... BEVELS FOR ACCOMMCiDATIXG EDGES OF GARBO ARD 

^TRAKES. 

- ’ ... ... HiiLES PIERCED TO TAKE SIXXET LASHTXGS FOR 

>ECFRIXG GAR BOARD STRAKES. 

A groove 2 in. wide and J in. deep was then chipped along the middle of the 

3 ill. surface from end to end of the timber. This was to be the bilge of the canoe : 

its containing edges, which were destined to take the garboard strakes, were bevelled 
away outwards at an angle of about 2o^. Fig. lih) is a cross-section of the finished 
keel. 

The >tenLs were next dealt with. Two knees of calo]jhyllum approximately the 
same in cirrvature had been chosen for ihese parts. They were first roughly trimmed 
down to a triangular section, so that they looked more or less like sharply-curved 
knife blades vith cutting edges outward : during this process they were constantly 
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laid one on the other to compare their general contours, until at last they were very 
well matched in shape. At this stage they were a good deal thicker than the finished 
keel. They were then taken individually by the master-builder himself, and with 
infinite care were brought to the shape portrayed in the follovdng figure (Fig. 2). 
Adze and rasp were the only tools used. 

As the purposes of this finished product are not quite obvious at first sight. I 
shall here explain its mechanics by reference to the diagram : — 

X is the proximal end of the stem, i.e. that which joins the keel : the proximal 
arm X Z is to be regarded as a linear continuation of the keel proper, the 
curve at Z being the foot or cutwater, and the distal arm Z Y the prow of 
the vessel ; 

a is a continuation of the bilge-groove noted in describing the keel : 

6 is a continuation of the bevel of the keel, whereon the edge of the garboard 
strake of the hull will sit ; 



FTO. 2 .— STE:\r. 


c, c, c are holes to take the sinuet laj^hings. which will hold the garboard strake in 

povsition : these holes continue up the proximal arm of the stem onlv so 
far as the bilge-groove is carried. By the foot and prow a difierent method 
of lashing is used for the sake of extra strength. 

d, d is a tongue of solid timber running between the bevels on either side of the 

stem. When the garboar<l strake< sit on the bevels, this tongue forms a 
very solid backing : it is pierced with holes in pairs, as shown, from side to 
side. The planks of the hull are correspondingly pierced, and lashed in 
place with sinnet. 

It may here be added that there is no hard-and-fast rule governing the precise 
curvature or length overall of the stems. The former depends very much on the 
shape of the best knees available as they grow on the hardwood trees of the island, 
the latter on the length of the keel obtainable. The ambition of my old friend was 
to avoid building up hi^ keel of several ^hort pieces, as sometimes has to be done in 
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these islands of small and twisted trees. And his crowning desire was to have the 
keel so long that in a foiir-fathoin canoe it should constitute tliree-Cjuarters of the 
total length. lhi> wa> the ideal inherited from hi^ granddre>. His workinfir-formida, 
therefore, seem^ to have been that the stems should not carrv more than one- 
eighth each of the ve^>els* total length. But he informed me that he would have 
been prepared to lengthen them bv tlii'ee hands each, along the proximal arms, if 
the keel had been shorter than it was. 

The measurements used in all this work were taken from parts of the human 
body, as tuual among Pacific races. But it is worth noting that for consistency’s 
sake they were taken from the body of a single man — the greybeard himself, whose 
title, te t»a-h~ure, the rnfninrtr, indicated his functions. The ^^tandard3 were as 
follows : — - 

Te art-m-bai : ’* The ctuick of the nail.” i.e. the breadth of the *’ half-moon ” on 
the old man’s digital nail, from side to :^ide. 


b 


FT(i. 3. KEEL IK POLITICK. 

a ... ... KEEL. 

6 6 ... ... CHAIK'' WITH V-SHArEr> KI( Rs. IK WHICH KEEL SITS. 

C PIN" BA' WHICH MIDDLE OF KEEL IS DEPP.ESSED. 

Te nJei-ni-bai \ " The finger-nail ’’ or the breadth of the finger-end. 

Te fnho-ni-hai : '* The finger's length" (middle finger). 

Te rati- ran- ni-bai : '* The hand's length " from tip of middle finger to crea.-e at 
join of j)alni and wri>^t. 

Te ntanokti : ’’ The crook " : length from tip of middle finger to crook of elbow 
inside. 

Te aff/jn-anga : ” The shoulder ’’ : finger-tip to shoulder. 

Te Inveitafta-te-aomata : The dmsion of a man " : from middle finger-tip to 
depres>ion between breasts. 

Te anga-anga-ttoi/rr : "The two shoulders " : from finger-tip to opposite shoulder. 
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Te tnanohfi-uoua : *’ The two crooks ** : from finger-tip to crook of oppo:?ite 
elbow. 

Te ifijn : ” The fathom : a man's full stretch with arms extended. 

The keel and stems being finished, they had now to be set up before anv further 
work on the canoe could be done. Two stakes were first driven into the ground 
under the ridge-pole of the workshop at a distance of ” two fathoms and halt a man 
(i.e, about 15 ft.) apart, until they protruded about nine inches from the floor. In 
their tops were then cut deep V-shaped notches, so that the keel could sit comfortably 
in and across them with its sharp lower edge five or six inches clear of the ground. 
V hen in thi> position it projected about 18 in. at either end from its chairs. Its 
middle was then depressed to floor-level and kept there bv a pin on a stout framework, 
as shown in Fig, 3. so that it assumed the shajte of a gentlv-cuxved bow. 

But a very important fact in the building of the craft must her<^ be noted. The 
keel was on no account bent straujht downwards ; it was bent obliqifehj so that its 
middle point rested on a spot some 4 in. to the side of the centre line between the 
chairs. This lateral bend is one of the mo:^t important points in Gilbertese canoe - 
building, for it essentially concerns the navigability of the finished craft. Here are 
two of the reasons : fir^t, the float of a single -outrigger canoe, when resting in 
the vater. naturally exerts a retarding pull on one side, and thus tends to drag the 
craft round in a circle, thu^ 





Secondly, when the vc'^^el lieels to a good breeze and the float rises from the 
water, the thrust of the long-boomed sail raking away aft constantlv tends to lulf 
her. In thi^ ca^e again. fjir rmtrniqir /s kept to n'otdteo nb the movement C)f 

the canoe is in a eirde around the float, thus 



To counterbalance tlic j.iill of the float and the thrust of tlu^ >ail. the eml> of the 
canoe - keel are tlierebjre ( urved from the outrigger. Thi> is achieved in the 
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lanng of the keel, by bending it laterally and pinning it down somewhat out of the 
true centre line. a< I have described. The following diagram il lustra te^ the neutralisa- 
tion ejected : — 


kitL 










. ^ 
n^Tl^r%. <u%A. 


By native .'standards, a well-built canoe should travel perfectly straight when given 
a piuh with its float awash : if it does this, it will answer to the lightest touch of the 
steering oar when the outrigger and float lift to a full sail. 

It is this lateral curvature of the keel which gives all Gilbertese canoes a '' lop- 
sided “ appearance, for of course it profoundly a fleets the shape of the hull. While 
the side awav from the outrigger ( i.e. alway- the lee .dde) is nearly flat, and comparable 
to the string of a bow between the outwarebturning stems, the outrigger (or windward) 
side i> rather more fully curved than the keel itself. 

I do not think that this very \dtal and characteristic asymmetry has been ex- 
plained before, though it has been noted by observers of canoe -building in Polynesia 
and Indonesia. It would be interesting and instructive to find out whether it is 
alwa%'^ accompanied by a particular variety of outrigger, or associated with some 
s]>erific methods of attaching the outrigger-float. 

The master-builder took tliree full days to adjust that lateral curve, and to talk 
about it. So then they began to fit the stems to the keel. Fig. 4 shows the stool 
and the upright stake with which each was provided to keep it in place. The end-to- 
end join d was a slow aflair. Fir.-t the extremities to be brought together were 
rasped down until thev fitted pretty closely. Then the end of the keel was finished 
ofi with rasp and ” emery-paper " of li.-h-skin until it almost acquired a polish. 
After this it was blackened vflth soot ami the clean butt of the stem was clapped 
against it. Wherever the soot stiu'k to the white wood a rugosity was indicated : 
thi> was rasped awav and the trail by soot again made — and so on, the black transfer 
becoming larger and larger as contact grew more jjerfect, until at last the union of the 
two faces left an unbroken coating of soot on the stem's butt. This done, the stem 
and keel were pierced, each in two places, from side to side and at about half an 
inch from the intended joint. By two lashings of three-ply sinnet through the holes 
thus pro\dded the stem was made fast to the keel and supported as shown in the 
diagram. A caulking was used at the joint in the shape of sun-dried pandaiius-leaf, 
which was fir'-t chewed iintil cjuite soft and then steeped in coconut oil. The beds 
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of the lashings, which helcHogether the component parts, were very carefully counter- 
sunk in the timber so that the sinnet might lie safely protected from all abrasion ; 
this deduce was used later in every joint that was made in the hull, not only because 
protruding sinnet would have been liable to damage, but also because it would have 
been considered to imj^air the speed of the craft. 



(I STOOL OF KEEL. 

6 ... ... CROSSBAB SCRPORTiyO STEM WHERE IT JOIKS KEEL. 

C STAKE HOLDING STEAI IN VERTICAL POSITION. 

d END-TO-END JOINT OF KEEL AND STEM SECURED BY 

SINNET LASHINGS. 


Fig. 5 illustrates the appearance of keel and stems when fully set up. For the 
purpose of comparing the relative heights of the stems when lashed in place, a length 
of sinnet was drawn tightly between their tips, as shown in the figure, and adjust- 



FIG. o. 


••• central pin HOLDING KEEL IN POSITION. 

••• CHAIRS SUPPORTING ENDS OF KEEL. 

STOOLS SUPPORTING STEMS AT JUNCTION WITH KEEL. 

STAKES HOLDING STEMS VERTICAL. 

... STRING STRETCHED FROM TIP TO TIP, TO GAUGE RELATIVE HEIGHTS 
AND REPRESENT GUNWALE LINE. 


ments were made by eye. The stretched string was allowed to remain as a guide to 
the gunwale line of the craft. 
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The hull novr to be built up on keel and stems. ** Planks first, ribs after 
was the rule followed, which is preci>ely contrary to the methods of European ship- 
building. 

One of the now seasoned planks was cut into two six-foot lenj^ah^. and these 
were dre-^ed down to a thic;kness of about incdi. The-e were destined for the 
baala. i.e. that part of the garboarcl strake which lies in the very middle of the 
keek Work proceeded now on both ^ides of the ve'^sei at once. Fig. G shows more 
clearlv than manv words how the strakes were coaxed to sit on their bevels. 

Particularly to be noted in this figure is the cro:^^piece cl which is u^ed to regulate 
the .>play of the huir^ sides. This crosspiece has arm. which projects on the out- 


a 

h 


c c 
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SECTIOX OF KEEL. 

PIX HOLUIXG CEXTKE OF KEEL TO (;KoUXi). 
G.UIBOAKU bTKAKES IX FO^mo^^ 

CROSSPIECE A( TIXO A'< A STuP TO EEC^ULATE THE 
SPLAA' OF THE sTRAKES. 


rigger side a good deal longer than that to leeward. This results? in giving a sharper 
outw'ard lean to the windward strake than to the leeward one and carries into the 
hull of the craft that asymmetry which lias been noticed in the keel. 

To secure the strakes to the keel, they were pierced along their low'er edges at 
intervals of about a foot, and lashed with sinnet to the bevels which had been bored 
as >hown in Fig. 1 (6). A caulking of chewed and oiled pandanus-leaf was ii^ed at 
this seam, as at all others in the hull. 

The second and third planks laid Avere those on either side of the middle. The 
end-to-end joins were made with exceeding care, though they were not necessarily 
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vertical (see Fig. 7). Several of them were reinforced later by backing them with 
small slabs of wood ” sewn on right through the hull. Fig. 7 show> how the gar- 
board strake was built up of small pieces, tvhieh followed the ciuve of tlie stems right 
up to the gunwale line. 

So, tier by tier, the planks were laid on until the hull was complete. When 
gunwale line was reached, the edges were trimmed straight, on a level with the string 
which Wits stretched between the stem>. 



FIG. 7 . HULL IX PROCESS OF CONSTEUCTIOX, VOTE HOW TIERS OT PL AXES FOLLOW 

CURVE OF THE STE:M. THE DOTTED LIXE IS GUXW ALE LEVEL. 


At this Stage the cheeks of the craft were cpiite flexible, consisting of mere 
patches of wood sewn together on the framework of stems and keel. Before the ribs 
were put in it was neces.sary to give the hull something like it> final shape. This was 
clone, at the old man s directions, by pushing out the cheeks where necessary and 
wedging them in position by short crosspieces inside the hull : or bv j^ushing in the 
sides at other places and lathing them in place across the hull through holes bored 



FKL S. — V CAXOE RIB. 

for tlie ])ur})0^e. AA hen tla* hull wa> thu" retulcred '-ymmetriLal. the ribs Mere shaped 
(Fig. 8) and put in (Fig. \)) at intervah (fi about inches along each side, being 
secimnl })y laAiings througli the plank- of the hull. The ^(^ural -teps which followecl 
the adjustment of the ril*- are i\\>o illustrated in Fig. 0. a, (/ l>eing a pair of ribs : b h 
is a thwart lashed be-ide them. Sm h thwart- are fixed at the side of every pair of 
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ribs in the craft, being countersunk in the hull so that their top sitrfaees are flush 
■with the gumvale line. 

It -^vill be noticed that the ribs «, a project slightly above the edge of the hull ; 
outboard and inboard of the.se projections, and made fast to them bv lashing, are 
served w'auds or poles of tough wood from end to end of the canoe. These are seen 



FIG. 9. — KIES, a a, IN PUSITION. bEE TEXT FOK FURTHER EXPLANATION. 


in section at c, c, c. c, and form tlie gumvale. Sometimes the thtvarts are lengthened 
outboard on the lee side, so that they tvill accommodate several of these poles side 
by side, tvhich thus form a sort of dashboard when the vessel heels. Xote at d in the 
hgiire the triangular space left at the base of the united ribs to allow the passage of 
bilge -water. 







FIG. lO.— THIS DIAGRA-M .'?HUWS THE CURVATURE OF THE UUTRIGOER UPWARDS FROM THE FLOAT. 


When the thwarts had been lashed in place the hull had gone as far as it might 
until the outrigger booms were fixed. Tliere were three of these. Their proximal 
ends took the place of thwarts amidships, up against the three middle pairs of ribs. 
In form they were not cpiite straight, having been curved gently in the trimming so 
that their distal (nc. outboard) ends drooped downwards, as shown in Fig. 10, If 
thus arched the booms are less likely to foul the crests of waves by the float in choppy 
seas. Fig. 10 is also intended to illustrate the slight list of the hull to windward 
when the float rides in the water. The vessel is only on an even keel when, on 
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a smart breeze, she lifts the float out of the sea ; her ideal sailing angle is viith. the 
float about 2 feet clear of the water. 

As set in the hull, the outrigger booms were parallel to each other, but their 
distal ends were afterwards pulled together, so that they converged towards the 
float (see Fig. 11 at a, a, a). By reference to Fig. 11 we may now follow the processes 
by which the outrigger was finished and braced up to the hull. 

Across the three boom^. ladder^\'i^e, were first lathed six transverse battens, 
at intervals of about 18 inches, from gunwale to distal end {b, 6, 6. b on figure). 
From the ends of the hull to the middle of the central boom were then laid two braces, 
cc. cc. Wherever these traversed another timber thev were made fast with sinnet 
lashings : note particularlv how the thwarts of the vessel had been extended out- 
board to answer this purpose. Xext in order came the second pair of braee^. d d. d d, 
which met at the extreme end of the central boom, while their proximal extremities 
were made fast at the lee gunwale, some 2 feet down from the stems. 



When this system of braces was complete it enormously stiffened both hull and 
outrigger, making any lateral play of the booms almost impossible. The interlacing 
triangles formed at the stems, where the braces traversed the hull, were pointed out 
as essential features by the old master-builder ; and, as a final stiflener to the hull, he 
added the curved brace.//, which by crossing and recrossing the thwarts from wind- 
ward to lee side, all atmg the hull, and by being lashed wherever it passed over another 
timber, made a very rigid aifair of the little craft. Tn a secondarv sense, this cris.s- 
crc)'^'' of timber'' was a U'^eful adjunct to the vt*>seL for it formed a deck eu'^ilv gripped 
by bare feet during the maiicemTes of navigation. 

Xow came the important bu''ines> of preparing the outrigger float. None of the 
local timber-^ are buoyant enough to supp<'>rt the weight of the heavv booms, and 
so Ivdore the v<irious wochF of the civili'^ed world were imported it wa< a difficult 
thing to procure a good log. The east and south-east Trades do. however, bring over 
from the American littoral, thousands of miles avray. occasional j(Usam of cedar and 
pine, and the westerly gales cast up casual treasures from :\Ielane^ia and the Caroline 
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Islanrl>. These were eagerly sought upon the foreshore, and a lucky tinder would 
C'herish a log for years against the day when he might need a new float. My old friend 
had a piece of cedar which he had inherited from his father, and which had been 
preserved from white ant by oiling and smoking. The heart of thi.^ log was quite 



HAVE BEE:^^ OmXTED. 


sound, and out of it was made a more or less cigar-shaped float, as pictured in Fig. 12, 
having a length of 10 feet 7 inches and a circumference amidships of 23 inches. The 
under surface of the float at either end was given a rather sharper tilt towards the point 
than the overside, and was also flattened for about 18 inches, so that it might rise 
quickly when submerged. 



FIG. 13. — METHOD OF SECrRI^■G OUTRIGGER ATTACHMENT TO FLOAT. 

THE ARROWS INDICATE LASHING. 

Attachment of float to outrignrer wa^ made with Y-shap'ed natural prongs of 
te e)/i/ea {Pete phis acidula). an exrn^edingly hard timber (see Fig. 12). The prongs were 
trimmed so a> to have a good broad base, from which they tapered to the waist. 
Shallow seats in which the bases might ^it were countersunk (not more than | inch 
deep) in the override of tlie float, and tlie prongs were lashed secure, as shown in 
Fig. 13. The taper of their butts from base to waist prevented the lashing from 
slipping. 
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Had ■work on the craft now ceased, it would have been in a lit state, after a com- 
plete anointment of the hull with coconut oil. for launching and for use as a paddling 
canoe. Fig. U, though it does not show gunwale poles or all the braces described 
above, gives a fair general idea of its appearance at this stage. 



FIG. 14 .- GENERAL APPEARANCE OF PADDLING CANOE. CERTAIN DETAILS OMITTED. 


The following are the specifications of the vessel : — 

Length over all, 24 feet 2 inches. 

Beam amidships. 21 inches. 

Depth amidship.s. 2 feet 7 inches. 

Length of outrigger booms (outboard), 10 feet 2 inches. 

Length of outrigger float. 10 feet 7 inches. 

Circumference of float, at middle, 23 inches. 

But as the canoe was destined for sailing, several other parts had now to be added. 
These were : purchases, at either end. for the steering oar ; steps, at either end, for the 
gaff or sprit of the three-cornered sail ; and a step amidships for the mast. 

The purchases for the steering-oar were Y-shaped prongs of fragraea timber 
lashed atlmartships. at about 20 inches down from either stem, thus : 



Y hen the ve-.^el under sail the steering oar is firmly laAied between the prongs, 
and It generally has a piece of fibre rojie atta( hed to it for the purpose. 

The ma.'t-'tep wu' a slab of wood about 10 inches long and 0 wide, .set inboard 
right up agauwt the windward gunwale and su].ported by the three outrigger boom.s. 
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In this plank ^vere countersunk five round, shallow sockets, of which the middle one 
was directly over the central boom. The butt of the mast might rest in any one of 
these sockets, as desired (Fig. 15). 


ill 



FlCr. 1 . 5 . — PO'^ITIOX OF MA^T-STEF OVER OUTRIGGER BOOMS UP AGAiy^T WINDWARD GUNWALE. 

f! ‘I ... ... MAST-STEP. 

bh b ... ... OUTRIGGER BOOMS. 

The :5teps for the >aiL at either end of the hull, were simply thick pencils of wood 
lashed athwart the bow-, thus : — ■ 



Astradrlle of these steps sat the butt end of the gatf or sprit, in which a V-shaped 
notch had been nicked for the piupose. Diagram 1(3 illustrates the uses of the .-teps 
above described. 

It will be seen from the figure that to elt^uite (jr d(^pr('>“^ the peak of the sail 
when set, it is onlv neces'-ary to step the mast in a forward socket or an after one, 
as the ca>e may be. 

The hull was now finislied. It remained to make the .spais and sail. Fig. 15 
shows how tliFse were set, but the size of sail indicated therein would be romidered 
so small a.^ Xi) be onlv suitable for fi.-hing. The pliotogTaph in Fig. 2. PI. XXL 
illustrates the spread of canvas used on racing-craft. The proportions observed by 
the sail-maker in fitting a canoe with a racing suit are as follows : — 

{a) The boom sIkuiIcI be bv one fathom longer than the hull ; 
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(b) The sprit shoulrl be equal in length with the hull : 

(c) The mast should be equal to three-quarters of the hulhs length ; 

(rZ) The leach of the sail should be equal in length to the luff. 

The ideal sail is therefore an isosceles triangle, or. rather, would be such, were 
it not for the outward cur\e that is siven to its edges in the cutting. 

The spars are generally made of seasoned coconut timber, trimmed scpiare. and 
as thin as possible : but I have seen other native woods u^ed. "When it is impossible 



... NOTCHED OR PROXGED E:?sD OF SPRIT ABOUT TO SIT 
(tX STEP. 

••• TAPERED END OF MAST ABOUT TO SIT IN AFTER STEP. 

^ PEAK HALYARD FOR RAISING SAIL. SERVED THROUGH 

A HOLE PIERCED IN MAST. 

THE BUTTS OF THE SPARS ARE PROVIDED WITH LASH- 
INGS. FOR MAKING FAST. 

to obtain a single piece long enough for its purpose, two. or even three, lenedhs are 
spliced together with the joint depiicted below. I have seen natives make such joints 
in a fet\ minutes with an adze, without any preliminarv measurement whatever. 

In the old days, of course, the sail had to be made of native material, which 
ron<i-ted of ])aiidanus-leaf. The leaf was fir>t bleached by alternately soakinsj it in 
sea-watt-r and (Iryiny it in the sun, ff.r about a week altogether. It was then pounded 
with heavy pt*>tles mraiii't a smooth cceive.x wooden surface, until it became soft 
and tl-xible. In this condition its outer surfaces were ea.sily peeled away from each 
other. Th‘\se were scraped and trimmed into strips some :}(_) inches loni; bv :5 broad, 
and the strip.., vc.tc .'cwn together, edge to edge and end to end. until the reijiiired 
area of .-ail wa- achieved. The thread for sewing was made of the tibrous portion 
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of the paiulaiuis-root : the stitch u^ech the ordinary tacking stitch : edges were 
bound with doubled leaf, and sometimes sinnet was whipped on for extra strength. 
Such sails were beautifully liglit. and very diuable if kept well rubbed with coconut 
oil : being oiled, they had the great advantage of drving quickly if the canoe happened 
to capsize. But such was the labour entailed in their making, that for the larger 
craft ordinary matting was often used instead. Nowadays no native will use any- 
thing but canvas. 

AMien mast, r^prit. boom, and sail were done, the rigging and tackle were soon 
supplied : these were : — - 

(a) A fore and aft stay for the mast, made fast to the endmost thwarts of the 
vessel ; 



FIG. 17 . 

a ... ... PRONGED stick BRA(TNG MAST. 

h ... ... ONE OF A PAIR OF ^5TAVS FROM OUTRIGGER TO 3IASTHEAD. 

r ... ... AUXILIARA ^TAY S03IETIMES USED. 


{b) Two stout stays from ma>thead to outrigger (Fig. 17) : 

(c) A halyard for the sail, served through the masthead (Fig. 10) : 
id) A single sheet for the sail. 

The sheet was not bent direct to the boom, but to a thimble of hardwood whicli 
was threaded on a loop from the boom {Fig. 16). Sometimes the peak halyard and 
the fore and aft ma^t->tays are also served through such thimbles, which answer the 
purpose of blocks. Last of all, a pronged stick was provided as a support for the 
mast, as depicted in Fig. 17 at a. 
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This brace to the mast is not ahvays considered necessary, as the mast has no 
tendency to fall towards the outrigger {i.i\ windward) side when the sail is set. while 
the stay from its head to the float prevents it from collapsing to leeward. 




The canoe was now rigged. The accessories provided were two paddles, a 
steering-oar, an anchor, and a bailer. a> pictured in Fig. 18, and al-so a 12-ft. pole to 
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punt her when the sail was furled. This quant ing-pole ” was slung, when not in 
use, along the windward gunwale, outboard and under the outrigger. 

So, at last, after four months' steady work, the craft was ready for launching. 
To help preserve her timbers she was given several coats of boiled coconut oil, well 
rubbed in, before she was moved from her stocks. The actual launching was a matter 
of some anxiety to the old man. for he said that, as his craft was intended for fishing, 
it was necessary to keep its maiden trip secret from the fish. According to Gilbertese 
belief, the fish have a watchful agent ashore in the person of the sea-louse (Gilb., 
na-tiitifne) ; this small creature spies on the movements of fishermen, and swims out 
to warn his friends whenever a canoe is carried to the water's edge (where he lives) 
for launching. But, if the vessel is launched at night, when he is asleep, and then 
left moored a little offshore, the fish will get no warning. 

The origin of the belief that the sea-louse is the fish's allv lies, I think, in the 
fact that it is often found in the mouth of a catch. I have seen it several times in 
the mouths of fiving-fish. 

The canoe was. therefore, not launched until night had fallen, "When the time 
approached, the old man. with his four sons, stood in a row alongside the lee gunwale 
of the craft, and waited there for a few minutes in silence. They were pausing thus 
in the chirkness until the master-builder should mutter the final spell by which the 
canoe shouhl be prepared for its busv career. Presently he broke into the following 
incantation, his voh'e rising scarcely above a mutter 


Aikou-a-a-i-o mangarai, niantjarai, 
ykoe one Xa Bakon nakoAu ! 

^\ a-n n akniva ato-e-e-ie ! 

Ko taraia. ao ko iiorla-e-o ! 

Ko taraia. ao ko noria. 

E koro i nano-ni hare<ika-iai. 

Ko taraia. ao ko noria. 


Do not interfere, interfere. 

Thou. Sir Shark.^ with me ! 
]\Iv-canoe for fishing this ! 

Thou watchest it. and thou seest it ! 
Thou watchest it. and thou seest it. 
It is ashore inside its shed,“ 

Thou watchest it. and thou seest it. 


When was said three times, the old man took three green coconuts and placed 
them in the hull, one at either end and one in the middle. These were to remain 
aboard all night, to pro\’ide food for any predatorv spirits who, if left hungry, might 
eat the strength out of the canoe. 

Then, out of the darkness of tlie shed and under the star-glimmer, the five men 
carried the ves'^cl very ."ilently to the water’s edge. They yut her down in the shallows 
ju^t offshore and left her anchored until the morning. 


^ Bakua ~ shark, but Jt is a generic name for all dangerous fish. It is probably used here 
in Its Wider sense. 

- Bareaka — shed. The Gilbertese word is plainly Polynesian in derivation: fate, house; 
vak'i. canoe. 
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11. — Variant Types. 

(i) The craft which I have described y>'as perfectly flush along the gunwale line 
from stem to stem : in technical terms, it had no shearing. But in many Gilbertese 
canoes the stems are seen to be appreciably higher than the deck amid-hips. This 
shearing is achieved either by giving the planks of the hull itself at gunwale line a 
downward curve back from the stem, or (more often) by adding karetaha (or dash- 
boards) fore and aft, thus : — 



(ii) When a large racing sail is being made the canoe -master sometimes fears 
that the great length of boom, carrying the canvas right away aft, will make her hard 
on the tiller. He therefore manages to step the sail farther forward bv throwing 
out a sort of bowsprit on which it may re>t. Thus the press of sail abaft the outrigger 
is reduced. One of these bowsprits may be seen in Fig. 2. PI. XXI ; the following 
diagram illustrates its construction : — 



(iii) It has already been suggested that the number of outriorger booms provided 
depends upon the size of the craft. The large vessel shown in Fig. 1, PI. XXI. has 
five : a small paddling canoe has only two, Tliree is by far the most usual number, 
probably because the medium-sized craft is nowadavs in vogue. 

OT poles of moderate thickness are sometimes served along the outside 
booms of the outriggers ; also, on fishing canoes especially, a platform of tvands set 
side by side is made over the booms by the weather gunwale. 

The three-boom outrigger is sometimes varied by splitting the middle boom to 
about half-way back towards the hull, and curving the ends away to the outside 
boomy, thus ; — 



(iv) Floats vary considerably in shape. The torpedo form is most patronised, 
and this i- the one I have described. But note another shape in Fig. 1 . PI. XXI. Here 
the float has a flat deck, which is curved upwards towards the ends ; its underside is 
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rounded in the middle like a fish's belly, but flattens ,g:ently towards the shovel- 
points. 

(v) The method above described of attaching float to outrigger is bv far’^the 
most common in the Group, but on the islands of Xonouti and Tabitenea I hat'e 
^een another mode (Fig. 19) which entirely changes the structure of the outrigger. 



SEEN IN ( ENTRAL (ULBERTS. 

This form is. I think, similar to that pictured from the Gilbert islands by Dr. 
Haddon in his monograph on " The Outriggers of Indonesian Canoes. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the type is very far from being common in the Group. 

On Tarawa I have seen the composite form of float-attachment pictured in 
Fig. 3. PL XXI . and shown in rather better detail in the accompanying sketch. In 
this illustration the transverse battens on the outrigger and all the la>'^hings have been 
omitted, for the sake of greater clearne'^s. Two outrigger booms only are shown, 



became, tliough a third is sometime^ used, two is the UMial number accom]>anving 
this method of float-attachment, even on the larger canoes. It is noticeable, too. 
that w'hen a third is inserted it is /nrir ae(‘om])anied by a third ])rong-attachment 
to the float. The ■[)rongs. two in number, are lashe<l to the float in the manner 
alreadv' described, being made fa>t above to the outer booms of the outrigger (when 
more than two of the^e are used). The auxiliary attachments are not lashed to the 
float, being driven into holes bored to receive them and wedged Arm with small chips 
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of ^YOod. At their upper ends they are made fast with sinnet to the outermost trans- 
verse batten of the outrigger, whose ends are produced, as pictured, on either side of the 
boouLs,. to accommodate them. In order to strengthen the protruding batten, the 
braces from the hull are brought across to meet it as seen in the sketch. 

In the extreme southerly islands of the Group — Tamana, Arorae and Nikunau — 
where there are no lagoons and no longer any sailing canoes. I have seen outrigger 
attachments exactly similar to the Ellice Island type pictured by Hedley from Funa- 
futi.^ The accompanying sketch illustrates the tyge. 



This local affinity with the Ellice Islands is not surprising, in view of the proximity 
of the Southern Gilberts to the northern atolls of that Group. The craft provided 
with the attachment pictured were frail paddling canoes of the slab-built, double- 
ended type described in this paper, and therefore quite unlike the Ellice dug-out. 
stem and stern variety. But on the island of Banaba. much farther awav from the 
Ellice Group, both hulls and float attachments assimilate do-^elv to those pictured 
by Hedley from Funafuti. 

(vi) On Bern and Abemama I have seen the device shown in the two accom- 
paimng diagrams used to keep a plank of the hull in position while it is being lashed 



to that below it. Through one of the holes bored in the edge upon which it is to 
Mt a loop 1- ].a-sed. and two short sticks are used to lever the ends of the loop over 
the edges of the plank. a< shown in [a). The stick- are then cros-ed as in (h) to 

1 HedU-y. :\ri‘m()ir III of the Australian Museum, S\dn<w,*' Part 4, Plate XV. 
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prevent their slippinir back. With two or three of these improvised vices a 
plank sits quite firm, leaving both hands of a worker free for lashing. I 
have not made an island to i>land enquiry to ascertain the distribution 
of this device, but I imagine it to be known pretty generally throughout the 
Group. 

(vil) The introduction of European timber has of course greatly simplified, and. 
I think, improved the construction of Gilbertese canoes. But it has entirely 
revolutionised the old indigenous building methods, which were based upon the 
circunLStance that nothing like a long plank could be obtained from the stunted 
trees of thf=‘ i.'-land-'. Xowadavs the .straight and readv-dressed boards of red-pine 
imported from Am tr alia are mcd for the hull, and the lines of suture running 
fore and aft are parallel with the gunwale in.'^tead of following the curves of 
keel and stems. Compare the rough sketch below with Fig. 1. PI, XXI. and the 
difference is obvious. 

The result is naturallv a craft with line.^ both cleaner and stronger than those 
of a canoe built w'lth small slabs of wood. But even now. so conservative are some old 



craft-'nieii. that thev will cut the im]>orted planks into six-foot lengths and lay these 
in tile hull aerording to the ancient method. 


It .stands to rea-on tliat a sailing craft of the ty])e I am describing must kee]) the 
single outrigger alwav.- on the weather sifle. for it this were kept to leewa.rd it wa)uld 
at ont'e submerge under the p-re.^s of the large .''jil : at tliis, the ve^>e! w'ouhl first lose 
Wav and tli^^n >l(jw'lv eaj)^ize, I liave. indeed, s‘am reference^ to >ingle outrigger 
craft in Indonesia, whioh are alleged to ^ail with the outrigger d<Avn Avind, If this lie 
true (w'liieh I doubt-). I ran onlv (‘onceive tliat the timber used for tlie float in these 
ca^oe.'^ is bu«)vant enougli to re-^i.^t tlie pres.^urc of the sail : or that the extemsion 
of tlie proximal ends of the outrigger booms outboard over the side oppo.'5ite tlie 
float, wlih h i- common in Indone>ia. is intended to giv<^ ])ur<*]iase to a weight (}>robably 
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some member of the crew) counteracting the dowmvard pressure on the float. This 
becrnnes clear in the diagram : — 






Of course, in the double-outrigger canoes of Indonesia, one of the floats must neeet- 
sarilv be kept to leeward, and in tins case I conceive that the countera- ting vceight 
above pictured is then applied to the weather outrigger. 

In a Gilbertese canoe the weight of the outrigger to windward stiffens her 
against the breeze in an admirable manner. The object of the sailor is so tc 
manage his sheet that the canoe will heel enough to lift the float clear of the seas. 
AVhen relieved of the very considerable drag of the float, the craft at once 
gathers '-peed, and on a good breeze seems to hurl her lean blade of a budv tlirough 
the water. She travels, under racing canvas, at an astonishing >])eed : I have 
my^elf covered IS sea-niiles on a 12-nietre canoe in five niinute '5 over the 
hour. 

If the vessel heels too far, however, the long boom will dip into the sea on the 
lee side, and nothing will then prevent her from capsizing. Clean over in a semi* 
circle svdngs the outrigger and probably snaps a spar or two wlien it falls on the 
other side. To prevent sueh a mishap, one of the crew is set especially to watch the 
elevation of the float, hen it rises lie darts out u})on the outrigger until it begins 
to fall again under his extra weiglit, and then he darts back. If he and the man at 
the sheet are skilful yachtsmen, they will between them keep the float swinging for 
miles at a stretch, nevtu more than tlnee feet and never less than a foot clear of the 
sea^. Under their management th^ slim vessel with lier frail spars and rakiiur vcinos 
looks from afar like some euormou< ilragoii-fly poi^illg ami swooping over the lagoon. 
Thai- i'. given one of those heavenly sunth-east breezes, vhich the sea.son of Trades 
.so prodigally lavishes on the Line Islands ; hut on a gu.'ty dav things are rather 
different. Sometimes, then, the outrigger hand has to fling hintself like a 
cat to the very end of the booms, there to cluteli a stay and lean far out 
over the water : then, of a sudden dies the gust ; riash falls the float baek into 
the sea. and if our friend is not very ipiick he will be swept off the outrigger in a 
second. 
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Ab the outrigger must be kept to winchvard. the canoe cannot go about from 
one tack to another as European sailing craft may do. If it is necessary to go on 
another tack the sail mmt be taken over to the other end. To anyone interested in 
sailing, the accompanying dia, grams -svill explain the nature of the mananivre 
about ship." 



SERIES OF DIAGR.VNIS SHO\\nXCr HOW THE SAIL IS CARRIED FROM END A TO END B OF THE CANOE, 
BY LIFTINCr THE ^PRIT OVER. IN NO. 4, THE DOTTED LINE INDICATE:^ THE RESULTANT POSITION 
OF THE MAST. WHILE THE CONTINUOUS LINE SHOWS HOW IT IS STEPPED AFT BEFORE THE 
CANOE PROCEEDS ON THE NEW TACK. 


SAME MANCEr^■RE VIEWED FROM ABOVE SHOWINC^ HOW BOOM IS SWUNG AS ^sAIL GOES OVER. 



--T' 

1th a heavy sail flapping in a smart breeze and a frail, undecked canoe underfoot 
in a lumpy sea. it can well be imagined how strong and skilful he must be who would 
venture to carry over the ^p^it. 

Su<‘h an evolution as the above naturally reverses the ends of the craft ; that 
whicli was the bow now becomes the stern, and vice versa. Hence, the double- 
ended construction of the Giibertese canoe. 

When there i'^ a pretty still wind, the stays from outrigger to masthead are 
shortened, -o a^ to give the mast a lean to windward. Bvthus throwing the top-weight 
of mast. s[)ars and sail over to the windward side the craft is made a good deal stifler, 
and wdl not heel so <langerously in the sharp gusts. hen there is verv little breeze, 
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the mast is o^iven a cant over to leeward, where the weight thn.s thrown outboard 
counterbalances outrigger and float, which then ride lightly and rise ea^ily. 

On all but the largest canoes, the sheet and steering-oar are managed by one man. 


IV.— Seasons and Weather Signs ; Dangers of the Sea : Canoe-Xames : 

Racing. 

Two constellations, the Scorpion and the Pleiades, punctuate the year for 
Gilbertese mariners. When the star Antares^ is in right ascension at sun.set. then 
begim the fair-weather season. “ the day of voyaging " [te ho)aji ni horaa) : it lasts 
until the Pleiades.- appearing over the Eastern horizon with the first darkness, luher 
in the boisterous weather and close the travelling ^?eason. The right ascension of 
Antares at sunset takes place, according to my own (I am afraid, very amateurish) 
observations, early in June : that of the Pleiades, about the middle of Xovember. 
From June to Xovember is thert'fure the sailing season of the Gilbertese, while from 
Xovember to June long excursions to sea are avoided. These two periods correspond 
pretty accurately with the season of Trade winds and the .season of westeiiv gales 
respectively, as observed by European mariners in these waters. 

Bad weather is particularly looked for by the Gilbertese sailor between the times 
when Sirius^ and a Hydrae^ come into right ascension at sunset, which is to sav. 
according to my own quite possibly fallible reckoning,^ between the middle of Januarv 
and the middle of February. It is certainly a fact that during these two months the 
worst gales from the west and south-west visit these islands. 

hen a voyage had to be made during the bad season, the na\igator knew 
several veather signs to help him choose his dav. He would watch the small red 
ants which infest most houses : if they were returning in numbers to their nests, 
laden with food, and were blocking up their doors with particles of sand, foul weather 
was impending : but if they swarmed out, leaving their doors wide open, it promised 


1 AnHrts (a Seoi-pionis), called Riniu'iw^ufd by the Gilbertese. 

-The Pleiades are called Aei Anti, This consteliatiou is believed to be the breeding 
ground of the coinmuii house-tiv, ^ 

’ Sirius ia Caui^ Majoris). called Bahahimfi,}. 

^ a II}/ tni€. Bui hire. 

■ It was only at the end of my six yearV reddence amontr them that the Gilbertese old men 
beean to render up their star-lore. Had I had a full year lor my observations. I could have watched 
the whole hrmament of .tars from daily chamte to change : but onlv a few weeks were ^ranted 
me. .\ll I could therefore do was to dedicate a- many wakeful nights as a hard-pres.sed Govern- 
ment offieial might well give to stellar obM-rvations. under the tuition of old native naviaatois. 
My chart of the heavens was made at home (/u-dc 'k tniv'x] vith the aid of a nan of compasser 
a nautical almanac, and no e.xperience whatever. Except, theiefore. when I%vas dealin- nVli 
Mteh easily located constellations and stars a.s the Pleiades. Sirius. Hiuel. Antares. the Cross, and 
the like. It is moie than probable that my identiticatioiis were wrons:. My reckoning of the n'lrht 
ascensions of the various stars identified on the spot has been made w ith the aid of Uoijfl'a 
Almunac for 19U, p. 35 [" Mean Places for loo Principal Star^^ '*}. 
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good weather. The spider was another prophet : when the Aveather was set fair he 
would stay all day in the middle of his w'eb : but if wind and rain threatened, he 
w'ould retire to something more solid. The moon was closely observed : if it had a 
halo in which more than ten stars could be counted, there would perhaps be rain, 
but not a great dowmpour : if fewer than ten stars w'ere visible, there would be much 
rain and probably wbnd. If, again, the moon had a double halo, the inner one reddish- 
brown in colour, it promised a torrent on the wings of a gale of wind. But the mo^t 
reliable barometer in the opinion of a native navigator w'as (and '^tiH is) the shellfish 
tuz/iotani/i (yerita pJicala). This is found in the .^hallows on the reef by the ocean 
beach of the islands. When fair weather promises, it remains on the surface of the 
rock, and if it is found thus in any great numbers there is every hope of a long, fine 
spell : but if the creature remains in the crevices of the reef, it i.- an infallible sign of 
rain and heavv seas, and the deeper it hides it.^elf the wor^e wall be conditions for 
sailing. 

Before setting sail in the fair-weather season, a Gilbertese mariner vciil sometimes 
spend ^eve^al da vs in looking at the sea. If it is streaked in places wdth calm patches 
of an oilv appearance he wdll refuse to start until these disappear, for they speak to 
liim of strong currents. 

Having set out on his voyage, and dropped the land, the navigator will keep his 
eve on the birds. If he lose sight of these, he know's that no land is near. But if. 
after a long vovage. he meet a flock of gulls. ^ w^hich mount high in the air and cast 
about to diflerent points of the compass, he wall steer in the direction they ultimately 
take, for that w'av lies terra firma. Another sign of land for which he watches is its 
“ loom " upon the horizon. This I have many times seen myself ; it is quite unmis- 
takable. The white sand and still lagoon of an atoll reflect the tropical sun-glare 
upwards, so that a pale, shimmering column is shot into the air over the island, 
whose presence is thus betrayed at great distances. The clouds also have a tale to 
tell. A\Ben a mass of cumulus towvrs over an i^^land, some draught, caused probably 
bv the refraction of heat, bends over the pinnacles of the cloud, so that it dips towards 
earth. Twice, w'hile at sea, this phenomenon has been pointed out to me by a native, 
and in both ea<es it proved a true compass. 

When vi>ited by a S(piall of rain between lands, or when travelling by night, 
wdrh oiilv a seme of direction to guide him, the sailor observes the waves. If these 
suddenly change in direction he knows that land is near : especially sure is he, wdien 
he pa-'Ses from a beam-sea into a swell that lifts first the stem and then the stern of 
his craft. 

Wb^ii utterly gone a.'^tray at sea. having tried all other expedients in vain, the 
jiative naturally resorts to that everlasting ]jrop of his race — magic : that is hi* last, 
and probably hir> stauncheht. stand-by. I give here a charm wliicli is actually alleged 

i PartiouJarly of a species of sea-bird ciOed Jlayiingojof'ijo, wbicli I havt' nut been able to 
identify. 
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to have saved a life ! The old man who dictated it to me was lost on the hi^h seas 
somewhere between the islands of Beni and Onotoa. T'anght in a squall from th<^ 
north-ea.st. he had survived six hoius of battering, but emerged without a sail, and 
with no paddle, from the unequal struggle. He drifted for four days : he tried all 
manner oi magic, but nothing availed lum. Then of a >udden he remembered that- 
he was a baptised Christian. So, very subtly, he conceived the plan of Christianising 
hi> pagan invocations, by introducing the names of the Bather and the Son. So 
persua'-ive wa> this revision, that land immediately appeared above the horizon. 
Here i^ the very singular hybrid charm which he used : — 

Taheha-n }iinni-ia Matairaa Mataironfja : The lifting of the draught^ of iMatainup 

Mataironga- : 

1 matahae. I niatabao ! I am cro^s-eved. lam cross-eyed ! 

E, 1 aJci ataia meang, I aht ataia nauaki, E ! I do not know north, I do not 
I aJci ataia Karawa ma inone^O ba ! know south. I do not know heaven or 

the underworld— 0 ba ! 

TabetabeJa-hj ninm-a ni borau Lift thvself up mv draught of vovaglng. 

Ke a taaliiang~at ma-n angangan-ai : Let them tell me and direct me ; I am 
I matfibne, 1 matabao ! cros^-eved, I am cross-eved ! 

0 ha, ha . Te Ataa )na leta, it nloe te 0 bu, ba ! God and Jesus, onlv thou 
abny te Ataa. rthoe rnaraiva. art the land. Ciod. thou the ocean. 

E tei ba te angibaalv. iniitia. oreia. The evil wind blows, destrov it. smite it. 

Karanuiahoa aba-na. disperse it to its land. 

Maraurt ! E e^e-o. The Ocean ! E-e-e-o. 

Many were the dangers of the deep, besides the threat of bad v/eather. feared 
in the old far-voyaging days by the Gilbertese mariner. Wind and sea, indeed, he 
seems to have feared not at all in any mood, for they were measured adversaries 
which he might combat with a definite technique. Against these he employed magic 
only when skill of hand and strength of hull seemed to have failed him. But against 
tho hidden enemies who lurked beneath the waves and behind the curtains of the 
horizon the fierce fi-h, the hidden shoal, and the waterspout — he fared forth pro\nded 
with a whole collection of charms and magical impedimenta. 

Every voyaging canoe was first furnished with an entire shrivelled coconut leaf, 
the very presence of which aboard was thought to discourage the attacks of porpoise, 
shark and .'^word-fish. But the^e dangerous creatures might be incited to exceptional 
fury by the evil magic of enemies, in which case they would surmount the charmed 
rampart of the roconut leaf, and so it was nece^^arv to be prepared with a second line 
of dcfeine. The uliule system of magic by which tlie mariner protected himself 
from the attacks of the-e fidi and from destruction by rock or waterspout was called 


VOL. LIV. 


A draught of water. 
- Names of 


K 
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collectively Tt Tiri-kna — The vanfiaishinq [of the) por poise. It wa:? divided under 
the following liead^ : — 

I. Te KalnonnJd. — Tlii> was the variety of charms used against porpoise or 
shark which attacked the canoe from the outrijiqer suU . During the incantation a 
wand of ringstraked uri {ffWjraen] wood wa> held like a ti^hing-rod in the direction 
of danger. Here is one of the charms belonging to this category : — 


Ko titirO'i. Ko tnaatif. Ten Sa-Kua /nai 
abam. Kabi-)ti rtuiraira. 

Baa ! I a/njan-ilv baCnK 
Baa ! MindtOf^gi ni Karaiea. Taal ina 
Is amaJcaina ! 

Ko tit iron. Ko maatie-e-e-e / 


Thou art -pleased, thou comest-in-sport 
Sir Porpoise, from thy-land the-keel- 
of-the-sea. 

Baa ! I give -thee thv-possession. 

Baa ! Glories of heaven. Sun and Moon ! 

Thou art-pleased, thou comest, in sport — 
e-e-e ! 


Xote with what extreme politeness the enemy creature is persuaded to leave 
his prev. This respectful attitude of the Gilbertese towards the porpoise is a charac- 
teristic of the race, and comparable to the Samoan deference towards the bonito. 


II. Taboingaana—Thas is the generic name of charms warding off shark or 
porpoise from the hoivs of the ship, while the magic which protected against attack 
from the stern war? called Te Ila-auriaria. 

Diuing recitation of the above, a green unhusked coconut was held in the hands, 
about breast-high, towards the threatening fish. 


HI. Te Rale a (swordfish).— The perilous creature has given its name to the 
magic which was used to defeat it. While the specific charm was being muttered, a 
branch of tinv. newly-formed coconuts was carried from end to end of the canoe, the 
young nut& being scatterei^l over the craft. 

IV. Te W ari. — Thi> peril of the high ^eas wa^ only met in very distant waters ; 
it was described to me by an old navigator a^ a thing wliich came up under the 
keel of the canoe and ])ulled it down, as it were a whirlpool.” I conceive this to be 
a memory of volcani(‘ waters. 

When the incantation again?; t Tt Wan wa'- being recited it was necessary to 
anoint with coconut oil the clew of the >ail between the sprit and the boom. 

V. Sii yahnorae . — Protective magic against hidden reeD or .shoals. If the 
mariner suddenly found himself sailing amid such dangers he spoke his particular 
charm and flung luindfuls of white sand into the water by the bows. Last of all. he 
threw into the .sea a small handful of red coral chips, which were supposed to open 
a clear passage before his vessel. 
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VI. Rf(herHhei-fe-)iaf>fj (Tromble-the-cIou<l). — The waterspout. When this 
terror of the deep approached such a charm the following wa> recited, while a very 
voung coconut leaf, not yet fully opened, was waved in the direction of danger : — 


R/ihtrfihei-te-nojffj. nh'oe ! 

J/c na bnhi, me }in ninototo i 
irn-(t oi hohonvi ikai ! 

Effber*(bei-l( -eatf(j, hkoe f 
Me lift btikd. hie ita /nadtoto i /nea/uji-nf 
H'an ihii 

0. lldljtrubei-te-fid nfj. iikoe ! 


Tremble -the -cloud, thou 1 
^So-it shall fall. >o-it shall be-broken to 
south of my -canoe ot voyaging heie 1 
Tremble-the-cloud. thou ! 

So-it ^hall fall, so-it shall be-broken to 
north of mv-canoe here ! 

0. Tremble-the-cloud. thou 1 


St 


The love of his canoe still amounts to a passion tvitli the Gilbertese native. It 
ranks .second only to the feeling he has for his paternal lands. How higlilv a canoe 
was prized in the old days mac be estimated bv the single fact that it might some- 
times be accepted as a forfeit in full settlement of a blood-feud. On the island of 
Abaiang there is an historic case on record, in which the timelv gift of one of these 
craft prevented a sanguinary war ; and, again, on that atoll, it was a practice of the 
chieftains to give liberty and land to slaves who were expert in building and handling 
their racing craft. For the shi])\\Tight‘s and the yachtsman's arts were gifts of 
the god-., entitling a man to freedom and a competence. 


Xo doubt a great deal of this prestige that the canoe enjoved emanated from its 
vital usefulne.s.s to people who wTung a good half of their living from the sea. But 
there was more in it than that. The canoe-emoticm was. psvchologicallv' speaking, 
a complex whose components were not all utilitarian. The Gilbertese bosom 
fostered, and still fosters, a genuine love of canoes for their own sake— for their slim 
strength. th*^ir sweetness in handling, their lean and raking lines, and for the superb 
sport they afford a man. I have seen an old native sit for hours be.side his own craft 
— not a particularly fine one. but his own— cvatching it with the eyes of a lover, and 
ilrinking in every j.oint of beauty that it showed. With exactly the same expression 
in his evrs, 1 have seen an Fnglishman gazing at his newly-accpiirod car. This love 
of switr things, that have moods, that reipiire deft handling, that seem to knotv a 
ma'ter-touch. is one of the most widely-shared emotions of the human race. 

Xotice the loving care with whi( h a Gilbertese canoe-man choo.ses a name for 
his eraft ; were it a s(.m he could not show more solicitude. He walks alone on the 
[.each, he ab-taiiis from women, he eats neither fisfi nor any cooked food while his 
mind i- bent upon the c hri'tening. Xo fear of an unlucky naming, no dread of 
unproj.ifious magic, impels him to such care and abnegation ; he is simply governed 
by the desire of the mn! J.i.ir, the well-found epithet, the name which tvill cap and 
consummate tlie work of his hand. And lie generally finds it. The canoe-names of 
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tlie islanders abound in ajjtne-'^. in ,urace. and in real poetic feehiii^ : tliev have the 
authentic rinp. ]Movenienr-of-clou(b/' ’* Tonuaie-of-li^^ditnino," ’* Wing-of-dranon- 
flv/' “ Dawn-red." " Frigate-bird." “ Light." “ Seen-and-gone-again." ** ( 'hild-of-the' 
Tide-ra(.e " — these are some few remembered at random : thev are more than beautiful 
to 11-, for they are p-^wliolouically intere.-tinku in that they ^how a deliberate ju^thetic 
sen-e in tlie native, who con'^ciou>ly attempt> to exj)re^< the airy grace of hh (.raft 
in epi^grammatic fashion. 

Xo sooner was a canoe built in the old days than it-, owner sent out challeng(> to 
rate. Or. if no one would take up hh gage, he fared forth in his craft to sail bark 
ami forth in the otiing of some village, there to veil iiiMiIts at the chi-tering home'- 
until some knight, fur verv >hame, should come out to give him battle. Often the 
village-^ were but waiting for this : purposely they sutfered the challenger to hurl hi.-^ 
contumely at their beaches for many dav^ together, so that his defeat might in the 
end >eem the more crushing. Unanswered he would be allowed to pursue his boastful 
cour'-e, until several craft were ready to meet him. Then, out they would all sail 
together to cram his insults down his brazen throat. Xo course was set. no .'rignal given 
for a ^tart. They ;^imply manceutTed into line abreast and then hauled in their 
sheets : so. oil they scudded with hoijts and howlings. and stayed not until one was 
so far ahead that he was obviously the winner. But one race never deciderl the issue. 
Back thev sailed to land, and there the beaten owners would readjust their hulls, 
shave down their spars, and alter their sails for a second trial. They might aho use 
a right of accitsing " the canoe of the winner ; that is to say. they might ajiigoach 
his craft with others of their family and accuse him of plagiari.-ing a trick of con- 
struction that belonged to them alone. Such a charge, if proved, would at oiiie 
disrpialifv him from further racing unless he consented to remove the ollending j)art 
from his hull, for by common consent each clan must stand or fall by its own peculiar 
inventions, and none other. So, in the struggle for existence, did society as a whole 
endeavivar to clear the ground h^r free com])etition between individual ('Ians, and so. 
incidentally, by discouraging the free interchange of ideas, did it conspire to retard 
all communal j)rogre^s. 

Sometimes these informal regatta*- which I am describing lasted for many days 
at a stretch bedbre it was detinitejy concluded that any particular canoe w.i- a winner. 
Then, if it hajjpened that the challenger tvas victoriom. he would proceed to some other 
village and repeat his mannerless tactics, until he had either beaten every conu*r in 
that inland (.>r fomni someone to give him a salutary drubbing. 

I am afraid these Gdbertese canoemen. sj^lendid yachtsmen though tln'y were, 
were not altogether sjiort-nKm in our sense of the word. They found it hard to take 
a beating. To avoid the imputation of a detinite defeat they would often, in the 
course C)f an obviously hojicdess race, cunningly smash some essential part of their 
craft — stay, a brace or a spar — and then pull out of the running with a tale of how 
they were just on the point of overhauling their man, when .snap went the stay, 
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or ban^ir went tlie boom, or pop went the punting-pole. or other such purple perjury. 
Xobodr ever believed them, and they knew it. but in ^^ume strange way the father 
and mother of lies mini>t(ued to their comfort, and tliey were able to regard 

thennelve.s and their craft victim- of truly liartl luck. 

Sometimcr^ a chief would hold a mr>re or le-- formal regatta, in which case there 
woidd be le^- cliatice of eva<ling outright defeat, for he would give judi^ment on the 
races and dedgnate the winn'^r-'. In fact, these reuatta^ were much more ceremonious 
affair.-'. There wa^ indeed no r-tartiiiir point, and no winiiinir base, but certain rules 
had to be ob:^erved. Canoes were often cla-'^ecl for rac-ing. according to length. 
But much more inually. length of hull wa^ dniegarded and lieight of sail taken as a 
standard. Word would be sent out that on a certain day all canoes having a sprit 



so many fathoms long might race for masterv with the craft of such-and-such a chief. 
Xo otiier restriction were imposed : it lay then with the ingenuity of competitors to 
lengthen their booms, or to devise new method^ of getting a greater sail area, while 
all alike had the same length of sprit. ^ ery often the device was to add an auxiliarv 
s])ar. a> >hown in the accompanying sketch, which really amounted to a sprit properlv 
•'-o-call(Mh and by which the leach of the sail was indefinitely heightened. 

V. XOTES (.)X A<troxomy. 

The (dlberlese had an ingenious method of teaching astronomy at home. A 
youth to be in^triK md in star-lore was made to sit at the lease of the central ])illar of 
any large dwelling, .'.o that he faced the eastern slope of the roof.i The eaves of this 
repre>eritetl the eastern horizon : the upward slope of thatcdi, the eastern sky : the 
ridgM-pule. tlie zenith ; the we>tward fall of the roof behind him, the western slaY 
TIr- summit of the central pillar. })y wliich he sat. represented the star Eigel. wliich 
i" < allcil T(in},>ili-,,i-Kn!nnui — riubje-pnh -oJGnjirno From that middle point began 
hi- in-tnietiuii. Ju-t as tlie root was divide<l hy the lines of the rafters, so the heavens 

^ Thr dopc> ui tlic loot ui vvevy Culberte^i* house were ea^t and the gabies i)einir north 

and -o’uh. 
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•were plotted out f'^r him in lines of principal ^tars : every concatenation of the Gil- 
bertese chart wa> allotted its imaginary place in the thatch, according to what we 
>houl(.l call Its angular di'^tance from Eigel. and its declination north or south of that 
^rar. Line bv line he learned them : hrst the Ruxi-n nnhi (middle line), with its 
lender, Rigel ; then a line to north of the middle, led by the Pleiades ; after that 
a southern line bei^rinnmg with Antares : and so on. Before the pupil wa< allowed to 
identify a single star in heaven, he had to be word-perfect in thi" prelimimiry. theo- 
retical groundwork, and in addition, he had to know bv heart long lists of stars by 
w'hich courses might be steered to the various lands included in his instructor's 
geography. Then only was he taken to the eastern heath and introduced to the open 
heavens. 

One of the method'' of memorising the guiding c^tars on any specihc coiuse was 
to weave a tale about them, wherein they figured as ] versons or objects seen during 
the vovage of some fictitious character. Yerv often, the better-known fcdk-^tories 
of the race were adapted to this purpu'^e. Some popular hero of mrth i^ ^aid to have 
set out on a journey to a particular place : first he came acro-s an old woman sitting 
at the door of her house (Pleiades), on whom he played some familiar trick- which 
caused her to rim away westward {i.e. decline towards her sitting). Next, he met 
a man coming in a canoe from the east (tlii.- is to say. he then steered by the star 
Aldebaran in the constellation of Taurus, which is V-shaped, like the secticui of a 
canoe). With him he held converse until the old woman, who had run away from 
him. fell into the sea (the Pleiade- set) : she made such a dreadful noise that the hero 
of the tale ran awav to eastward and took refuge with two old lepers (Gemini). And 
so on. until the tale has unfolded the whole series of stars by which a canoe is uuided 
to some particular land. But these stories are exceedingly difficult to solve, for the 
star-lore of each familv was one of the mc)st secretly kept of all possessions, and the 
various disguises, under which the constellations were portrayed, difiered with the 
fanev of the instructor. It is onlv bv chance nowadavs that one fiiuls a key to such 
tales. Within half a generation all traces of the rich astronomy of the race will be 
gone for ever : the dav of long-vovaging is gone : the old men, whose menicuies of 
travel are even now riistv. will be dead, leaving a vounger generation which cares 
nothing for these things. 

The following is a list of star-names, collected from the islands of Tarawa and 
Bern, aiiain.'^t which I have set a few e(|uivalents. Of these I am reasonably sure, 
but nevertheless exce]it in the case.> of the more brilliant stars. I should not care to 
dogmatise on my interpretations. 
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Gilbertese name. 

Equivalent. 

Votes. 

1. Xti A>tti 

. Pleiades. 


'1. Mntirlki 

. Pigel i.j Orioni? ' ... 

Called tanuliarly Ta'ifj>i ki-ftt-Karaica, 
Pnl'j:epole-of-iieaven. 

o. Te Ijuto-fi-fimi 

. Aide ba ran ( a Taun i 

Lit. trails, ot native name : The base-of- 
eanoe-rib. \\ith i.-feieme to its plaet' 
in thf‘ V-'.hape<l constellation of 
Taiirii'-. 

4. Ijnbii-nl-fn(in 

.. Mniis ( a Canis 51aj i 


5. K>~( ht .. 

.. Beteltrue^e f a ( )iioni^t. 


6. T** ni-Knroa 

. . o', e. ^ Orioms 

i..it tiaiis. The Fisheimen. The'.e are 
tilt' three "tars m the Beit. 

7. Te-itiiU’n-lnal ... 

. . The three tiny >tar> in a 
iineiroin to at the 

base 1 K. rii'l) ot the 

Lit trails. The \\eavin$i of the seieen. 


Belt. 


8. Te tin-nofa-te-ieini 

Small star Ixtv. ee!i 
Oiioni.s and the above. 

Lit. tians. The « aiiier of the "eieeii. 

9. Xa-Kfiba)t€( 

. J^Proeyon ( a ( ’an is Miu. ) 

\ i (.’anis 5linori> 


10. Bnt-Kfire 

. . a Hvdrae. 


11. Matt iron 

- '^piea 1 a \'irLUiii'>). 


12. Atitif/iwanitca ... 

-. Gemini (Castor and Pollux ) 


lo. Kaotnu . . 

- Southern Cro-s ... 

K'oin><i-iti and Kan //‘o-rtibt^ {Katifim- 
tlaAi and Kt(tn>>ti-tiri nkle) are two 
eoniponents. 

14. Tukia an>l Rthna 

.. Pointers to ( ’in'"-. 


lu. Bauiioa 

.. Venus (Moruinu star). 


16. Tf itoi-farn i-kl 

.. Venus ( EveniuLT --tar ) 

Also t alh‘(l T( itoi-it i - /itjfi 1 tta . \.]u^ stai of 
davliLdit. 

17. Krt-z/ifftf/q 

. . b'apclla i a Auiiu'ac) 

Lit. trail". Make-uoith. 

18. Kn-nta'toki 

.. C’anopus ( a 1 

Lit. trail". .Make'"Outh. 

19. Te 0-/n-K)fiba,.. 

. . Corona Borealis ... 

Lit. trail". Tlu‘-enel<»sure-of-"aiid- 
pifiei'". 

20. Xei Atiti-tt-numbabn 

. . Several stars in the eon- 

Lit. tiaii". Xtn A>itt-fht-nitnij 


stellation of Cancer. 

Xo. 1). 

21. R'niiirinifiata 

.. Antaies(a SLorpionis). 


22. ^ o/hi'fattti 

. . Argns. 


2o. Tr Bara i tot 1 

.. Corona Australis 

A Baraitoa i" a certain "ort of hit. 

24:. Te Antti 

■ — 

Lit. tiaii" The hammer-lieaded "liaik. 

25. Te b'li-bfirtbare 

.. 


26. Tf bai-bifotjuoki 

.. 


27. Tt t,trt--bn:e 

— 

Lit. trails. Th(‘ twin, or ePe. the twig. 

28. B'l'i-n-Bn/iainitiatti 

— 

Lit. trail". The crow n of Bimw imaata, 

( stc Xo. 21 ). 

29. Btfi-bunjau 

— 

Lit. trail". ThiiiL'-filthy. 

Bobf trail 

— 

A "tar markiii'j: the northern soKtice. 

51. Tr tutjeti 

.. 

The (.ntjt-ft IS a tree : aciflnhi. 

52. KaLaranja 

.. 

55. Kwi 

.. 

I^it. trail". Porpoises. 

34. Ti Kmnfte 


Kunaii is a woo<Ien bowl. 

5.5. Kitbatrita 



56. KtOftiuk ke re ke . . . 

— 


57. Te Kai-it i-ftiol 

— 

K<Ti~n'L-nit,i Is a ladle of coconut shell. 

58. Ktimeio 

— 


39. Kanonrariki 



40. Tf Ktibarn 


Lit. trails. The rat-trap. 

41. Te f/itinai 

... 

Lit. trail". The crab. 

42, Mtiti/i'iba 

... 

ihubably another name for Capella (i’ee 


Xu. 17'. 
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Gilbert esc name. 


Equivalent. 

, Notes. 

1 

43. M'f'itAjtttkn . . 




44. Te ... 


— 


43. Ti 

— 


4U. dlnnktuni . . 


— 


47. 2't tutU' -n-iif 1 


— 


4S. Sakatfi 


— 


41). Xtttf‘Hf-iLi'hur(. 


— 


5U. Xnkidnhi 


— 


31- Ttt' y at if fit 


— 


32. yaafin > 


— 


53 y f)n}nrth}f'€ 


— 

yaubuthfi'e Is the name of a nivthical 

34. y ((hfftiotff 



Fei'^onage. who seems to be the jiatron 
of the catscradle. 

35. T ft >f tiKHLitfing ... 


— 


36. Tor oh n boa 


— 

Lit. trails. Squat in a row. 

37. TfMiba ... 


— 

o8. 2 e tub i>> .. . 


— 

Tffbto is the steering purcha.se of a canoe 

39. Be 



_ tore and aft. 

Bji means am^ry. 

Go. Tf icff 


■ — ■ 

Lit. trails. The canoe. 

Gl. yntahu ... 


The yi]ky tA'ay. 


G2. yfOiifikdinf} 


The Moon. 


63- Tfffti 


The Sun, 



Istl^ay 
2ndDdy 
3rd Day 
4th“l('>th Day 
litli-23rd Day. 
24th Day 
25th-3Bth Day 


Phases of the Moox. 

Ba-a-uri ( = ragnifn tree). 

Bnii-n-il'i ( — inovement-of-fish). 

Knrnn ( fibre ot coconut diie-^k). 

Aonrita { :r= human, in its rig lit inindb 
Knrt'i') (probably — Ikn, lUh, and looi. good). 
yfiCf^ruru [Xewe = tongue ; roro = dark). 

Kndi { ™ all gom^— meaning that there are no hsh to be caught 
during these days'. 


VI.— Gilbertese Names for Parts of a Caxoe. 

V hile Bnift'ifn is the name given to tlie large, ocean-going vesseP of the GilbertesCj 
the generic name for canoe i^ v'<t. a M'ord V'hich appears over the vdiole Oceanic area 
m various forms : cp. iMar([iiesan. Tahitian, Tongaii, Tokelau, rahi : Fijian, laud'a : 
i\Liori. /ro/cn : ^Samoan. ?v/V/ : Tanna. tat i : Indonesian, av/</. ivnga^ awg, and so 
forth. 

But altliough ten i< the only tvord consciomly used bv the Gilbe^te^e t(') signify 
canoe, they have preservful another form, namely, (thi in the rom])OLLnd Btire-dhu 
n cancu -> hf<h and in a great many name^ of legendary canoes, micIi as '’Aka-aka,*’ 
Akadju-toatoa " and " Aka-manono-aba."^ V e seem to see ula once more in the 

^ Ihc'C were three of the famous said to have brought tlic ancestors of tlie race from 

Samoa tj tfie (rdbert Islaiul-;. Akn-hu-tmh) i -- Carioe*brccd-hei oe-^ ; Ak'i-m nv.mo-tih’i =~ Canoe- 
Manono-i-^iand. Manono is the small i'^laud in the ocean 'iut between Upoki and Savaii. 
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v\'ord (to (JO jis]iin>.j). \vhere it n curunL-ly link^^d tn^r^tlvT \vith rlit* Hiun-' u-ual 
form U'o. 

In icauufja {to a jloot (vln't: sa'Uf*/f> i/uj) we a]*pecir to have yet a tiurd vari.mt 
preserved, tlioiiEdi it ha^ departed >oinewhat irom it< uiiyiiicd ^eii^r. 

The side of a Gilberte.w canoe from keel to minwale line n theoivta aliy divided 
into four ecpial parts. The lowe-'t is railed the IpoiLfi. Thi- wra*'! n a]>piieii to tlie 
garboard strake. but not coutined to it. for it ah<.i d^-^tunale- t.iiie lull puaiter ol the 
canoe's depth amid-hips. The division above the hoaL<i w uainerl : owu' th.rt 

is the hua ; and highest of all is the //•'. It i^ dlth* ult to h.* more pre< iu dr-crd.iULr 
these division.^ of the vessel’s ^ide. for tlv\v do not in aiiv vviv euvern tlw lavmu ol tie* 
planks in the hulk being nierelv. as it would -eem, cuad'uai'' apportionnient-. For 
the {ii>t two I can find no obvious meaning, but. (.*f the la-t two. h>hi ^naniic"' fhm'if 
and tvi, niouth. I think that in past dav- the-e names had -ome reffu'taiet* to tho 
curvature of the canoe's clieek'^ betw^HUi k»M.d and eunWcd'c but later lo^t their "m- 
nificance on account of some modification in the -h.ipe ol the hull wha h took ])lace 
locally. 

The list of canoe-parts and sailing-term^ which follow^ has. untortunately, to be 
made from memr>rv. as the accident mentioned in an e.irlier note lo'-r me not only 
mv measurements of the Abemama Buor^nt. but aho a very complete colleai()n of 
nautical idioms. 


About-ship 


... Rinkl. 


Adrift ... 


... Tnf^f !. 


Aft 


... 


Acrround 


Kni (). 


Anchor ... 


... 7?.;, e/o//-/-r; leP' 

rot.k '. 

to ... ... . . 


Rml. 


Bail 




Bay 


. . J/e ! >)K " -n-nhn i = 

- elbo’a -ot-land '. 

Board 


Rn 1 . Kn i-r'iknh'f ( 

= \voud-b‘»aul . 

Boom (of sail) ... 


1 nm ndiKj \ i- oo mj 

belov j. 

Brace 1 of ma.st ) 


Turn. 


1 of outriVLTcr ) 


... Rni. 


( of hull) ... 


Knioi~n>^ [ u (>L 

d-of-nv< I -idr . 

Breeze ... 


... AnfJ. 


baflluiiz... 


Tdn 'InjRi . (tti'JtO ' 

/. t! It'll- <ii>. a ntt-knn u , 

„ hfiit 


Ttiii*-:-it-ainj { u hifr-ei-w iiid e e 

Biuldinc!: fa canoeh the ait of 


Jjobuii. 


Calm, dead 




Canoe ... 


. ICoo 


., side'' of : leeward 


... KottP. 


windward 


Rfrift''}. 


Cap'»ize ... 


Tkra. 


CapsiZed 


. , , Jki/ e. hnr<i‘tL i ; ki 

})aN-ivc -infix). 

Carvel- joint 


... Rrln. 


Caulk, Can Ikirie 

... 

... A//. 


Clew of sail {at peik, ... 

... 

... t'Lbcra-niAou. 
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Clew of >ail 'at throat) 


Wi-fi-it ( = tooth-of-sail), wl-ni-hati. 

,, ( at end of boom ) 


Biiki-tu-hringa. 

Clinker joint 


Knfi/fi(i. 

Cbirrent ... 


Aim. 

JXishboard (at "terns) ... 


Kdrttdba. 

( at ."ide") ... 


tnkaa. 

l>ie f of wind) ... 


Mdniiriki, Kfutki-hal ( = cast off wings). 

Oown by stem ... 


, . Bao/nua {tno = pre^s : = forward part). 

by stern 


. . Tntihnki it' to — press : hnki - after part). 

,, wind 


. . I -dan ( -- under). 

Ease away 


... Kaaki. Kanahm. 

Ed^^e of plank ... 


I lino. 

Float of outrii/izer 


Rama. 

., attachment ot to outri^irer 


... Tido. 

..to 


Ehn. h(:ti. htiheti. 

Forward ( of any eraft ’ 


l-dn/d. 

Oatf or sprit 


I fiaieta [ i-eta ~ above). 

Gunwale 


Kdi-n-d'i. 

Halyard 


I rake. 

Haul in . .. 


Katika. 

Haul up ( a" the sail 1 ... 


I raked. 

Hole bored for lashin;u: 


Mata { ~ eye). 

Keel 


. . . Kali. 

Laduiur of hull.. . 


Kdbd. 

Lull 


Ted’ea-rake ( ” throw upK 

Mast 


Aneardj. 

Xa vibrator 


Tofdja-biri. tdinjd-biti. 

Oeean ... 


J^lfiranyj. 

Uutri;iuer 


Kidm. 

,, transver.se battens on 


. Saan i itain . 

endmost transverse batten 

Kdi-ni-tnardd'd { ^ wooil-of-ocean). 

outer brace of. to hull 


. . Bdi-n-tinanikn ( — brace-of -outside). 

inner braet^ of, to hull 


Ba>-n-nd/>'jd { = brace-of-iiiside;. 

platform of 


Baretanid. 

Paddle 


Bd'e-iL-ari. 

Punt, to... 


. . Aoddf/. 

Puntinir-pole 


Kdi-n-aodn. 

Pace, to ( in canoes) 


t/did-d'd. 

Peadjust, to (a part of a canoe) 


Hi.in(jd touch). 

Pepair, to {a canoe) ... 


Kdbd. Kdrikddkd. 

Pib (of canoe) ... 


... Aidi. 

•Sail, a ... 


... le. 

.. h'ach of 


... Take. 

peak of 


\Vi-/i-tdkf. 

,, "beet of 


... Bdbd. 

Sail, to 


leie. 

fa"t 


Kdi-bdti. buRdti. bdkrufre. Kane net. 

up win<l 


... Am-r^ikf' {rdkf^ up). 

,, on a beam wind 


... Rina tddred:e-n te d/dj ( — to-wear-as-a-garment 
thc-crest-of the wind). 

Sea (in lagoon ) ... 


. . Tddrt. 

., (outside lagoon j ... 


Mar (lira. 
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Sea choppy, a ... 
cros^. a 
confused, a 

Star 

Stay, from masthead to outrigger 
.. ., stems 

from peak to outiigger 
Steer, to 
Steering- oar 

purchase for 

Step of mast 
,, of sail 
Swell 

Thwart ... 

Tide 

spring 
.. neap 
.. low... 

,. high 
., tiood 
.. very high ... 

Voyage, a 

to ... ... . . 

to prepare for a 
to set forth on a 
Wake ( of a ve^.sel ) 

Wave 

Weather, tine ... 

„ foul ... 

Wind 


^(to-f/ioro, ttno-hnti<A. 

S<vj‘h<Lngaki. 

XiVi-nt-Kabmio. nao-hal-nl-kbi-kia. 

Itai {Itiihniff = navigate by stars). 

^-1 tfi . 

Ta^i/ffori, KnlaiKjitnmj. 

T ikotiku. 

Tan-bict ( = hold-oar), 'udrans, Ihcena. tiaii'?. 
Bii e. 

T (tbit). 

Tnbtbdji. 

Xarmin. 

Kmro-r/ioti ( ~ outrigL^er — shortened). 

Lt. 

Mun-n-in \ is superlative). 
la-rn. 

Orn. 

la-buti. 

I'1-rnke. 

Ijantn . 

Borfi'i. bfiJfornti. 
lentfiK'A. 

Ru>i,[ ( = embark;. 

Wemi. 

Xao. 

Rnoi. 

Blink' I, 

Ang. 
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HYDERAB.VD CAIEX BURIALS AAD THEIR SIGXIFICAXCE. 
[With Plates XXil— XXVllL] 

By E. H. HrxT. M.A.. M.Lli. (Ox.ai), E.R.C.S. 

CiST-irRAVE--. with '^tuiie cirelj-, are oonim<,)ii in South India, and aiv fuund in 
aswiciation with pillar "tone^, dolmen^, ere. 

Thev have heeii called cairn^ bv manv writer.^ and the word will be uwd in this 
paper, though the hei-aht of th^ rubble stones iii'^ide the cirele does not fully justify 
its u^e. Tile >ubjeet master will niaiiiL" be confined to one particular type of burial, 
studied by the vrriter in the Hyderabad State. 

An account wdl be Luveii of the main structural features and of rhe methods 
which have been adapted in opening. 

Under separate section'' will be considered shortly — (u) Bones : (6) Pottery and 
Pot-marks : (r) Beads ; (//) C4old and silver ; (c) Copper ; (/) Iron. 

Hi^torv. legend and present-da v customs will be di-cu'^sed in connection with 
the burials and, iinallv, a ^hort note wall be ailded as to their signiticance. 


S UR FAC E F E AT U R E S . 

The main surface-indication of the presence of cist-buriaU is a group of stone 
circle^ (PL. XXII and XXI II). These varv in diameter from about 18 feet to 
To feet or more. Individual stones mav wei,uh as much as five toil'', but the average 
is far smaller. Granite and black ''tr)nes from intrusive igneous dykes aie used 
indi'^criminately. according to the material available. 

The site of a cairn held i^ invariablv hard ground, which is not suitable for 
cultiwition. ATar bv, however, is irrigation, and there can be little doubt that 
the p^^ople who made the cairns lived mainlv, a^ do their present-day successors, 
by mean'' of this form of cultivation. 

Cairns are found singly, in tv os and threes, and in groups whi(‘h may number 
thousands. Taking Secunderabad as a tvpical area, witliin a radius of about live 
miles -ix large group'- can be s^en to-day. and many small. The inference is that 
each group was but a hx-cd burial ground. 

The elaborate nature of the grave and the labour involved in constructing it 
lead to the further inference that important persons ahme could have been honoured 
by this form of interment. 
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The eoiiclu-ion cju thus be reachetl tliat the pe(j])le wlin made the^j cairns 
held full contr(»l cd South India for a prulonized p^^rioil. Xo iiLrure can be 2:1 ven 
which even appru.xinuitely e^riinate^ the number of the^e buiiah. but Ibr the 
Hyderabad State alone it cannot be far '^bort of a million. The number of centuiie< 
which cover what may be termed the “Cairn PeriixU' mint remain at present a 
matter for mere speculation. In any ca-e, one must infer that <'on-iderable intervals 
of time separate the individual cairns of any one field, and. -^till iriun* -<>. the dithuent 
yroiips. Variations in the strurtural fiat^ines nf difierent type^ ot (aim- and in 
their contents call for c‘>-ordinated -tudy. and oir.^ may hop- that wlien thi- -tudy 
is taken in hand there may resuh the pr, )— ibilitv of clas^ityin^ cairn- in acconhinre 
with their relative a^e. 

A common “ variant *' tvpe of eairn i- to be '-een in lar^e luimbtu’- between 
the two Mania Ali hilfi near Secunderabad, at Beuump^t, at Kompiliy. ami at 
Hai^ir. In these the space within the stone circle i^ nearlv filled l>v a huue m'anite 
slab. Under this slab is the ci^t cavity, and into a ci-r of rhi- n.itiire at Kompiliy, 
tw^entv men entered at cuie time. The mechanical dilfii idrite- w'hich f:ue anvbodv wdio 
trie.- to open up this type of cairn are seriotm, and so far no n^al -tudy ha- Ix^tui niathn 

Pillar stones form another important surface feature. In a verv hirye uO-JUp 
a mile from the Begump ^t railwav station four such pillars are found in tw'o definite* 
pairs, each pair being on the north and s;;utli line. In a grout) tw'o mile- ca-t (d‘ the 
mam Kaigir group there is a large circle the mo^t northerly r-tone of w'hudi is a ]>dlar 
about '25 feet high. A sketch published bv 5 Iis^ Uraliam a century ago -liow- th.it 
other pillar.- of this nature exist, incorporated in circles. The fixing of th^'-‘* ]>dlar.- 
in the north adds to tlie significance of the cu-tomary north and '-outh po-ition of 
the cists. 

Daring the opening of ten cairns at Bowenpilly many inter(*^ting points w'cre 
ob.-erved as to surface features. Xothing whatever was found in-ide -ome of the 
more clearlv defined circles, and it tvas conduiled that tla.-e might be merelv 
cenotaphs. This observation lias not been confirme(.h >o far, in other groups. The 
best reMilts at Bow'enpilly w'ere obtained from cairn- -elect)^! becau-(‘ tluu'e was 
an upstanding heap of rubble .stone, this being a certain indic.ition that the ci-t 
had not been rifled in the past, and a probable indhatlon that the roof >tone-« would 
bt‘ intact and the ei>t (ontents in good condition. To any who de-ire to open cairn^, 
this ]K)int may be commended. 

Denudation of grciund Mirfact^ can be olcerved well in many grou])s. parthuilarlv 
at Bowenpilly. In one part of the cairn held ci-ts lie deeply buried, and are tovered 
with a layer of rubble stonc'^ many feet thick. As one move> acros.- the field the 
ci-t- are found at a decrea.-ing depth, and roof--tone- appear on the surface. 
Proceeding further, side->tones appear and the deeper parts of cist cavitie-. 
Finally, floor-Aones are on the pre-eiit-d.iy gi\)und siulace. and area- can be seen 
which presumably once held cairns of which all trace has now vani-hed. 
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Xow. tlie^e cairn lieM> are situated on hard ground, con^i'^ting mainly of 
'' niooram " '^oiL tlie result of decriinpusition of irranitoid gnei>s in slUn The land 
Hirface is the oldest in the world and has never been under the sea since the 
Vindhyan period. Eain falling directly on to thi-> hard surface is the sole agent 
which can cau-e denudation, and we have here a clear indication of considerable age 
for the burials. 

The Structural Features of a Cairn and the Methods Used in Opening. 

A cairn having been selected, a clear label i^ painted on one of the stones of 
the circle. Thu^ " R. XIX ” can be seen on a '-tone (Fig. 1. PI. XXIV). the 
plate automatically recording the serial number of the cairn. The north and south 
line i- next marked out and a measuring tape placed along this line. 

It is convenient to fix thi^ line once and for all by means of paint marks on the 
stones. Later, when the cist is exposed, the tape can be replaced along this line, 
and the camera will record the exact deviation of the long axis of the cist from the 
north and south line. 

Excavation can now be commenced, pickaxes being used. As a rule nothing 
of special interest is found in the surface lavers, and for a depth of many feet hard 
masses of rubble stones need to be removed. The rusted remains of iron axedieads 
are sometimes found near the surface, quite close to the stones of the circle. After 
the rubble lias been removed the underlying " mooram '* soil is exposed, and the 
pickaxe continues in u-e. At a greater or less depth the head- and foot--tones of 
the cist are found projecting nearly vertically upwards. These are cleared and the 
roof of the cist expo>ed. One can now probe the interior of the cist through a hole 
made between two of the roof-stones. If a cavity is found the outlook is good. If. 
however, roof-stone- have broken and have fallen bodily into the ci-t cavity, 
followed bv a shower of rubble, it is wiser to abandon the cairn and start on 
another, for the contents of the cist will be ruined. 

The real labour of excavation now begins, though for a time work is easy, 
for pickaxe.- can still safely be allowed. 

Fur a wide space rouml the ci-t. “ mooram*' is gradually taken out. care being 
exercised that no objects are missed. 

Finds are made in mo^^t unexpected places, but as a rule nothing turns up till 
a level is reached about haif-wav down the side-stones. The rim of a pot shows 
up. and if this was not broken originally it will be broken by the ]>ickaxe which 
di'rclosed it. X<.> tool may now be lued except small wooden sticks or tent pegs, 
fine knives, and the like. Bit by bit the soil is broken up, loosened and removed, 
the pot^ appearing one bv one. 

Infinite patience is required and very close control of all who are working. 
Mhen all i- c^miplete the camera records what has been found. The difliculties 
facing the photographer are considerable, but can be overcome. A long iron ladder 
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with angle-iron support.^ straflillc'^ the exoavation. The camera is held at the top 
on a movable wooden extension piece, which allows of any position beinu ii-ed. 
Dawn provides ideal light condition^, illumination being diita>ed even in the deepe-t 
corners of the excavation. An actinonieter infallibly dictates the expn-ure. while 
the use of lenses of ditferent focal length^ give^ one complete control of the area 
which is to be included in the record. For the finest work a stop of F b t and a <low. 
fine-grained plate can be recommended. In thi^ manner a serie> of photographs 
can be obtained showing in plan view every cL-^t which has been expo-^ed. with the 
pots surrounding it. 

FI. XXIV, Fig. 1. of Puiigir XIX. shows a stage of excavation. Tlu‘ earth 
which has been removed is seen as a dark ring outsi<le the circle of atones. 

The top of the cist of Raigir XIX i^ seen to lie fairly near the surface, and tlie long 
axis is within 5 degrees of the north and south line. This is an average deviation, 
some cists Iving within 1 degree of north, while, as an extreme exception, the cist 
C)f Raigir XXIV pointed north-east. Innumerable cairns have been opened in the 
past by villagers for the purpose of rifling the ci^ts. and there is .unple m.itcrial 
for study Iving exposed. It is clear that a nortli and south direction of the ci^t 
was an important item in the ritual of the cairn builder. 

In the second photograph of Raigir XIX (PI. XXIV. Fig. 'J.) the ladder camer.i- 
btand has been moved up over the excavation so that the Fns nearly above the 
centre of the cist, and the camera is pointing downwards. The ci-t ^een to be 
surrounded bv pots, and the arrangement of these pot^ mav be taken as typit ah 
Xote a group of small pots to the north, near the foot-rule, with no corresponding 
group to the south, Sucli group'' are often "ecu, and in many ca^ev are so farawav 
from the centre of the cairn that thev lie under the '-tones of the circle, and iimler- 
cutting is rerpiired to expose them. 

On the whole, the pots are in good condition, and manv are ''till intact. It i^ 
for this reason that the Raigir field has been cliosen for ex[>loiation. for one cairn 
at Raigir will produce more material for studv outride the ci^t than will ten or twentv 
at Mania Ali. Bo we n pill v, or D()rnakal. 

The pots can now be removed, and it is advnablc to label each to ^liow the 
position it occupied. Pots can tlieii at any time be compart*d with tie* original 
photographic record, and a- an example of the utility of thi", one mav refer to the 
line drawing of the ]>ot-mark'- of Raigir XXIIl. (Text-fig. 1. p lolj 

As pots are taken out others will be found under them, and manv unex])ected 
treasures eoine to light. Broken ring-^tamV are common. These pots have been 
subjected to great pressure for a long period, and it to be noted that if a lid has 
given way so that eartli has freely cntcretl a large pot. the pot itself may be intact. 
CVmversely. if the ha'^ collap-ed the Iid may he intact. Some of the large pots 
were originally UM‘d a- protective receptacle^ for small pots, .^o that it is always 
worth while to search in^'ide the fragment" of every pot. however broken it mav 
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appear. Iron ^iekle^. etc., are aEo found, placed inside pot^. Tron axedieads and 
knives, cup2)er ornaments and btdl^. m’ind'?toiie<. etc., come to light, pjlaced in 
the mo-t unexpected position^. 

The hisT. 

The ci^t of Eaigir XIX seen in plan view, hut thi'^ gives a false impression. 
The plaHograph^ of Bowenpilly (PL XXV) ^how the construction of a cist to better 
advantage. 

Deep in the ground, sometimes over lb feet below the present-day surface, 
lies a floor-stone, with its long axis north and south. This stone is commonly about 
7 feet louii, 4 to 3 feet wide and b indies thick. On it^ ends rest the head- and foot- 
stones. These are about 8 feet hidi. c>r more, and converge towards each other at 
their t(jp>s. Along the edges of the floor-stone rest the big side-stones. These 
measure from 3 to 9 feet in height and from 7 to 11 feet in length, so that they project 
beyond the ends of the floor-stone to the north and south. They lean against the 
edges of the upright head- and foot-stones. Resting on the top edges of the 
side -stones are the roof -stones, these in their turn keeping apart the head- and 
foot -stones. The general construction of a cist is identical with that of a child s 
house of cards.*'* 

The^e atones have been c are full v shaped so as to make the box as earth-tight 
as posNible. Xote in Raigir XIX (PL XXIV. Fig. 2) two stones on the roof, over 
a junction of two roof-stones. Gaps were found under them, through which silt 
would have poured into the cavity. 

A studv of the exterior of a cist prove> that the builder^ of the cairns intended 
to prevent stones and earth from entering the cavity. Meadows Taylor, in particular, 
misunderstood this point, with serious results. 

The double convergence of the side- and head-stones causes the upper opening 
of the cist to be constricted, and the onlv satisfactory method of studying cist 
contents is to lay the box open. A trench is dug along the whole length of a side- 
^toiie to the bottom, and tliis entaih work to at least 4 feet deeper than the pots. 
Pickaxes can again be used safelv. During this work of digging the trench a row 
of stones will be found in every cairn at Raigir. at a level just below that of the pots. 

These stones surround the cist and afford an interesting problem. It has been 
remarked above that either to the north or to the south of the ci^'t, groups of pots 
are found so far from the centre of the cairn that they lie uitder the circle. 

Taking the original depth of a cairn at 2t) feet (Meadows Taylor found many 
much more than thi^). great difficulty would be found in placing the heavy cist- 
^tones in position, unle-^ there was a sloping entrance. Thus, in Raigir XIX the 
downward ramp would have been from the north, and in Raigir XVIII from the 
south, 

Cairns such as Raigir II. V. and XXIV show by their skeletal remains that a 
fresh body had been buried, and the inference is that the cairn was ready for ii>e 
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before the death took place ; for days or weeks would be needed before the work 
was completed. 

Taking the above points together (the layer of stones round the cist, the 
pot-groups lying under the stone circle, the original depth of the cavity, and tlie 
evidence of burial of fresh bodies), one can put forward an explanation which at the 
worst forms a useful guide to anyone who opens these cairns. The workers dug a 
deep hole with an entrance sloping down either from the north or the south. Down 
this ramp they slid the cist stones and placed them in position, north and south. 
Thev then filled in the cavity to a depth of about 4 or 3 feet, to hold tlie cist-stones 
firmly, and faced the surface with a layer of stones. 

The cairn was then ready for use at any moment, and in the direction of the 
ramp there would be more room for pots than at the opposite end. The last feature 
of the cairn to be completed would be the placing in position of the stones in the 
circle, and in many instances these would lie on top of such pots a.s had been placed 
in the lower part of the ramp. 

The Opening oe a Cist. 

Heavy roof-stones are dangerous to handle. A stone which may weigh over 
half a ton is supported on two long crowbars, and it is a simple matter to slide the 
stone sideways. The crowbars are lashed together, and when all is ready the 
workmen are told to come up out of the excavation. The rope is pulled, and the 
stone falls over on the side opposite the sule-.stone which is to be turned over. If 
no precautions are taken, grave injuries might result to the men, either thn.>ugh 
the stone itself or from crowbars being ilip[)erl in all directions. A lev touches with 
a crowbar and the side-stone is now everted, diselo.'-ing the cist cavity. If the stones 
were a bad fit, the whole interior will be found tilled with earth and stones. In 
most cases a space is left at the top. and the undisturbed work of the wliite ant is 
seen. In Bowenpilly VII and X and in Eaigir XI the amount of silt whirh 
had worked its way inside was slight, and some of the cist contents ]*re>jected 
into the air. In Bowenpilly VII a fine iron trident stood up in the north-east corner, 
bearing on its shaft an attachment which was clearlv intended to re[)resent the frame- 
work of a butlalo. Xote the photographs of Bowenpilly I (PL XXV) and the manner 
in which the silt has come in at the corners of the cist. This silt is fine, and Meadows 
Taylor concluded that since it differed from any earth near by it must ha\*e been 
brought from a distance, to be specially placed inside the cists. Such faulty reasoning 
leads to serious defects. 

There now comes the business (»f mmoving this earth, and in a cairn such as 
Raigir XXIV over 12 tons recjuired to be handled- 

The pick and shovel may be used freelv until the lower depths are approached. 
MTien no more than a foot of silt is left, pots, etc., mav be found at any moment ^ 
and it ls well to revert to the small sticks. The silt is softer than the soil amidst 
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which the pots outside the cist are found, and progress is quick. It is well at this 
stage to confine the work to one end of the cist and to clear all silt right down to 
the fioor-stone. If bony remains are found they should be left till later, but pots 
can be fully cleared. Photography is easy, for except at mid-day a sheet can be 
put up covering the opening and diffusing the light. The main photograph should 
show aU the cist contents in their original position, and may be taken from ground 
level. The illustration (PL XXV, Fig. 5) of Bowenpilly I shows the silt in process 
of removal, the south-west corner in this case being cleared first. 

Bones require special care, and a full knowledge of the human skeleton is essential 
if grave error is to be avoided. The common condition of such bony remnants as 
are present resembles ancient putty from a window frame, and little can be made 
out. 

Great interest, however, attaches to fragments on certain occasions, and it may 
be possible to determine the age or sex of the person buried. The problem of 
human sacrifice is again only to be dealt with by those who know one bone from 
another. 

It is a good rule to remove all pots temporarily before any attempt is made 
to examine the bones. Fine sticks can be used, and thin knives. A brush is also 
useful. Extended skeletons, as in Raigir II, V. and XXIV. can be cleared of silt 
without much difiiculty. for all the bones lie in one plane on the floor-stone. 
Contracted skeletons are far more difficult to tackle, and huddled masses of bones 
of several persons are still more troublesome. 

In Raigir II prolonged work was rewarded, for it could be proved that two 
left hip joints and a left elbow joint lay over two skulls. This mass lay to the west 
of an extended skeleton vEich was comjdete as regards neck vertebra?. A detached 
cer\dcal vertebra was found elsewhere, and confirmed the curious position of 
induidual bones in the huddled mass in suggesting that this mass represented 
two males who had been killed so that they might accompany the man, who had 
been buried lying on his back, with his dagger between his left wrist and his hip. 

In Raigir XXI a single skeleton lay in the contracted position in the centre 
of the cist, head to the noith. The skull showed female characteristics, and seven 
very small beads were found among the b(.>iies when these were subjected to close 
examination. A fine sieve assists in such a search. 

Raigir XIII was a most interesting cairn, and the photograph (PL XXVI, Fig. 1) 
shows the floor of the (dst. To the south is a pot, and near it is a large irouAvihCc. 
In the centre of the cist is a heaped mass of bones from/jv,^ V.ri'gc’imJejs. In the north- 
east corner is a collection of lapis lazuli I'/eads.fi-l- ounces in weight. Behind lie a fine 
curry stone, an iron dish, and in Vhe south-west corner a trident, liandle up. Tlie 
forks of the trident, and an att ^chment similar to that found in the open cavity of the 
cist in Bowenpilly A II, werc^ buried in silt and had rusted almost out of recognition. 
Xow this cairn and Raigyr XIV formed a definite pair, with circles 33 feet in diameter, 
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and were selected for opening as they bore such a resemblance to two other cairns 
of the same size, both of which had yielded lapis lazuli beads, the ’* double circle 
pot -mark, and the bones of a small child (? female). Eaigir XIV yielded no beads, 
no double circle mark, and bones from two males occupied the cLst. with no pots. 
The presence outside the cist of copper ornaments and grindstones, brought in, 
however, a domestic atmosphere, and it was by no means certain that the male 
bodies were not merely servants, slain as companions to someone of whom no trace 
was found. The cairn labelled. R. XIII was opened next, and above the cist a tine 
copper bell was found, with two lillets which fitted the neck of a calf. Xunierous 
pots bore the double circle mark, so far only found in association Avith lapis beads. 
The bell suggested a pet calf, and it was anticipated that lapis would be found in 
the cist, and the bones of a girl. The lapis beads were soon discovered, but the 
bones were those of two hulking males, huddled up. The iron dish and the curry- 
stone Suggested cooking and the female sex. but the iron knife clearly appertained 
to the male sex. Later the pot was removed, and while the writer and a friend 
were attempting to disentangle the trident and its attachments, Mahomed Beg, 
our faithful foreman, cleaned the pot. He also had expected to find bones from a 
child, and from the ground surface, fullv Lj feet above us. we heard him remark. 
‘‘ The bones of the little girl are in tliis pot.*' AVe were dealing with an urn burial. 

The male skeletons now appeared in a different light, and seemed to be a>sociated 
with the big knife. Had the knife been the weapim tvith which these servants had 
been slain so that they might accompany their young mistress to the Otlitu* Wtjrld i 
Had the child died unexpectedlv, when no suitable cairn was readv tor her u^e i 
The small, disintegrated bones which lay in the pot suggested a secondarv interment, 
but no sure answer will ever be forthc(.)ming to our (piestioiis. There remains tlie 
strong probability that some definite association exists between a particular pot- 
mark and the burial of a voimg girl. 

Two more points in connection with cists niav be mentioned. In Haigir XXIV 
tlie clearance inside the cist cavitv was over d ieot 13 iiiclies. vet there was nc>thing in 
the cist which projected for more tlian a feAv inches above the tioor-stoiuv The huge 
cavity was wasted. Does this imply that bo<lies were })la( ed in these ( ists in fuiitual 
chairs of some kind { The Avhite ant would liave destroyed all traces of woodwork. 
If this suggestion is correct, much is explained. Cist cavities, up to b feet in vertical 
height, as in Bowenpilly , cease to cause surpri'^e. and the extraordinarv confusion 
oi bones noted in some cairns is e([uallv explained. 

In some cairn fields, particularly the group north of Alania Ali. the ( ist slabs 
are so rotten that with the forefinger one can scratAi a liole through a slab. Near 
by lies an edict stone with the common Sun and Moon svmboLs. and dating back 
seven centuries or more. This stone is of the same granite and looks as if it liad 
been carved yesterday. It seems that under some circumstances granite decomposes 
rapidly, and two common agents are salt and tvood ash from jungle tires, etc. 

L 2 
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Neither of these agents can have acted at ilaula Ali. The cist slabs have lain deeply 
buried under open scrub jungle, excluding wood ash, while, geologically speaking, 
the Deccan granite areas are well known as being the oldest land surface of our 
planet and never to have been under the sea. Sub-soil water contains a very small 
salt element, and this disintegration of cist slabs which is to be seen in some groups 
confirms surface denudation in suggesting a considerable age for the cairns. 

Boxes axd Body Positioxs. 

The commonest body position is with the knees to the chin and the head to 
the north. As a rule, disintegration is so marked that little more can be made 
out. 

^Multiple burials are as common as single, and there is no suggestion that a 
cist was ever opened at a later date so as to put additional bodies beside those which 
were placed there originally. In Eaigir XYII seven contracted bodies were 
distinguished, and of these the skulls of three were in good condition. 

Extended burials have been found in three cairns at Eaigir out of twenty-four. 
In Eaigir XXIY a female skeleton lay on its back, head as usual to the north. The 
remains of two other persons lav in the cist, but little could be made out. In 
Eaigir II a male skeleton lay, as in Eaigir XXIY, with two heaped skeletons to 
the west. These have been mentioned already, and since under no circumstances 
can a man come to sit on his own head, it was concluded that the heads had been 
cut off and thrown into the cht first, followed by the bodies. Meadows Taylor 
showed, during his excavations at Eaichur sixty years ago. that human sacrifice 
was common, and his findings can be confirmed. In Eaigir Y the extended skeleton 
lav on its back, head to the north, but on the west instead of the east side of the 
cist. In the north-east corner of the cist were two skulls, separate from any other 
bone^. In the south-east corner lay the other parts of the skeletons from which 
these two skulls had come, and there was little doubt that again we were looking 
at evidence of sacrifice. Eaigir XIII has already been mentioned as another possible 
example. 

Urn burials are found rarely at Eaigir and at Dornakal. Burnt bones are 
also found occasional! v at Eaigir and Dornakal. At Motaniurree, some miles further 
to the east, cairns of a different tvpe are found, and in these burnt bones seem to 
be the rule. Co-ordinated investigation alone will decide whether or no these 
differences in body position, etc., imply a difference in date. 

Skulls are disappointing. The three skulls of Eaigir XYII were ruined by 
violent rain, but apjieared to have an index of about 75. One of the two skulls 
in Eaigir Y which lay in the corner, and were presumably from persons who had 
been sacrificed, had an index of nearly 90. This figure is without value as a means 
of determining the racial characteristics of the people who made the cairns, for we 
must presume that such a skull came from a senunt, possibly of a subject race. 
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The skiill from the extended skeleton of Raigir XXIV tvas in fair condition, and 
gave an index of 7G. This figure is of importance, if any single measurement is 
ever of importance, for it is safe to conclude that this lady with her lapis beads was 
the person for whom the cairn has been made. 

The cairn builder seems to have had small bones and to have been about 
5 feet 6 inches in height. All three extended burials were of this height or half an 
inch less. There is a great contrast between such bones and the bones which come 
from persons whom one must presume were sacrificed, for these latter are mas^ive. 
The huddled position of the bones and the impossibility of clearing the skeleton 
properly, prevents anv exact estimate of height being given, but individual bones 
are longer than those from persons who clearly belonged to the race of cairn builders. 

Pottery. 

This can roughly be dmded into two classes : (a) Red pots ; (6) Black pots, 
with red bases. 

(u) Red Pots . — Several pots of characteristic size and shape can be seen in the 
photograph of Raigir XIX (PI. XXIV, Fig. 2), in position as found. For their 
support some form of ring-stand is needed, and from the paucity of ring-stands in 
the burials one may presume that the form commonly in use was of plaited grass or 
palm leaf, as in use to-dav. These pots are oval in section, and the base cvhere it 
meets the ring-stand is usually spherical (PI. XXVII). 

There is thus a large area of support in whatever position the pot chances to 
be in. The modern potter has much to sav on this point. It is ditficult to make 
a large pot with a flat base, for any attempt to move it results in pressure being 
exerted on one part of the edge, and the edge crushes in. He makes his flower pots 
with narrow and very thick edges to ensure strength, and the eflect is clumsv. An 
oval pot, to be supported on a ring-stand, can be made iiniformlv thin and vet be 
stronger than the clumsy flat-based pot. The first inventor of this form of pot- 
shape was a mechanical genius. 

These pots are often ornamented with incised patterns, and. rarelv. with painted 
patterns (Pi. XXVII). the design being geometrical, and possibly in imitation of 
basket work. 

The lids of the big pots of Raigir XIX have broken and the fragments lie in 
the earth which fills the interior of each pot. Three small pots, hovever, show lids 
shaped like flat dishes and placed on their pots concavity upwards. Sometimes 
they have their convexity upwards, and in this respect as well as in their shape are 
the exact counterpart of lids made to-day. Tliese special lids form the only real 
direct connection between the burials and modern India. 

(6) Black Pots . — These were fired base up, and the exposed base is red. The 
black upper parts are polished. A broken pot of this type can be seen in Raigir XIX 
to the left of the cist, its red base showing as a thin ring on the right-hand side 
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A commoner shape for these black pots is dish-like, and as many as eight have been 
found inside one of the large red pots. They have special lids, conical in section, 
of varied and sometimes pleasing design. Black pottery ring-stands are sometimes 
found in position under them. 

A full expert description of the pottery has yet to be made. Some pots appear 
to have been hand-made, others turned on the ^vheel at a revolution rate of abo\it 
fifty per minute. Other pots again seem to be partly v^heel- and partly hand-made. 


Pot Makks. 

These present a ver^- interesting problem. Their occurrence is widespread 
over South India and they have received various titles, such as ” potters’ marks 
and '■ owners* marks.'* Largely as a result of these titles they have been considered 
as ha\T.ng no special interest. 

Now these marks are not part of the pot as originallv made, but have been 
scratched on afterwards, and often in the most casual manner. They are not put 
on by the potter. 

The expression ” owners* marks " is equally open to criticism. It implies a 
definite intention to distinguish ownership, and a close study of manv marks fails 
to reveal any confirmatory evidence that the pot marks are of this nature. A slance 
at the collected marks of one burial, Eaigir XXIII (Fig. I) brings out manv points of 
interest. In the centre of the diagram is an outline drawing of the excavation aa 
seen from the ladder stand. The original position of all the pots which bore marks 
is indicated round this central sketch. Alongside each pot is a copv of the marks. 
In this burial two marks were found on each pot. three being the common number 
elsewhere. Xote firstlv that at least two sets of marks are found, excludint^’ anv 
idea of ownership of one individual, e.g. of the person who vras being buried. Again, 
note the different hand^\u‘itings.” In most burials where there are manv pot marks 
four or five people were clearly concerned. Xote the top left-hand mark, and the 
same mark at the bottom in the middle. Summon a malee woman who has ne\ er 
held in her hand a pencil, nor at any time made any attempt to write, hand to her 
a broken piece of pot and a sliarp instrument and instruct her to copy a clearly 
executed mark. She fumbles, repeats lines, and, after infinite labour and with much 
distress, she produces a result closely resembling that seen in the lower mark of the 
diagram. Duplication of lines is her strong point. It is obvious that manv of 
these pot marks are the work of ignorant persons who have attempted to copy 
symbols. Tribal owners' marks ” they may be, but not the owners' marks '* of 
individuals. 

The same mark turns up in burial after burial in the same group, and in group 
after group, though these be a hundred miles and more apart. We must presume 
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that centuries at least separate burials ^Yluch produce the same marks, and combina- 
tions of marks ; and there is a strong probability that they are S}mabols of some 
kind which were of importance in their day. They do not indicate the contents 
of the pot, for the same mark is found on pots of all sizes and shapes. 



FIG. 1 . — RAIGIR XXIII. ROT MARKS. 


Tlie double circle mark has been discussed in connection with Eaiair XIII 
and seems to hint at a symbol indicating a young girl. 

The marks found at Parigir, Bowenpilly. Dornakal. ^lotamurree, and Markapur 
are shown on one sheet (Fig. 2), and most of these have been found repeatedly. 
It is rare now to find a new mark. 
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The first line shows a common set in which one seems to note the development 
of a simple symbol from a diagram of a crossed axe and spade, or similar objects. 
The second line includes two marks closely resembling two early forms of the 
Ka *'* mark of Egypt. 

The third line includes \ariations of a very common combination of a double 
cim'-e and fork. 



The fourth line shows common and simple marks. 

The fifth line includes the '' double circle mark, while the sixth line shows 
among other things a curious and deformed bow and arrow. 

It is clear that much further study of these marks is needed. 

Beads. 

These are found in a fair proportion of cists. Lapis lazuli, Cjuartz and carnelian 
are common materials. 

They seem to be most commonly associated with female burials, and their small 
size entails rery careful search, and sifting of soil. In two cairns (EaigiTvXIII and 
X\I) large collections of beads were found separate from bones, in the north-east 
comers of the cists. 
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Tlie softer stones have been drilled straight through, but in the case of quartz 
the hole is drilled from each end, and a close examination of the inner surface of 
the hole shows that the drill was probably a reed covered with emerv or other hard 
powder. 

Lajhs lazuli has the special interest of being a stone which is probably, but not 
certainly, foreign to India. Cashmere and Persia are possible sources. 

Gold axd Silver. 

These are very rare, and the writer has onlv found these metals in one cairn 
out of over fifty. Among the bones of a small child, t female, in Raigir III were 
.some small beads of lapis and carnelian. and three small wire rings, deeply corroded. 
An expert mining assayer cleaned 23ortions and found them to be made of silver 
])lated with gold. The gokl seems to bring in an assoiiation with the ancient gohi 
mines of the *’ Old Men of Hutti. 610 feet deej), to this day a mystery. 

Copper. 

This is found fairly frequently, and Meadows Taylor had the good fortime to 
find many bells. The vuiter has found one only, in Raigir XIII. Two copper 
bands found attached to this bell fitted the neck of a calf. Dhhes are also found, 
and ornaments, as in Raigir XIV. 

The-e copper articles are mostly broken almost out of all recognition, the 
n\etal having changed back again into an ore," as the assayer put it. The actual 
compoimd seems to be a co^iper silicate. 

Bronze does not seem to occur. 

Iron. 

Iron weapons and other articles are constantly found, and it is clear that these 
burials belong to a definite Iron- Age. 

Csually it is in a sad comlition of rust, and it mav onlv be to sav. 

Once upon a time, something made of iron lay here." Standing ujuight in 
Boweiqfilh" MI and in Raigir XIII were two iron tridents, the prong end of the 
former and the handle end of the latter trident being still metallic. Dishes, arrow- 
heads, knives, vSpears, axes, etc., are foimd. Of all these the most interesting was 
the Bowenjfilly trident, standing uj) in the air->23ace of the ckt, the lower end of the 
handle alone being corroded badly. The i^rongs had been riveted to the handle, 
and to the shaft a clanq) was fixed, holding a peculiar attachment which resembled 
the framework of a buffalo. 

In many countries the pre^^ence of iron would establish a limiting date, but it 
i'^ most unwise to apply to India sequence dates which have been worked out else- 
where. Irmi ore, of excellent quality, is present in enormous quantitv on the surface, 
and is readily reduced. A bonfire, or even an accidental forest fire, may result 
in ” bloom steel being found in the ashes. 
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Old,, forgotten iron workings are noted by mining experts to be of prodigious 
size. The extensive indigenous iron -works of the villages, studied by Dr, Voysey 
and others, have now mostly closed down, but it is still possible to get steel of 
excellent quality, smelted locally. In 18’20 traders from Ispahan were taking local 
steel from Xirmal, and it is probable that the famous Damascus blades were made 
from this material. 

Classical authors, such as Aristotle and Galen, specify Indian steel. Finally 
there is the Delhi iron pillar, rustless to this day, 48 feet 6 inches long and 5 feet 6 inches 
in circumference, whose like could not have been made in Europe till the middle of 
last century. 

Taking the above into consideration, it is clear that no limiting date can be 
named prior to which iron was imknown in South India, 

The Significance of these Cist-Gbaves. 

In the section of this paper which deals with the physical features of the 
burials, two points were noted which afford e\’idence of considerable age : (a) 
Denudation to a depth of fully 15 feet of the hard soil in which the cists are 
buried ; (6) Rotting of granite slabs. 

Some of the pottery bears a close resemblance to that made by the modern 
Indian potter, and in the case of one special lid-shape this resemblance is so striking 
as to afford proof that the potter has continued his trade with no violent interruption. 

Iron tridents also appear to bring in a direct connection with modern India. 
With these, resemblances cease. 

History gives no clue. As regards the Hyderabad State, we can be confident 
as far back as As oka. His edict stone at Ha ski, near the old gold workings of Hutti, 
implies that his influence extended at least over the Raichur area of cist-burials 
and dolmens exj)lored by Headows Taylor. Further north, history is extended 
by the Vedic vTitings. and it is. perhaps, significant that these vnitings are silent 
and give no hint of any knowledge of people Avho used this form of burial. 

Legend again affords no assistance. ” These are the graves of the enemies of 
our ancestors." This was the sole legend which Hr. Wakefield could find in the 
Hyderabad State. Two years ago some cultivators at Raigir biult a hut in the 
centre of a circle. They explained that they had no fear of the ghostfT of those 
buried under them, as the people who were buried had no connection with them. 

The customs of modern inhabitants of South India bring in so little comiection 
\yitli the ideas represented by the burials that one is left with the impression that 
the people who made the cist-graves are a ** lost race." 

Hho, then, were these people ? To this question no answer is forthcoming. 
An early specidator was Hiss Graham, who, a century ago, published a sketch of 
Indian Cairns," and likened them to Druidical remains " in England. Meadows 
Taylor followed, and his sketches of the holed dolmens of France and of Rajimkalur 
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are reproduced in many works. Attention has also been drawn to the strildng 
resemblance between some of the pot -burials of South India and those of Heso- 
'"y potamia. 

An even more striking series of similarities between the early Indian burials 
and those of Egypt may here be mentioned. 

]Mr. H. Balfour drew the attention of the writer in 1920 to the manner in which 
the polished black pots with red bases from Baigir resembled pottery of the Egyptian 
2nd predynast ic period. 

On the following day another high authority pointed out that the Raigir pot- 
-marks resembled those of other countries, noting particularly the " Ka " mark of 
Egypt.. 


In following up these clues, others have come to light. Perhaps the most 
striking point of all is the manner in which the burials of Tarkhan in Egypt resemble 
in their general arrangement those of such a place as Raigir. Careful scrutiny of 
, selected photographs is needed to distinguish the remains of an early Indian, 
I surrounded by his pots, from those of an early Egyptian. Further, though different 
body positions are found, in both countries the long axis of the grave lies north and 
south. 

Again, lapis lazuli beads are found, though the stone is foreign to Egypt and 
probably so to India. Persia may well be a common source. 

It may be remarked that the final typing of this paper is being done in the 
camp of Prof. Sir Flinders Petrie at Qau el Kebir, where the vuiter has been 
privileged to witness the opening of burials from the early predynastic period to 
the YIth dynasty. The reel pots of Raigir resemble in shape, etc., those found in 
the early dynastic perioel of Egypt, while some of the first Y^rehistoric Egy])tian 
black and reel pots bear a close resemblance to the Indian black and red 
pots. 

As regards the pot-marks, apart from the *’ Ka “ mark, the general resemblance 
is such that it does not seem wise to dismiss it as coincidence. 


Of points in common, but unconnected with the burials, one mav mention 
cultivation by irrigation. 

The most striking point of all is the similarity between the intertwined snakes 
of prehistoric Egypt and those of modern f>outh India (Fig. 3). (Ancitnt Egypt, 
1917, Pt. I.) 

In this connection Prof. Flinders Petrie has kindly ^\Titten the following note : — 

'* The pre-Aryan civilization in Iiulia produced pottery resembling some of 
that of the lYth dynasty in Egypt (2800 or -4800 b.c,). Yet the connection cannot 
have been direct, as the iron common in India then was not traded to Egypt, or only 
very rarely. 

The link is indicated by the earliest figures of the intertwined serpents and 
rosettes found in the 2nd prehistoric period of Egypt (4000 or 6000 b.c.). and also 
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in 3Iesopotamia, and much later in India. Though the rosette seems not to have 
been found with the snakes in Mesopotamia, yet it is likely to occur there, as the 
rosette is from that region in later times. Thus the indication is of a common 
source down the Persian Gulf (as other things suggest) and to India. 

The Aryan invasion of India and civilization at the earliest is not before the 
XVIIIth dynasty, and has nothing to do with the earlier ages in Egypt.” 

Side by side with these resemblances an equally striking series of differences 
can be made out, and whatever connection there may have been between India and 
Egypt in early days seems certainly to have been indirect. There is nothing to 
show that there was a direct influence on the part of Egypt over India, or of Indi^ 
over Egypt. 

A common source of ideas seems the most probable explanation, and the drying 
up of some intermediate country may well have led both to Egypt and India receiving 
ideas or peoples from the same parts, and, perhaps, at very different dates. 

The iron found in India may be a mere side issue, an industry of jungle tribes ; 
and those who used this form of burial mav themselves have been ignorant of how 
to smelt the ore. 

All this, however, is mere conjecture, and the main object of drawing attention 
to the similarities between early Egy^pt and India is to emphasize the contention 
that the mass of material which awaits investigation in India has not yet received 
the attention which it deserves. 



1 2 
FIG. 3, — EXTWIXED SXAKES. 

1. Prehistoric Egj^pt. 

2. India (from Ancient Egypt ^ 1917, Part I.). 
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XOTE OX SO^^IE IKOX AGE GRA\"ES AT ODUGATTUR, XORTH 
ARCOT DISTRICT, SOUTH IXDIA. 

[With Plates XXIX— XXXII.[ 

By E. J. Richards, Esq., M.A., I.C.S. 

Geography. 

The river Palar descends from the Mysore Plateau at a distance of some 120 Tnilt^'=‘’ 
west of Madras through the broken country of the Kangundi chieftaincy. Thence 
it flows eastward in a picturesque and fertile valley, bounded on the north by the 
Plateau and its foot-hills, on the south by the hill complex known as the Javadi<. till, 
in the vicinity of Arcot, it emerges on the historic plain of Tondai-inandalam. a tocii^ 
of South Indian culture from the days when Ranch i (Conjeeveram) was the imperial 
capital of the Pallavas, till the establishment of Madras as the southern headquarters 
of the British Raj. 

The Palar valley marks the northern boundary of Tamil culture. It is acee<-ible 
from the Telugu Deccan on the north by a number of passes which loom large in the 
military history of South India. It can be easily entered on the we^^t from the 
Baramahal (the basin of the Pennaiyar or S. Pinakini), and from the south by th** 
vaUev which leads, east of the main mass of the Javadi Hilh, from Tiruvannamalai 
to Vellore. 

At a point about 90 miles from Madras and I t milc'^ from Vellore the Palar i< 
joined on the south by an affluent from the Javddis, which in its course through the 
hills has carved for itself a valley of exceptional beauty. On the riglit of its main 
stream, some 18 miles by road from Vellore, is the village of OduLrattur. A mile south 
of this, on the opposite bank of the stream, in the limits of the ” revenue village *' 
of Madaiyappattu, is a group of stone circles of the type familiar in Scnith India 
(<ee PL XXIX, Fig. 1). Odugatthr stands about l.UTI feet above sea-level : the 
circles are just above the l.lUO-foot contour line ; the stream between is about 
15 feet below the level of the adjoining land. 

Three of these stone circles, numbered 1, 2 and 3 in the plan (Fig. 1), were 
excavated by Mr. T. X. Hearsey, of the Forest Department, and mvself in 
January, 191G. 

Grave Xo. 1. 

The circle averaged 43 feet in diameter, and was made up of 28 boulders. The 
capstone was about 14 feet long and 3^ feet thick : its surface was almost flush wflth 
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the ground. The diggers worked from the south side. The soil they turned out 
resembled the coarse rubble or breccia which passes, in the gneissic areas of South 
India, as ** gravel.’^ Possibly here it is not a natural deposit. 

After the coolies had dug northward under the capstone for a distance of about 
4 feet, the rubble gave place to fine red earth. It was evident that the capstone 
overlaid a chamber excavated in the rubble, and that the chamber itself (as is usual in 
these stone circle tombs) was filled with red earth. Unfortunately it was impossible, 



Fla. 1. '^ITE FLAN. 

Measureoients c/iven in links of^vhich 100= 1 chain of 66 teet. Scale, \ inch = 1 chain or 
1 in 1,584. The figures in the circles denote the number of links in their diameters. 


in the time at our disposal, to ascertain exactly the dimensions of the chamber, but 
the red earth continued northwards to a distance of about feet from the southern 
edge of the capstone, giving a width for the chamber of about 34 feet (74 feet less 
4 feet). 

Further excavation of the rerl earth revealed, at a depth of about 4 feet 8 inches 
below the capstone, a horizontal slab of gneiss, forming the floor of the tomb. The 
slab lay vith its longer diameter east and west ; it measured about 6 feet long, 
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3 feet wide at the western end. '2\ feet wide at the eastern end, and the 
corners of the eastern (or head ") end were rounded to a rough semicircle 



The grave furniture comprised — 

1, A number of objects cut from chank shells : mostly in tlie S.E. of the chamber 

(PI XXXII). * 

2, A stone pestle and mortar (XAV.). 

3, A palette (PL XXXI, Fig. 2. Xo. 2). 

4, Fragments of human bones (S.E.) and some human teeth (X.W.). 

5, Some iron swords (X.E.) and daggers (X.W.) too heavily oxidized to permit 

of extraction in recognisable form. 

0. Two iron axe heads 

7. A narrow- necked earthen vessel (PL XXX, Fig. 2, Xo. 3). 


Grave Xo. 2. 

The circle, the largest excavated, averaged 5G feet in diameter (iiL^ide measure- 
ment), and was made up of 33 boulders. The capstone, 2| feet thick, covered a rectan- 
gular chamber, enclosed by four upright sides, orientated with its longer diameter 
east and west. The dimensions of the chamber were — length G feet 8 inches : width, 
west end 3 feet 10 inches, east end 4 feet 3 inches : interior height from capstone to 
floor 5 feet 3 inches. The north upper corner of the eastern slal) was broken, leaving 
a semi-circular opening large enough for a slim man to crawl through. The fracture 
was possiblv accidental, due to the superincumbent weight of the caj^stone. Tlie 
chamber was filled with soft red earth. 

The articles found included : — 

A. In the centre a large broken pot and some b<nie fragments. 

B. In the X.W. corner a group of three small earthenware vessels, ^ome iron 

plates, iron knives and spear heads. 

C. In the 8.W, corner a fine diorite (?) pestle (PL XXXI. Fig. 2. Xo, 3) and 

near by a group containing a diorite mortar, another pc'^tle (cylindrical) 
(PL XXXI. Fig. 2. X os, 4 and 5) and a triangular slab of diorite (G 
with rounded corners and edges, which has perhaps been used as a 
whetstone. (PL XXXI, Fig. 2, Xo. 1), 

1 (</). — [roil axe heaii, inelies long, 2 mclies \\ide at butt, 4\ iiuiies at edue. 

(6). — Iron a.xe head, 9 inches lonv, .‘U- inchr-*-' wide at butt, ?) im at edge, Tlie length 
wa-s pri.>bably originally greater, as the butt end was badly disintegrated, 

The>e forms are prouniably derivatives from the stone celt through copper and perha]>- 
bronze, and must have been halted in a cleft stick, a practice still observed in ^lalabar and in 
Pudiikkottai. 8ee (\F.C., PI. 6o. For forms, cf. C.F.C., PI. 10, Xus. 172, 174 , and Rae, 
A. and P., PI. IV, Figs. 16, 17, 20. { Adichaiiallurj. See p. 162 for references. 
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D. At the E. end a group containing a large jar and a conical vessel (both broken), 

and also a medium-sized jar. associated with a few human teeth. 

E. At the X.E. corner another sheaf of iron plates and spear heads, associated 

with a small earthen vessel. 

The iron objects, the characteristic feature of this find, were, most of them, 
so badly disintegrated by rust that they fell to pieces in process of extraction. The 
iron sheets deserve specird mention. In group E eight sheets were traceable, in group 
F seven sheets. Their varying shapes and dimensions are roughly indicated in 
Fig. 2. On one of them is a flattened iron loop, 2^- inches long and f inch wide. A 
few of them have a slightly thickened rim. and in others the rim is recurved. Several 
of these plates have small copper discs attached to them, some slightly conical, some 
flat. The largest conical disc measures 1 }Jr inches in diameter and stands nearly 



(Seale 1 in 20. The circles denote bronze discs.) 


(Scale one -half.) 


I inch high, and is pinned to a washer of the same diameter on the opposite side 
of the sheet. The other conical discs vary between inch and 1 inch in diameter, 
and each is attached to a small iron loop, -fk inch high and -k ittch to | inch wide, on 
the reverse side of the sheet. The flat discs bear traces of ornament on their margins, 
hut the copper is too disintegrated to permit one to distinguish the character of the 
decoration. 

One verv curious form of ornament is attached to one of the iron sheets, viz., 
a fiat sheet of copper cut rudely in the shape of a bird, the species of which it would 
be hazardous to guess. (Fig, 3.) 


Grave Xo. 3. 

The circle averaged about 34 feet in diameter and was made up of 25 stones. 
The tomb chamber was in type similar to Xo. 1 and had no containing slabs. The 
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floor slab in this tomb was of irregular oval shape, with a major diameter, from east 
to west, of 4 feet 10 inches and a width of 2 feet 9 inches : it was about 3 inches thick 
and lay 5 feet 2 inches below the capstone. 

In this grave the tomb furniture consisted mainly of pottery ; notably two tripod 
jars of the type shown in PL XXX. Fig. 1. Xo. 1. and two other> of the type shown 
as Fig. 2 of the same plate ; a set of neat globular jars of the type figured in 
PL XXX, Fig. 2. Xo. 2. and some choice samples of highly finished red and black ware 
(PL XXX. Fig. 1. Xo, 3. and PL XXXI. Fig. I). Iron implement^ were represented 
by two axe heads and a knife 10 inches 1(3 ng, with a maximum width of 1 inch and 
a tang 2 inches long. The only chank objects were the eurii.ais little eone reterred 
to in note [h) to the description of PL XXXII, and a few discs and chip^. mo-tly 
triangular, figured in PL XXXI, Fig. 3,^ 

A Shrtxe. 

At the roadside adjoining the circle of Grave Xo. 3 a walled enclosure, about 
18 feet square, the tonenosoi a stone cult in honour nominally of Anjaiicya (the Monkey 
God, Hanuman). The cult stone (PL XXIX, Fig. 2) is a slab placed on end facing east, 
uncarved, but black with oil and painted with three ndmants (the trident mark of 
Vishnu), each about 8 inches long. In front of the femeno^i, and about 20 feet from 
it, is a dipastanibJuinr (lamp-post) of wood, with an iron brazier on top. The cult is 
partially brahmanized in that no blood-sacrifice is offered, the ritual consisting of 
breaking coconuts and of ahhishehiui, i,e. bathing the stone with ghi, milk and the 
water of tender coconuts, accompanied by offerings of lime fruits and })lantain'^. 
Special worship is offered in the months of Parattusi (Sept.~<3<‘t.). Karfujui (Xov.- 
Dec.) and at Bhogi-Pongal (January), and occasionally private vows are mad<* and 
discharged. 

(Descri pt i ve I is^ of oh jerfs fonn.d folio o rerleaf. ) 


Two terid-eotta “ :Npiiidle wlioils” weic aUo touiid, f*at unfoitimatelv uo note wa> made 
at the time as to which grave they came from. They mea'siiie 1 .c inches in (.liameter, -Gincti 
thick, and the central holes aie ih-incli in diaimaer. 

- '^een in the extieme left of PI, XXIX, 1. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LI>T OF OBJECTS FOUND IX IRON AGE GRAVES AT 0 DUGATTLT ..1 

X.B. — Measurement^ s^iven in inches. 


AbbrevidtiuiL*? : — 

C.P.A,— Cat ih>jne nf PrthiAcric AntiriuUif^ (Madras ^luseum). by R. Bruce Foote. 
(Madras. 1901.) 

C.F.C. — Tkt Foote Collection of Indian PrehlAorlc and ProtoAilAork Antlqaitles (Madras 
Government Mu-eum). Part II. Notes on their Asre and Distribution. (Madras. 1910 t 
Rae, -4. and P. — A. Rae‘s Cntalogne of the Prehistoric Antniitltles from Adlrh'inalliir ami 
Pfru/nCilr. (Madras, 191o.) 

A. it. = Annual Report. Archceologlcal Surrey of India. 


Plate XNX, Fig. 1. 

No. 1.— Tripod jar : oarse red ware ; tall, tapering downwards, shoulder angular and well 
defined, maximum \\ idth a little below the shoulder ; an even curve from shoulder to rim ; 
lip thick, everted : mouth relatively wide. 

Measurements : Height, total 13f inches, base to shoulder 9] inches ; base to maximum 
bulge. 9 inches ; shoulder to rim, 2 inches. Width, maximum, 7| inches ; at ^houlder. 
7^ inches : at neck, 4^ inches ; of mouth (total, includinsr lip). 5 inches. Legs, length, 1| 
inches ; thickness, 1 finches to 1^ inches. Cf. C.P.A., PI. XXVII (locality doubtful). Rae. A. 
and P., Ph XII, Fig. 4 (Perumbair). Two specimens of this type were found at Odugattur. 

No. 2. — Tripod jar : coarse red ware ; srpiat. with sides nearly straight, slightly tapering down- 
wards ; shoulder angular and well defined ; an even curve from shoulder to rim. lip everted ; 
not so thick a& in No. 1. Mouth relatively wide. 

Measurements : Height, total, 9J inches ; base to shoulder, 6 inches : shoulder to rim, 
25 inches. Width, maximum (at shoulder), 7 inches ; at base, 6 inches ; at neck, 3^ inches ; 
of mouth (total, including lip), 4| inches. Legs : length. Ij inches ; thickness, |-inch, 

Twe samples of this type were found. 

No. 3.— Spheroidal jar of very fine thin red and black ware, highly burnished ; profile rounded, 
slightly oblate, maximum width being above middle of bodv'. No neck or rim, but straight - 
sided collar |-inch high, slightly splayed outward. 

Measurements : Height, total, 4[- inches ; at maximum wddth. 2| inches ; at base of 
collar, 3^- inches. Width : maximum, oj inches ; at mouth, 3j^ inches. 


Plate XXX, Fkl 2. 

No. 1. — Large spheroidal jar of coarse reddish-brown ware, black round neck and upper part of 
shoulder ; slightly burnished. Surface of lower part much disintegrated. Profile rounded ; 
maximum wndth somewhat above middle of body. Neck of medium height and width. 
Mouth rather narrow. Rim broken. 

i\Ieasurements : Height, total, 9} inches ; base to maximum width, 0} inches ; to base 
of neck, inches. \Vidth : maximum, S} inches : of neck, 3] inches. 

No. 2. — Spheroidal jar of medium fine red ware, burnished, rather scpiat, with profile tending to 
angularity, and neck concave; fillet at base of neck and double fillet round outside of rim. 

Mea'>urement> : Height, total, o inches; of maximum widtli. 2^ inches ; of ba>e ot 
neck, 4 inchc'i ; height of neck, 1 inch. ^Vidth : maximum, 0 } inches ; of neck. 31 inche>. 


1 For the photograph", and for permi^'.^ion to publish them, I am indebted to Mr. A. H. 
Longhur^t, ot the Arclueological Survey ot India. The objects figured are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Indian Section. 
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Xo. 3. — Fia<k of red and black ware, thicker and coarser than Fig. 1. Xo. 3, but wry highly 
biiFiibhed. Prohle »uh-augiilar. the uiiximiini width being a little abas'e the middle ut the 
body. Lower section bowl-.shaped, shoulders much flattened, neck risino: with abrupt curve 
from boulders with straight sides almost parallel. Top of neck broken off. BlaokeniiiL^ 
extends a little below >huulder. Above ^lioulder surface decorated with liand of ^triatioii" 
^-inch wide. 

iMeasurement.s : Height of body, 3} inches ; of the maximum width. 2 inches : of the 
fragment of neck, 1 ] inches. Width: maximum, di inches ; of net. k i exterior;. I inchc-. 

Rouirh cro>s ^ scratched on .shoulder faintly, and ^till fainter a few' jiaiallt.l 


lines 


It is doubtful w hether these are really ow'ner‘=> mark-, but cf. f .F.A,, FI. 
XXXV, Xos. nm, iio-b iior>. 


Xo. 4 — Miniature cup of black Avare. burnished, on saucer-shaped base, with aimuiar "houMer'' 
half-way up the body and a cylindrical collar of height equal to height of bod\. 

Measurements: Height, total, 1 ^ inches ; of maximum Avidth. yinch : to base of net'k. 
^-inch ; of collar. Y^--inch. Width : maximum, 1} inches ; of mouth (exterior), 1^ inches. 

XoTE. — Xo less than seA'Cix other jars w^erc found of rather coarse red AA'are. .-imilar in 
form to Fig. 2, X^o. 2, AAith fillet round base of neck, but none round rim. The forms Amry 
slightly, but need no detailed description. The measurements a Average : Height, total, 
o inches : of maximum AA'idth. 2| inches : of base of neck. 3^ inches ; of neck. II inches. 
Width : maximum, 4| inches ; of neck, 2-;- inches : of mouth (exterior), 34 inches. 

There are indications of “ oAvner's marks” on seA^eral of these pot>, f»ut they are m>t 
verv determinate. 


The signs 



occur in tAvo specimens. 


Another jar was found of similar form and fabric, but larger. Pro flic ^li^ditly sub* 
amrular, maximum wddth slightly aboA^e middle of body. Plain fillet at base of neck. 


Xeck tall and mouth rather whle : lip e Averted. Marks on shouliler. 

Measurements ; Height, tc>tal, 84 inches; at maximum diameter, 4[ inclu''' , ba-^t^ <*f 
neck, 6 ^ inches ; height of neck, inches. Mhdth ; maximum, 8 inches ; at neck, 3^- niches : 
of mouth, total (including lip), 4| inches. 

Plate XXXI, Fig. 1. 

Xo. 1. — Conical bowl of fine red and black \A are. highly burnished, sides alm<>''t '.traight and bu'^c 
almost pointed ; no neck or rim. Markc<l with clalxirate scratching-, doubtful Avhether 
these haA^e meaning. 

iMeisuremcnts : Height, -fV inches. M’idth. (i\ inches. 

A duplicate of this type, unfortunately broken m transit, measure- o\ inche- in hciirht 
and ~ ; inches in Avidth and bear- a very elaborate owners mark, which, OAcim: to the fractine, 
is imomplete. The fractured edges ^hoAA' that the blaokenins: penetrates the fabric on each 
side t«» about half its thickne-s. t'f. Poe, .1. xnd P.. PL X, FiL^ fi. 

Xo. 2. Bowl Avith rim of similar ware, but ratluT thicker and coarser. Kim recurved outward^ 

and doAviiAvards. Height. 2 inches. Width (exterior), Gj inches. Marked 
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Xo. 3. — Small conical bowl, similar in fabric to Fig, 1, but slightly convex in iu’ofile. Height, 
If inche:?. Width. 2^ inches. 

Xo. 4. — Conical bowl, of fabric similar to foregoing. Of slightly convex profile with nock 
(■^played outwards) and rim. 

Measurements : Height total. 2^ inches ; to base of neck, 2-|- inches : of neck. -}-inch. 
Width : at base of neck. 4^*inch : of mouth (exterior). 5 inches. 

Xo. o. — ^ub-conical bowl of similar fabric, but with rounded base and more convex profile. 
Shoit collar splayed slightly outw*ards. 

Measurements : Height, total. 3^ inches : to base of collar, 3f inches ; of collar, 4-inch. 
Width : at ba^e ot collar, 5^ inches : at mouth (exteiior), 6 inches. 

Plate XXXI, Fig. 2. 

Xo. 1. — Triangular slab of diorite, artificially smoothed on both :;ides, with edges aho artificially 
smoothed (Grave Xo. 2). Length, SJ inches ; breadth, o inches ; thickness. '2j inches to 
2f inches. 

Xo. 2.— Palette of pale green stone, with perforation at -J inch from centre ot narrower (upper) 
end ( Grave Xo. 1). Length, inches'. Width : maximum, 4 inches ; minimum, 3^- inches ; 
Thickness, |-inch to 4-inch. 

Xo. 3. — Pestle ot black diorite, highly polished (Grave Xo. 2). Length, 9^ inch: thickness, 
maximum, 2f inches ; minimum. If inches. Cf. C.P..4., PL XXXI, Xo. 1279 (? Jala, near 
Bangalore) and A.B. 1908-9, PI. XXXV, Fig. 19 (Perunibair). 

Xo. 4.— Pestle of diorite, cylindrical (Grave Xo. 2). Length, 44 inches ; thickness. 2^^: inches. 
Xo. .5, — Mortar of diorite (Grave Xo. 2). Maximum chameter, 6| inches ; maximum thickness, 
2f inches. 

XuTE. — In Grave Xo. 1 a similar pestle and mortar w^ere found, of the following 
dimensions : — 

Pestle. Length, 4f inches ; thickness, maximum, 2 inches ; tapering to If inches. 
Mortar. Maximum diameter, 6| inches ; maximum thickness, 2|- inches. Cf. C.P.d., PI. 
XXXI, Xo. 1280, (Jala, near Bangalore.) 

Plate XXXI, Fig. 3, 

Xo. 1. — Circular discs of shell. On one side ot each six minute triangular fiake> have liecn 
removed, thereby producing the design of a six -spoked wheel. The edges of these discs 
are slightly bevelled. The discs are just over |-inch in diameter and about ^(--inch thick. 
Xos. 2 and 3- — Triangular chips of shell, the longer type measuring a little over V-inch in length 
and from J-inch to 4-inch wide at base. The ecjuilateral chips measure, each ^ide. about 
j-inch. 

A few other shapes were found, some crescentic, some rectangular. In all. four discs 
and about 20 chips were found. Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, to whom thev were shown, 
suggc'^ted that po'isibly they had been used in wood inlay work, the wood itself havimr 
peri-^hed. 

Plate XXXII. i 

Xos. 1 to 4. — Discs of chank shell, each with a hole in centre, similar to those ficfured in Bne, A, 
nvd P.. Plate XI, Figs. 19 and 24. C'f. A.P. 1908-9, PL XXXIII, Fig. 27. The incised 
de^ign<, however, differ from those found at Perumbair. The basis of the desisin i^ a number 
of groups of concentric circles linked together by two or more curved hne^. these curved 
lines being arcs of circles, the centres of wLich (except in the case of 4) would be exterior 
to the di.^f The central hole of each disc is* also surrounded by two or more concentric 
circle.s. and concentric with these are two or more circles also cut round the margins. 

1 Foi thi*- photogiaph I am indebted to Mr. Stanley Claike, of the Victuna and Albert 
Museum. liuHan Section. 
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III Xo. 1 there are eis^ht linked groups of concentric circles, three circle^ ni each ‘_n'oup : 
the linking arcs are made up of three lines each, the space between the two outer circle- }>einir 
decorated with a chevron band. In the central group of circles there are four circle-, the 
space between the two inner circles being also decorated with a chevron band. The peripheial 
circle- are also fourfold, with a checTon band between the two inner circle-. 

In X’o. 2 there are only four groups of linked circle'^, the linkimr arc- formimr a loui-iaved 
star. Ea( li ^roup is made up of three circle-, the outernio-t circle in each group beiiiki fiiiued 
With a number of minute outw'ard-pointinu ray-, tormino; “ rosettes.*' Each link i- made up 
of three arc-, the innermo-t that nearest to the centre of the disC), beinii -imilaily 

adorned with minute ray-, pointing towards the centre of the disc. The central cnoup i- 
niade up of tliree concentric circles, the iiinenno-t oi whieli i- fringed with iiiw ard-pointin^^ 
rays. The peripheral circles are three. Two other di-c- beann^r this de-ii:n were trjund. 

Xo. ?) re-tmibles Xo. 1. except that there are only six in-tead of eiuht gioup- ot linkf d 
circles, and that each srroup is made up ot tour circles instead of three. Theie aie al-o lour 
ill place ot three linking arc-, and the che^woii bands are absent. The central kU'oup ha- 
two c-ircle- only, and there is a zigzag" band between these. There are three peripln-ral 
circles, tile outer two enclosing a zigza^T band ; the inner is fringed with law ard-pomtiug 
raylet-. 

Tlie linketl groups of Xo. 4 are four in number, eacli sroup containiini four clnie-. 
the outermost being oinamented as in Xo. 2 with minute out ward-point iim ra_\ -. Tho-r 
linked <.ircles are, however, not linked with each other but with the central oroup oi cirdr-, 
on the principle of a risht or " clock-wi-e ” pointim: ^/mstika with curved arm-. Tie t entral 
erroup < on-i-ts of three circles, the inner and outer ot whidi are fringed with minute lay- 
pointing inward- and outwards respectively. The peripheral circle- arc three in iiumiKu. 

Th^^ diameters ot the^e discs range from 2^ inches to 2^ inches. 

Xos. d and 0 are c iu^'ir-shaped pieces of shell i pre-umably chank), peiloratcd throncli their maji>r 
axe-. They measure 4| iiiehe- in length and diiicli in thickne-s. The pcifoiati<>n i- wiy 
clean cut. 

A number of pieces of similar shape w*ere al-o found, -mne of them with trat oi lum 
in tlie porloration. suggesting the intennce tliat tlu-e object- are knite handh 
Xu. 7 Is a chank shell with the apex and columella removed, and ineis(‘d near tlie luaiuin of 
the outer whorl with five parallel bands, ot whieh the two outermo-.t and tho teiitial band 
are plain, an<l the two intermediate are decorattMl with chevron-. The inneriiio-t band- 
(i.c. those faithest from the margin of tlu' whnrlt are decoiated with a tiiinn ot inniutc lay- 
like thc»-o trmdnii the circles m Xos, 2 and 4. The upper whoil- are decoiated with two 
i^rou})- oT concentric circles. Length, Hi inche- ; width, d; inche-. 

Two -pecimeiis of this type were obtained. Cf. Bat, A. a>al P.. PI. Xf, Fi::. 12, the 
decoration of which is. however, ditfcreiit lioni that above described. 

X'o. 8 i- tin* i;olumeIla ot a chank decorated in a manner similar to Xo. 7, ex* e]>t that theic 
are onlv tuc» plain band- and one chevron, Icand. The side* of the columella c»ppo-ite to 
that -hown iii the Plate ha- i)ecii sawn Hat. Length, 41 inchc-. Width. 1 j inche-. 

Twi' -pecimens ot this type weic obtained. Li. Bat. A. and B.. Plate XI. Fig. d».i * A.B.. 
Ihns-H. PL XXXITL Fig. 2H. 

XoTE. — The tc>llowing objects, not figured, al-o dc-erve note : — 
pjj. — Su<^^ar-loat ” shaped piece of -hell (V the columella ot a ehaiik A. sawn oil at the ba-e 
and perforated longitudinally. Leiii^th 1; inches. Width, I^-inch. Length ot pertora- 
tion. 1; inches. 

{b). — An object, the purpose* of which i- iu)t obcious, consisting of three spiral whoil- of a 
crasteropud mollusc (V chank). the apex haviuir been sawn off and the columella remuvefn 
The truncated pyramid resultincr i- 1; inches hiLdi, '2\ inches wdde at ba-t* and wide 

at top. Jii-t below tlu* upper margin the wall- ot the shell have been diiiUd with two hole-, 
not quite Opposite each othei. 
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THE BEACHYCEPHALIC SKULL. 

By F. G. Parsons, F.E.C.S., F.S.A. 

[Profes.^or of AnatotHj. Uttir. Lo)td.) 

The prt'^ent paper is a study of brachyceplialic skulls, partly carried out by comparing 
dioptograpliic sketches one with another and partly by reducing the whole series 
to composite sketches from three points of view. Some anthropologists prefer 
averages, others groups in contrast, and as probably both have sound reasons fur 
their preference, we may hope to learn something from each method. 

I have published in this Jo}int/d standard contours of Bronze Age or Beaker 
Folk skulls (vol. xliii, p. 530), as well as of British Long Barrow skulls (vol. li, p, 55), 
while in the Arris and Gale Lectures at the Eoyal College of Surgeons (Laacet. 
April 2Uth, 1918) I was able to show the standard of thirty skulls of Londoners of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, from the Clare Market region, and to point out that, 
as far as the measurements taken were the same, this latter series closely agreed 
with tlie two other larger series of London sktills. from MTiitechapel and Moorfields, 
recorded by the late Dr. Macdonell {Bionietrika, vol. iii, 1904, and vol. v. 1906). 

In thi^ series of European brachvcephals thirty male skulls were measured, 
and it will be ^een bv the lEt that thev ranged from Lapland to Naples, from Britain 
to Turkey. One Armenian skull, it is true, is included, which perhaps may be 
objected to as not Pluropean, but there are so many Armenians now in Europe that 
I tliink its inclusion is justified. 

The <kulls are for the most part in the College of Surgeons Museum, and I am 
indebted to the kin(lne<s of the authorities there for permission to take dioptographic 
tracings of them. The few which are not from that College are in my own collertion 
at St. Thomas's Hospital. 

No doubt a series larger than thirty would have increased the value of the 
averai£e^. but not. I think, by very much, because I find that a contour obtained 
from a random sampling of hfteen of tliese skulls is so close to that given l)y the 
tliirty that all the deductions founded on the larger number would have been 
ju-tified equally by the smaller. Moreover, as each skull needs 117 mea'-urements, 
the line mii^^t be drawn somewhere. 

It i^ often objected that in one series of >kulls the range of variation may })e 
slight. au<l t)f these fifteen, or even ten. would be ample upon which to found an 
average, while in anotlier series it might be so great that tliirtv would not be enough. 
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Thi'^ (lifiiculty may be decided by taking the coefficient of variation of different 
measurements and seeing wlietlier they are above or below those ot other series 
regarded as homogeneous by common consent ; or bv placing the various tracini£s 
-ide by dde on a reduced scale as I have done on pp. 16S. 173. 

Brachycephalic skulls have been dealt with already by Toldt (S>f:u Anfh. 

AMeii. XXIVj 1SV)4). Imt from rather a different point of view. He wa^ 
chiefly concerned with the local and subracial differences, -uch a-- Alpine and 
Slavonic, while my main interest is to produce a set of average contours of the 
group and then to compare it with other racial tvpes. 

I hope that an attempt to produce -tandard contours of skulls from different 
aspects, which may be placed side by side, or superimposed without the fear that 
abnormal specimens may have been ^elected, will ju^tifv the space occupied and 
also the time and labour which I have expended on this new method of craiiionietrv. 

Most craniologists are. I think, familiar with my method of obtaining standard 
reconstruction^ of series of skulls, but in each attempt ^ome little Tuodification or 
improvement suggests iteslf. In this attempt I have placed a letter to eacli column 
of measurements, corresponding to one on the reconstructed ^kulh S(^ that a glance 
will show the exact points between which the measurement^ were taken. Airain, 

I have to admit that Martin's dioptograph is an instrument which needs care and 
practice to obtain really accurate result-^, and I never pas^ a tracing unless it 
reprocluces exactly the length and the breadth, in several placc'^. of the actual skull. 

Another check on the accuracy of the tracing is that the three contour- are 
placed side by side and. if they do not correspond as accuratelv as an ar('hitc(‘tk 
plans, the cause of the misfit has to be found and rectified or explained. 

Errors in inea:?iu*ing the individual records and in working out the average-, 
will show themselves when the average plans are reconstructed and the «lifferent 
views fitted together, but, at the same time, critics must recognize that -mall 
discrepancies must sometimes occur and need common— en.-e adju'^tment. owing to 
the fact that we are dealing with what have been living ti<'-ups and not machine- 
made structures. Often, for instance, the dioptograph gives a -lightly greater 
length to a skull than the callipers allow and tlie explanation is that -kulls are never 
absolutelv symmetrical, for the frontal region may project a little on one vide and 
the occipital region on the other. 

Other little apparent iiu onsistencies between the <wthogonal projection and 
the callipers are familiar to every worker and are due to the line mea-ured not being 
parallel to the glass of the dioptograph. For this reason the widtli of the external 
opening of the orbit always appears less tlnin it really is, though the ai'tual width 
can be worked out by combining the -ide and front views. But, when all the 
weaknes-es of projection contour- are allowed for. then^ is no doulu that these 
records are intinitely more accurate than photographs, or even than thn picture 
conveyed to the brain by hinocular vision. 
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Having given the contours and actual measurements of the individual skulls, 
and the mean standard contours reconstructed from them, it mav be interestinor 
to compare them with reconstructions of other series of skulls, which, I freelv 
confess, are not as numerous as I would like them to be. but still are increasing 
each year and beginning to answer some of the riddles which craniologists have 
a^ked themselves for so long. 

In the first place, one would like to know definitely wherein the greater length 
of the dolichocephalic skull lies, but here we are at once met by the further cjuestion 
of how much the lower cranial index is due to increased length, and how much to 
diminished breadth. 

Personally, I often doubt whether the universal reverence paid to indices i> 
altogether justified : whether everyone really understands that, in giving the ratio 
of the length to the breadth, the latter may be no more a constant than the former, 
and that in two skulls of the same cranial index one may have the average cranial 
length of the series with an abnormal breadth, and the other the average breadth 
with an abnormal shortness. 

As an example, let me instance two actual skulls with the cranial index of 921. 
One of these is 140 mm. broad, a fair average breadth, and only 152 mm, long, while 
the other is 164 mm. broad and 178 mm. long, a fair average length. In one case 
the skull has been abnormally shortened, in the other abnormally widened, without 
the index giving any clue as to which process has occurred. The first point then 
on which we need some definite information is whether brachvcephalic skulls are 
brachycephalic because they are shorter or because they are broader than dolicho- 
cephalic, or, if they are both, whether the shortening and broadening are in anything 
like the same ratio. Clearly, if we had some standard contours of the norma 
verticalis of long and short skulls superimposed, we might get some light on this 
question. I think that, until we get something better, we may use this series of 
thirty skulls, taken as they came from the College of Surgeons and my own collec' 
tions, as representing something very near the average contour of male European 
brachycephals, and I have to contrast with them the average contours of twenty- 
seven male Anglo-Saxons (Fig. 5). A glance shows that the Saxons are a good 
deal longer (192 mm. against 178 mm.), but not much narrower (143 mm. against 
148 mm.), than the brachvcephals. In other words, the length of 178 has gained 
14 mm., or 7*86 per cent., while the breadth of 148 has lost 5 mm., or 3*38 per cent. 

Another contrast is with a series of thirty Clare Market male skulls of the 
18th century (Fig. 6). Here we find that the length has increased by 5*61 per cent., 
while the width has decreased by 4*1 per cent. 

In the AVhitechapel series of skulls, recorded by Dr. Macdonell {Biometnka. 
vol. iii. March, 1904), the average length is 189 mm., a gain of 11 mm. on the 178 
of the brachycephals, or 6*18 per cent., while the breadth is 140*5 mm., a decrease 
of 7*5 nun. on the brachycephalic average of 148, or 5*07 per cent. 
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In the Moorfielcls series, recorded by the same author {Biowet eika. V(>L v, 
October; IbUG), the length is also 189 mm. and the breadth 113 mm., giving an 
increase of 6-18 per cent, in length and a decrease of 3-38 per cent, in breadth. 

If these examples, with one or two others, are tabulated for compari.-ou, we 
find the long skulls differing from the :-hort in the following manner : — 


— 

Increase of 
Length 
Percentage 
over 

Brachvcephalv. 

Decrease of 
Breadth 
Percentage 
from 

Brachvcephalv. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

27 Aiiglo-Saxon> ... 

7*sa 

3-38 

192 

143 

30 Clare Market 

.Vbl 

4-10 

LSI) 

142 

13o Whitechapel 

6 ■ Is 

.3-07 

ISO 

140 -.3 

44 Moorhelds 

b'ls 

3-38 

i 1S9 

143 

liH) Rothwell 

4*49 

4-10 

ISO 

142 

120 Camb. Dissecting Room 

4*60 

3-04 

l8b-3 

143 a 


This table shows that dolichocephalic series of skulls differ from brachvcephalic 
series bv increasing the length and decreasing the breadth, but that the proportional 
increase of length is always greater than the decrease of breadth, and when the 
total averages for the 456 available long and the 30 short skulls are worked out 



no. — contour of 30 BR.WHYtKPHAL^ 

{CONTINUOUS LINE) SUPERIMPOSED ON 
THAT OF 27 ANGLO-SAXON^ (ALL r ). 



LONDONER*' {DC*TTED LINE) — ALL r. 


there i" an increase in length of 5*47 per cent, and a decrease in breatlth (»f 4*U per 
cent. 

Examixatiux of the SicrLLS. 

On looking at the profile views of the<e skulK (Fig, 1), one notices, as Toldt 
has done already (/oc. ill,), that some of them, such as Nos. 1. 3, 11 and 18, 
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have roiinde<l occiputs, as the clolichocephals have, while others, and those 
the greater number, have a flattening of the occipital region. Whether he is 
justifled in regarding this as a racial distinction would rerpiire many more 
skulls than I have to determine, but one point which seems to recur frcLpiently is 
that the flattening is often contined to the parietal bone, while the occipital bulges 
freelv below the lambda. This is the case in Xos. 2, 6. 14. 20. -4. 26 and 2iK and the 
result in a well-marked instance, such as 29, is that the parietal contour of the ^kull, 
instead of forming an even curve, hd> cpiite an angle above the level of the parietal 
eminence and brings that eminence much closer to the hind end of the ,>kull. although 
it still remains just above the middle of the parietal bone. 

This apparent shifting back of the parietal eminence has been noticed by Hollebtoii 
and manv other observers in brachycephalic skulls, though it cannot be considered 
a crucial test because it is by no means always present, and it may occasionally be 
seen in the very dolichocephalic Long Barrow skulls, as in the one from Winter- 
bourne Monkton {Jour. Rotj. Atithrop. Inst., vol. li, p. 59). The flgures (Figs. 5 
and 6) in which the composite contours of the brachycephals are superimposed 
upon those of the Saxons and ISth century Londoners shows exactly what has 
happened. 

One cannot help being stritck by the variation in the frontal region in these 
short-headed people. Sometimes, as in Xos. 6, 9, 13, 21. 22. 25. 27. 28 and 30, 
the frontal eminences are well developed and the fore part of the skull well fllled, 
but in others, e.g. Xos. 1, 5, 7, 8. 10, 11, 14. 16 and 20, the forehead recedes and 
the frontal eminences are either suppressed or far behind the plane of tlie supra- 
ciliary region. 

It is interesting to notice how prognathous manv of the^e skulls are. much 
more so than is shown in the series of Long Barrow and Modern English (op. cit., 
pp. 59 and 60). Xos. 2. 8. 11. 18. 24, 27 and 30 are good examples and seem to 
belong chiefly to Toldt's Slavic rather than to his Alpine group. 

It is evident that, from this lateral point of view, it would be very diflic ult to 
distinguish a brachy- from a dolichocephal. in spite of what is sometime^ written 
about the skulls having a different contour, apart from the ratio of their length and 
breadth. Sometimes it may be done when there is marked flattening of the post 
parietal region, as in Xos. 2, 6. 14 and 29. but there is nothing. I think, to suggest 
that the cranial index of Xo. 28 is over 88, or of Xo. 16, 84. 

Mdien the average brachycephalic contour is superimposed upon that of a 
series of Xordic dolichocephals, as is dune in Figs. 5, 6 and 7, the fact which at once 
strikes us as common to all of them is that the anterior part> oi the long: and short 
skulls coinci<le wonderfully well, but that in all of them the increase in length is 
in the occipital region, and that the short contour would in each ca^e have assumed 
the shape of the long one if more active growth had sone on in the lambdoid and, 
^>erhaps, in the posterior part of the sagittal suture. 
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ThcT.t this is not altogether a racial point may be shown bv superimpo'^iiii/ an 
average contour of Long Barrow skulls, which are believed to be of the Mediterranean 
race, on the short Alpine contour (Fig. 8), when exactly the same characteristic 
seen. 

There i^ very little difference, common to them all, in the position of the bregma, 
pterion, or coronal suture, but all the long skulls agree in the backward bulge of the 
post parietal and occipital regions, and in the dropping of the conceptaciila cere belli, 
and in these respects differ from the short skulls. 

Again, in each superimpo-ition, except perhaps that of the Long Barrow skulls, 
the lower jaw is larger and the chin is lower in the long skulls than it is in the 
short. 

These are points to which I only wish to call attention in passing now. 



FIG. 7. COXTOUPwS OF 3U BRACHYCEPH.CLS 

(covTisrrors fixe), axd 17 Swedish 

VIKIXG3 (IROX age) (DOTTED LIXE)— 
ALL y. 



BARROW SKULLS ( DOTTED LIXE) — 
ALL 


The alveolar prognathism, so noticeable in many of the individual brachy- 
cephalic contours, does not appear in the composite drawing, having, no doubt, 
been counterbalanced by the orthognathism of the rest. 

Lastlv, the parietal eminence in the Anglo-Saxons coincides with that of the 
brachycephals, and so it does, as I should have ex| 3 ecteil. in the 18th century 
Londoners ; but in the Long Barrow people it is a good deal farther back. 

In the Swedish Vikings (Fig. 7) the contours were taken from Retzius’ Crahia 
Sue^ka, and the position of the eminence could not be determined in his 
photographs. 

XORMA VeRTICALIS. 

Looked at from above the skulls have a general pentagonal appearance, the 
anterior margin being a line with an even convexity forward, contrasting rather 
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forciblv with the Xordic types, in which there is a central prominent convexity with 
a slight concavity on each side of it (see Fig. 9). The a ntero -lateral margins extend 
from the points C, a, a, in Fig. 4, where the zygomatic arch first appears, which 
corresponds approximately, though not exactly, with the external angular process, 
to the point of maximal width of the skull (I, a. a), which is 0*604 of the skull length 
from the front to the back. This distance is, as might be expected, a larger fraction 
of the total length of the skull than it is in a dolichocephalic series ; in the 18th 
centiuy London skidls, for instance, it is 0 • 596 of the length. 




FTO. 0 . — XORMA VERTICALIS OF DOLICHOCEPHALIC AND BEACHA-CEPHALIC SKULLS COMP.ARED. 

On comparing the brachycephaHc wdth the London contours (Fig. 9), it is 
noticeable how much more convex these a ntero -lateral sides of the pentagon are 
in the j'liort skulls than in the long, and how much less of the zygomatic arch is seen. 
Apparently cryptozygy, when tested by orthogonal apparatus, is not normal either 
in the short or long European skull, though, when tested as Owen and Huxley used 
to do. by looking at the skull from above, the question of whether it were crypto- 
OT phaenozygou^ often depended on how far they held it from their eyes. 
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Of the thirty skulls under consideration, eight, or about 27 per cent., are crypto- 
zygous, while in the combined London (Clare Market) and Anglo-Saxon series (fifty- 
six skulls in all), only four, or 7*2 per cent., failed to show the zygomata from above. 
I admit that this is only an approximately fair comparison, because the series of 
skulls about which I am writing contains nothing but brachycephals, while the 
London and Saxon series are only dolichocephals on the average and may contain a 
few brachycephals. 

The point which I specially want to emphasize is that in the brachycephals 
the a ntero -lateral region, where the temporal muscle is attached, is very full and 
wide compared with the dolichocephals, and the point of maximal width of the 
skull does not give a fair idea of the general increase of breadth of these skulls, since 
so much of it is in front of this point. 

The postero-lateral margins of the pentagon are, of course, not so long as in 
the dolichocephals, and the posterior region of the skull, composed of the two 



30 DOLICHOCEPHALIC 30 BRACHYCEPIIALIC 

SKL'LLS (18th CENTURY SKULLS IEUKOPEAN). 

LONDONERS). 

PIG. 10. 

together, forms almost the segment of a circle, instead of being prolonged into an 
egg-shaped figure, as it is in the long skulls. 

The lambda is about the same distance from the posterior end of the skull in 
the long and short series, so that tlie real loss of length in the latter takes place 
between the point of maximal width and the lambvla. 

The parietal eminences are always situated behind the point of maximal width, 
and are usually ju^t above the point at which the lower temporal crest, with the 
temporal muscle attached, turns downward^. 

XoRMA Facialis. 

MTien the average contour of the face view of these thirty brachycephals is 
contrasted with that of a dolichocephalic series, such as the thirty Clare Market 
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IStli centiuy skulls, a good deal of difference in tlie proportions of tke various 
regions is apparent. 

Ttese two series will be useful ones to compare, because the total facial height 
from the vertex to the chin is the same in both and it may be divided up conveniently 
into three regions : (1) The forehead (vertex to nasion) ; (2) the nose (nasion to 
nasal point) : (3) the jaws (nasal point to chin). 

The proportions are as follows : — 

I 

' 30 Dohchocepliak 

30 Bracliyceplials. ; (Clare Market). 



I min. 

! Per cent. 

mm. 

Per cent. 

Forehead 

89 

: 4:?. 6 

84 

1 40-2 

Xose ... 

50 

; 23-9 ; 

51 

! 24-4 

Jaws ... 

70 

; 33*5 

74 

; 35-4 


From which we learn that the brachvcephals had 2i per cent, more forehead- 
height and 2 per cent, less jaw-height than the Londoners. 

With regard to the nasal width of 24-5 mm., these brachycephals have an 
actuallv wider nose than anv of my groups of dolichocephals, ail of which {i.e, 
London. Saxon and Long Barrow) are 23 mm., and, since the face is shorter, the 
nasal index of 490 is probably unreasonably high. I think that we mask the CAudence 
which structures like the nose and orbits can give by expressing it in the form of an 
index, unless we are careful to get something like a constant for comparison. 

Defenders of the old-fashioned indices say that the nasal index means nothing 
more than the relation of the breadth to the height of a particular nasal aperture, 
and does not commit the recorder to anv statement as to whether the nose is specially 
broad or specially low. Theoretically this is perfectly true, but practically eA'ery- 
bodv knows that the height is more or less unconsciously used as a constant, and 
that a nose with a very high index is assumed to be a A^ery broad nose when aU the 
time it maA" be of normal breadth but particularly low. And yet, on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that a large face would haA^e normally a proportionally 
airge nose, and that this should be taken into account. 

It seems to me that if we want a nasal or orbital index which will tell us whether 
the opening is proportionally wider or higher than the average we should use the 
total width and height of the face as a constant. The result, of course, will not 
be ideal and will still be open to criticism, but it will be of some real A^alue whieh, 
in my opinion, the present indices are not. 

I should like to make it clear that lam speaking now more of the facial indices 
than the cranial index which, though it is just as unscientific in conception, has 
turned out practically a A^ery useful rough-and-ready guide to craniologists, since 
the coefficient of correlation is a negath^e one. and when a skull is broader than the 
aA^erage it is generally shorter. 
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Tliis k not the case, according to my statistics, with the orbital measurements, 
where, in a large series, I have found that the coefficient of correlation between the 
height and width is positive, so that orbits higher than the average are usually 
broader, and we learn less by consulting the present orbital index than we should 
have done by taking the actual height or width alone. 

If I have succeeded in making my meaning clear I shall, I think, have the 
reader’s approval in expressing the nasal width of this series of skulls by the 
following formula : — 

Vertico-Mental ht. -h Bizvs^. W. 

Xasal width index= Aa. \> — — 

209 - 13-1 

Xa.W. Index = 24-5 ^ — -5— = 0-143. 

On comparing this with series of long skidls we get : — 

Clare Market (18th century) series of 30 skulls . . . . 138 

Anglo-Saxon series of 24 skidls . . , . . . . . 133 

Long Barrow series of 20 skulls . . . . . . . . 134-3 

This comparison shows that, when allowance has been made for the size of the 
face, the brachycephalic series has a much wider nasal aperture than any of the 
long skull series, and the index is a much more satisfactory one than if we take the 
nasal height as a constant. This will be seen from the following comparison : — 



Actual 

Xasal 

Breadth. 

1 

Xa. Br. 
and Face 
Size Index. 

Xa. Br. 
Xa. Ht. 
Index. 

30 Bracliycephais ... 

t 

24-0 

144 ' 

I 

30 riare Market ... ...' 

23 

13S 

4.-)l 

24 Anglo-Saxons ... 

23 

13.‘'> 

4so 

20 Lone Barrow ... ...' 

23 

134-5 

4r,o 


The orbital aperture is, I think, of considerable racial importance both as 
regards width and height, but these must be kept separate and not intermixed in 
the old-fashioned orbital index, or much of their value will be lost. One of the 
characteristics of Xordic skulls is the frecpience of high orbital openings, while in 
the Long Barrow and, I think, in the Mediterranean race generally, they are very 
low. It is therefore of some little interest to find out how thev stand in European 
brachycephals. 

The average actual height of the orbits is 32-5, the Saxons and 18th century 
Londoners standing at 34 and the Long Barrow skidls at 31 . 

The range of variation, when one glances at ■'olumn 10 in the Xorma Facialis 
Table (Table III), seems considerable and is re]. resented by the coefficients of 
variation of 6*9, a very high figure. 
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This range is not surprising when one thinks how much the ilid-Europeans 
must have mixed with Nordic people on their Northern borders and with Mediter- 
ranean people on the South. 

Personally I should be quite content to take the average actual height of the 
orbit as a guide, but it may be well to check it, as was done with the nasal width, 
by contrasting it with the total face area as follows : — 


Orbital Ht. Index — Orb. Ht. 


Vert ico -Mental Ht. — Bizyg^. Width. 

^ — — 


O.H. Index — 32*5 



0-181. 


The comparison tvith other series, similarly corrected, h as follows : — 

London (18th century) . . . . . . . . . . 204 

Anglo-Saxon . . . . . . . . . . . . 200 

Long Barrow . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 181 

On looking over the results of these different views of the brachy cephalic skull 
one cannot help being struck by the fact that it differs from the dolichocephalic 
chiefly in the greater width of the temporal and in shortening of the occipital 
region. Also that, on the whole, the jaws, particularly the lower, are less massive. 


SlLUMAEY. 

The material at my disposal seems to suggest the following conclusions : — 

(1) That the brae hycepha lie skull is both shorter and broader than the dolicho- 
cephalic, but that its decrease in length is greater than its increase in breadth. 

(2) That the dolichocephalic skull is longer by increased growth in its posterior 
part. 

(3) That the brachycephalic skull is wider chiefly by growth in its temporal 
regions. 

(4) That short European skulls are usually more prognathous than long ones. 

(5) That when the nasal width is compared with the whole area of the face, 
brachycephalic skulls are distinctly broader-nosed than dolichocephalic are. 

(6) That when the orbital height is compared with the whole area of the face 
the orbital openings are not so high in the brachycephalic as in the Nordic 
skull. 

By the advice of some of my colleagues, I have carefully refrained from discussing 
the possible causes of any of these changes. Should the records be verified and 
become accepted facts, I shall be equally glad if they strengthen or weaken any 
existing theory. 
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M. ! X. 


\V. X 


Brachycephals. 


Bregma. 30“. Frontal Em. (.)phrvnn. ( JIaiH lla. 


X'asal Tip. 


Upper 

Incisor. 


Lower 

Incisor. 


C'ondvle. ' Opi?thion. 

Tip. 


Occipital 

Point. 


LamLda. 


Ext Ang. Li . Kji. 
Pr. n})ji. Aiti. 


Ant. 

Pterion. 


Po>t r. 
Pterion. 


l\ll. Kh:. 


I 

A. 

D. 

D. 

A. 

1). 

A. 

D. 

A. 

H. 

A. 

I). 

A. 

P. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

p. 

A. ; 

P. 

A. 

1 

1). 

A. 

J). 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

A. 

P. 

A. 

1). 

P. 

1). ' 

A. 

P. 

A. 

1). 

A. 

J). 

P. 

p. 
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A, 
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). 

A. 
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A. 

1>. 

1. Pole {R.C.S. 402) ...‘ 

8 

116 

112 . 

45 

[ 

108 ’ 

60 

' 100 

68 

100 

75 

95 

89 

107 

107 

99 

114 

103 
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189 ! 

20 

209 

25 

246 

36 

279 

75 

294 

99 

311 

107 

121 

116 

68 

90 

72 

— 

7s 

24 ! 

44 , 

1)2 

36 

54 

30 

76 

1*2 

5i > 

;n 

U 

202 

3! 

" 

15 
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18 

116 

117 . 

51 

112 

59 

i 106 

68 

Hi3 

75 

94 

86 

100 

102 

98 

108 

104 

121 

113 

132 

122 

159 

58 

193 : 

18 

207 

21 

246 

3S 

276 

66 

294 

81 

316 

91 

111 

116 

71 

95 

74 

82 

84 

26 

48 ' 

64 

43 

58 

.37 

86> 

97 

54 

IS 

14 

2' i7 

15 

1 ) 

' * 

'''' 

14 

1 . * 

, J 
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S 
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115 

47 

109 

58 

, 101 : 

66 

103 

73 

94 

86 

102 

104 

95 

115 

102 

125 

103 

137 

121 

165 

54 

190 j 

24 

205 

28 

241 

50 

273 , 

75 

293 

96 

308 

106 

126 

122 

6() 

90 

70 

78 

79 

.>;» 

— ; 

— 

— 

— 

0 .) 

86 

93 

40 
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2' ' 

■ ‘ ' 
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15 
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52 

114 ' 

60 
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69 
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74 

94 

81 

99 
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92 

113 

97 

123 

101 

130 

114 

168 ' 

46 

180 

19 

201 

21 
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THE ^rEEK IX WEST AERICA. 

By XoRTHCOTE AY. Thomas, ALA. 

In discussions as to the transmission of items of mental or material culture it is 
generally recognized that some features will pass from people to people only under 
exceptional circumstances, while others are exchanged with comparative readiness. 
Among the latter are weights and measures, elements of the calendar, and, generally 
speaking, anything which is apt to enter into the relations between one people and 
another. AYhere two weights or two measures of length agree absolutely or very 
closely, it is difficult or impossible, unless they are based on some natural unit 
accessible to both peoples, to assert the independence of two such units, however 
remote be the areas in which they are used. 

Where, however, the simpler features of the calendar are in cpiestion, the field 
of choice is more restricted and it cannot be regarded as axiomatic that a week of 
a given length, wherever found, must have spread from a single centre. If. for 
example, we find a five-day week in Central America. Java, tlie north of Eiuope. 
and West Africa, we cannot, without supporting evidence, assert their inter- 
dependence ; if, on the other hand, we find the names of the days are identical, still 
more if they are in the same order, it is impossible to deny tran-missiun. 

The problem is, however, seldom presented in these simple forms : we find the 
same units of time in use in detached areas of a single cidturai region, and both 
migration of peoples and transmission of cultiue elements are possible factors. On 
the other hand, we find the names of the days in contiguous areas are either wholly 
difierent or onlv a small proportion of the total number agree. Here it is vastly 
more probable that the unit has been borrowed and nio-t of the names invented to 
suit local circumstances ; but it is impossible to exclude indcpeiiilent adoption of 
the same imit in two or more discontinuous areas, which have, by transmission to 
their neighbours, ultimately become one. 

In general works on the calendar, and still more, in proportion, in special works 
on primitive time-reckoning or on rest days, data from AYest Africa are conspicuous 
by their fragmentary character, if not by their complete absence. Yet the appendix 
to the present paper shows how much has already been recorded ; and the Nigerian 
material suggests that there is yet much to be collected in other areas. 

It might appear a simple matter to define the term “ week so that it would 
be impossible to confuse it with any other unit ; but unless we import into the matter 
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questions of origin or function, the only possible form of words appears to be : a 
calendar unit, composed of a varying number of day^ and shorter than a month.'’ 
But this definition suffers from two defects : firstly, it assumes that the month is 
an unmistakable unit of time, whereas there are, as I >liall show below, periods of 
time which are not lunar months and can hardly, if they have no reference to the 
year, be termed calendar months : yet some at least correspond in the main to 
what we mean by a month : and secondly, there are a number of cases in wlik-h there 
is more than one unit of time in use to which the above definition will apply, such 
a< the nineteen-day period of Ahanta^ on the Gold Coast, which ran concurrentlv 
with the dec ad and with the week with named da vs. It i^ inconvenient to use the 
term week of all these units : and the deeads.- in particular, seem to differ from the 
week in being in origin, at any rate among some tribes, sub-divisions of the lunar 
month, whereas the week i'^ onlv under exceptional circumstances svnchronous with 
the monty and cannot, even in these cases, be shown to be derived from the lunar 
month. 

To assume, on the other hand, that a week is always made up of juuned days, 
raises the difficultv that in some tribes the names of davs are simplv the cardinals 
or ordinal^ indicative of the serial place of the day in question. These are not names 
in the ordinarv sense : even if thev were, thev would not offer an escape from the 
difficulty with regard to decads : for even if no cases are recorded in which decad 
days are so distinguished, nothing is more likelv than that thev are. at least at times, 
so named. 

In cultural areas where the week is in use (and. as will be seen, commonlv asso- 
ciated with the market), it will probablv suffice to define the week as the smallest 
sub-dm^ion of the month greater than the dav : but we cannot, without more 
information, regard as weeks the units of the Banhun,^ reported in the 10th century, 
the TVagiriama,^ and other sporadic cases. 

With fragmentary data it is impossible to answer otherwise than provisionally 
all the questions which arise in connection with the week. It is quite certain that 
the data at my disposal are very incomplete, and even as regard< the recorded data 
we need to know much more about the meanings of the names, their exact di’^tribu- 
tion, etc., before the problems they raise can be tackled in earnest. 

The main cpiestions for discussion are as follows : (1) 4Miat are the areas in 
which the different units are in use and how are they related to culture, language 
and similar areas ? (2) What were the motives — economic, religious or mixed — 

which led to the adoption of a unit shorter than the month ? (3) On what basis 

^ 3, 137 ; 19, 7S. 

- Soe also 58, ISoO, 240 : 19, 111 : 20, 107. 

51, XI, 302, and below. 

^ 33, 92. 

- 19,111. 
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was this unit selected, and what relation, if any, did it bear to the month ^ (4) 

l\Tiat was the origin and meaning of the day-names ? (5) IMiat is the name of the 

week, and what does it mean ? (G) IVhat is the nature uf the rest dav and how 
is it related to the week and the market, etc. ? (7) How is the week related to other 
siib-divisions of the month and similar calendar units ; In connection with more 
than one of these questions will arise the problem of transmission verms independent 
origin, which may weU, vith the scanty material at our di-posal. prove in-uluble. 

It is a fairly safe guess that the day. measured bv the sun, was the tirst caleudor 
imit, and that it was very much later, possibly vith the clu-er observation of the 
seasons demanded by agriculture, before there came into use the -olar vear. whii h 
we use to this day. But as tlie Indo-European names ot the month atte>t, there 
was also an age in which the moon was pre-eminentlv the measurer of time, and 
there are traces of a lunar year, adjusted to the .'^olar by intercalarv months or other 
calendrical devices. There is no such necessarv relation between the week and 
heavenly bodies, though of course both the names an<I the order of the days niav 
be dictated by astronomical or astrological considerations. 

It has, however, sometimes been argued that becau>e the week ran bv tho 
exercise of a little ingenuity be shown to be a sub-divi>ion. from an abstract point 
of view, of a month, it was therefore in the fir>t instance derive<l from the monTln 
Eoscher. for example, lays down tliat week'> of five. >even. eight, nine f)r ten davs 
must be derived from the month, and supports hi^ the.-<i.s bv pointing out the exi-teiice 
of various sorts of months— a sidereal month of nearlv 274 davs. a " light '' mcoith 
of about 28 days, a lunar month of jbout 2Gl days."^ By taking the appropriatt* 
length of month it is possible to show that not (.uilv the kiink'' of weeks enumeratetl 
above, but also three, four, and six-day week-« are deri\'ed from tlie month. All 
that is required is a sufficient number of months of varving hngth with sutlifient 
laxity in applying the idea of factoriality. and it is not dithcult to sliow that any 
week from one up to fifteen days has been derived from the month, for all the 
numbers between 1 and 10 are factors of 27. 28 or :>n. 

The data are however erroneous, and. even were it otherwbe. they do not prove 
what Eoscher deduces from them. In the tlr'^t ])lace. it i.-^ ide.ir that the liglit 
month, reckoned from the appearance of tlie cresi ent moon to its di-,apnearance 
at the end of the lunation, h not, for practical puipo.'^es. a nutnth at all. for the ** dark** 
days must be added. Ellis, it is true, tells us that the Twi have a twenty-eight-<lay 
month, which he calls lunar.” but he also tells us that it is reckoned from new 
moon to new moon. Xow the sidereal month is nearlv 27 (lays <8 hours and the 
lunar month is 2 days 5 hours longer (in round numbers) : if. as appears to be the 
case, the Twi niontli is from new moon to new moon, as witli all other West African 
tribes, it is wholly inaccurate to speak of a twenty-eight-day month : the expression 
seems to be due to Ellis's theory that the ])eriodic week was nec*essarily derived from 


1 47. XXI, XXIV. 
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the month. So far as Africa is concerned, there is no comnncing e\'idence of the 
existence of a month either of twentv-eight da vs or of twentv-seven and a fraction. 

But unless it can be shown that a month of a given length was in use, or, at 
the very least, known in a given area, it is idle to point to the arithmetical relation 
between the week actually in use and one of the months known to scientific men in 
Europe. That the week in a given area is of a length that will divide, even exactly, 
into the number of days in a month of another area proves nothing ; it may mean 
that the week has been borrowed or that another length of month was formerly 
known in the area where the week is in use ; but it may equally well be pure 
coincidence. 

If it is true that both Twi and Yoruba have periodic weeks, made to synchronize 
with the lunar month, it would be hardly possible to select two tribes in Y est 
Africa on whose calendar we can place less reliance in discussing origins, for the 
Twi have non-negro features in their phonology,^ which suggests a strong foreign 
element : and the Yoruba area supplies unmistakable evidence of Egt’ptian 
influence- in the remote pa>st. added, to which we have the very non-negro character 
of the Yoruba pantheon with its crowd of deities, grouped in part in families. One 
author of the last centurv indeed records from one part of the Yoruba coimtry a 
vear of 360 davs, i.e. twelve months of thirty days, with five epagomenal days to 
adjust the reckoning of the vear.^ If this information is reliable it is remarkaule 
that this unique feature, so far as West Africa is concerned, should be found where 
the week has onlv four davs ; for northern and southern Yoruba differ in the length 
of the week. 

The author in question also tells us of other features almost or wholly unknown 
elsewhere in We^t Africa — a three days* fast at the Yew Year, a moon festival in 
the sixth month, 0011 ,“^ and a special festival on the last day of each month, vhich 
was observed as a rest day. Our confidence in these highly interesting facts is 
somewhat shaken when we find that in recording the names of the days of the week 
he gives to-day,*' *’ to-morrow," etc., as weekdays. 

It is unfortunate that the whole subject of the periodic '' weeks of the Twi 
and Yoruba is enveloped in mystery ; for Ellis tells us that the first day of the first 
week of the lunar month of the Twi commences at sunset ; it is therefore not a 
solar dav at all and in each week the day begins at a different time, for the last day 
of the first five w^eeks is nine hours longer than the other four days. Our reliance on 
this account is not increased when we find that Ellis says some w'eeks may have 
eight davs and < nly si.v nights. 


1 65. X, 243. 

- 20, passim. 

^ 57, II, ii, 81. 

^ But cf. 31, 235 ; 29, 82. 
> 17, 216. 
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If it is correct that the first v^^eek in the month always begins at sunset, it is 
clear that the second will begin at 3 a.m.. the third at mid-da v, and the fourth at 
9 p.m. If we take night to mean the hours from sunset to dawn, and day the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours, and take fractions of a twelve-hour period, 
we find the weeks contain 7 days — 7f nights ; 7i " days — 7| “ nights 
(twice) : and 7 “ days '' -I- 7,^ ” nights. “ Taking fractions as whole number^, we 
have two weeks with eight “ days and eight *’ nights and two with seven “ days " 
and eight nights." 

It is therefore clear that Ellis's statement is wholly erroneous. As long a^> day 
and night succeed each other nothing can make any period contain more than one 
night " (or one ’* day ") more than any other. Even if we take " night " in a 
forced sense, and call the period of darkness two nights." one ending at nadnight, 
the other at 6 a.m., we can only get two periods with nine ” nights " and seven 
days,’* i.e. the first and fourth week^, but no corresponding periods in which the 
davs ” exceed the “ nights " by two. It is clear, therefore, that Ellis is vdiolly 
mistaken ; he mav well have liad no personal experience of the calendar he drscribes. 
AY ere it otherwise, he could hardly assure us that (^/) the first day of the fii>t week 
commences at sunset, when the new moon is ordinarily first perceived, and [h) that 
the Twi have a week of seven days and about nine hours. It is perfectly clear that 
with this arrangement, the next month will ]>e due to commence, not at sim-^et, 
but towards sunrise : if it commences at sunset, the month contains either -9 or 
30 days, not 29k Unless therefore the calendar is adjusted, the week and month 
cease to svnchronize ; if the first three weeks are 7 days 9 liour^ in length, tlie fi_)urth 
must be alternatelv three hours less than 7 days 21 hour,-' lonewr. or. practically 
a whole dav. This could hardly happen without attracting attention, e^en if there 
were no name given to the intercalary day : but Ellis makes nn mention id any 
such adjustment and does not even perceive tbe need for it. 

The iuaccuraov of the whole account is further demonstrated by the fact that 
Ellis says of the Twi that they have thirteen lunar months (of 29i davvS) in their 
year, which runs from Alay to Aiuib ; but thirteen months of that length make 
a year of over 383 days : this would mean that the 2sew Year was making the round 
of the calendar in twenty years, but of this Ellis has not a word to sat'. 

Difficulties of the same order meet us in Ellis's account of the Yoruba calendar. 
for his statement that tlie day commences at sunset is made with special application 
to them. But it lias been shown above that the statement is incompatible with a 
month of 29 i davs. Their year is said to begin in October,^ and tve have seen that 
a fixed beginning of the year is impossible if the reckoning is by lunar months, as is 
asserted of the Yoruba also. 


1 18, 213. 

- 17, 145, 147, etc. 
17, 150. 
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I have not touched upon the enormous practical difficulties that would arise 
from the anomalous beginning of the week : but it is obvious that rest days and. 
still more, market days would be brought into confusion if the civil day varied in 
length and did not always correspond with the solar day. Still greater confusion 
would be imported if there wt^re any attempt at synchronizing lunar month and 
solar year. 

It has been pointed out above tliat Ellis's account implies an intercalary 
day in alternate mont]i>. I need hardly point out that if intercalary days 
were invented, a far simpler solution of the week-month problem would be 
given by making the week a seven-day one and adding alternately one and 
two interealarv day> to the month. Bv taking tv'o vears of twelve and one 
of thirteen months in a cycle, the error in the year would be reduced to a little 
over a dav. 

The original purpo^u of this digres.sion was to show that the twenty-eight-day 
month attributed by Ellis to the Twi is in reality a creation of his own imagination : 
and this has been abundantly demonstrated. The case of the AVa-Giriama, to whom 
the ” light " month has aho ])een attributed, is on all fours : for they reckon the 
period when the moon is invisible as epagomenal days.^ It appears therefore that 
tliere is in use in Atrica only one sort of month computed by the moon, and that is 
the periodic month which depends on the phases. Unless otherwise stated, month 
is used in this sense in the present paper. 

Generally speaking this month is not based on the numbering of days, but on 
the reappearance of the moon. There are, however, a number of periods in use 
to which we often apply the name of month, inappropriate as it is. for want of 
a better term. To avoid confmion I speak of such a period as a mense." and include 
under the term any unit greater than a decad and less than a year, but not forming 
a fractional part of a year. 

Among tlie units of this order are the great Adae (forty or forty-two days) 
and little Adae (eighteen or twenty <lay^) of the Twi- : a thirtv-six-day period {svith 
a six-day week), probably in Xkonva,^ Togoland : a thirty-day mense (eight to 
the “ year * ) in Ibie. Kukuruku : a twenty-three-day mense among the Ewe*^ ; a 
twenty-day l\Iense at Sosq (fifteen to the '' year ") ; at lyede, Soho country, nine 
of the same length went to the ” year," ob\iously a half-year. Ahanta, on the 
Gold Coast, had a nineteen-day mense, ^ possibly related to the Adae, as well as 
decads. and a perhaps borrowed week ; Semolika. Kukuruku, has nineteen months 
in the year, which must be of nineteen or perhaps twenty days each. A twenty-day 

i The same is probably true of Mandingo (11, II, 39) and Wolof (6, 357). 
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niense. perhaps a derivative of the week, is reported from Abeokuta, but remains 
unconfinned.^ 

The fact is that neither year, month, nor mense plays an important part in native 
life : they have little or no relation to agricultural operations, and cult is often 
regulated by a wholly ditferent scheme. If the native h questioned, it h difficult to 
get from him more than the vague answer : ** When we see the new moon come out,, 
we Imow that another month has begim.“ Even where, as among the Ibo. seven 
weeks, twenty-eight days, played an important part in masico-religious ritual, ainl 
the great markets (e:«) on the banks of the Niger near A^aba, were held at tht‘ same 
interval, there was apparently no association of moon or nu'mth in their minds when 
they spoke of seven izu. 

Of the E\ce, Westerniann says that they have no dhision into months : this 
must, however, be imder stood in a modified sense, for in his dictionary he gives 
” month ’* as well as ** moon “ as a rendering for uki. 

In Edo (Benin City) the same state of things prevailed. There were priests 
of the sun andv moon (/aodv). and tradition as>ign> a considerable antiquitv to the 
site where they carried out their duties. But in ^pite of thh. the reckoning of the 
year was in the hands of the king's day reckoners,” old women of the homehold, 
selected perhaps became of their famiharitv with cowry counting. They dhtinguidied 
male ” and " female ” years, the shorter being, as I gathered. o-It> days in length : 
this would give nearly twelve months of twenty-eight da\>. nearly thhtecji t)f 
twenty-.'^ix, but can hardly be made to fit in vith a twenty-nine or thirty-dav 
month. If the month was a limar period of ’29 1 days, two ^huu and three 
long years would difier onlv bv about four days from the true lensth of five ^olar 
years. 

I failed to ascertain the length in days of the longer year.- ]aMtly became the 
women had forgotten much of their lore, as it seemcil. }'artlv became the ein|uiry 
was painfully lengthy, as my knowledge of the multi|)licatii>n table was tested 
each occasion it was dhplayed, by interminable reckiming'^ with (ovrie'<. wla^’U were 
counted and recounted. 

Bosnian^ gives as the length of the Edo year fourteen niontln. but givc'^ neither 
the length of the year nor of the month in days : we are clearly not entitled, to 
assume that no European knowle<lgi‘ crept into their caleielar. If their ” male 
year had fourteen months and oGo (biys. thirteen months of the same length would 
give the '* female " year plm one day. but this would leave unexplained the nee<l 
for the existence of the shorter year. 

I need hardly point out that the mere fact of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
length of the year from the ** day reckoners *' is conclusive proof that the year was 

1 10, 20.5. 

- Cf. 36, 311. 

7, 426. 
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of little importance. That the reckoning was not in the hands of the Iivoh is, of 
course, presumptive in favour of a non-kmar month. 

It seems probable that there was a limar month also, not perhaps precisely in 
use, but recognized by the people, for at the present day nJii means both moon and 
month, as among the Ewe. But the really important ritual calendar took no account 
of either mense or month. From Cliief Ihama and others who played important 
parts in the royal household. I obtained the ceremonial calendar of the Edo. The 
tirst date given was near the spring ecpiinox, but I failed to discover whether the 
two were connected. 

Period. Xame and Ritual. 

^larch 18~April 8 . . . . . . lx a re. 

April 9-29 . . . . . . . . Ehaora (? worship of head). 

April 30-May Id (?) .. .. Ukovioiuele (=moon of the son of 

Ozuele). 

May 15-Jiily 31 . . . . . . Oro, which included : — 

June 1-15 . . . . . . Egute. 

August . . . . . . . . Ehedo. 

September, October, Xovember (?) Egigu. 

Xovember . . . . . , . . Igive. 

December . . . . . . . . Agive. 

January-February . . . . Eltiexii (worship of head). 

February-March . . . . . . Agivesa, Igivogane. 

In this calendar are two periods of over sixty days,^ four of over thirty, and 
five of fifteen or twenty days, the latter mainly in the wet season ; there is therefore 
no trace of either week or month. As regards the week, it may be noted here that 
it differs completely from that of the Ewe in respect of the names, which are the 
same in Edo as in Ibo, though in a different order ; even the four-day period of 
Edo is found only in a part of the Ewe area, although the Ewe country was under 
Edo till the 17th century or later. 

The way has now been cleared for a discussion of the points relating to the 
week which have been enumerated above. I give in an appendix a classified list 
of weeks according to the length of the unit, ghing the names of the days, where 
they are kno'^vn, ^vith, in some cases, the meanings of the names, together with the 
tribes or localities in which they are in use. Where no authority is quoted the facts 
are taken from my own records. 

I. — Areas. 

(a) There is some doubt as to the two-day Bafuen market in Kamerun, and it 
doea not necessarily indicate that a week is recognized. In any case, the facts seem 
of small importance. 

1 The Ewe reckon three main seasons, adayne (March-Jimo), keif me (July-October) including 
ifuisa (8c*ptember-October), and^e^ji (Xovcmher-Febmary). 8oe 36, .312. 
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(6) There is good authority for the three-day Ahlo week; reported by fiist-rate 
witnesses like Spieth and Westermann as well as b\' older tviiter^ like Bosnian. 
Moreover, in a neighbouring four-day area an exaiiiiiiation of the names show^ that 
a three-day week mu'^t have been the original one : for the third day, asiiotfjhe, 
means '‘beginning of the market"; in the four-day week thk i> followed by 
asinyaybe, preparing the market — obviou>ly an interpolation. 

(e) We have no real information as to the extent of the fmir-day Congo area : 
(i) but it is clear that at least one of the Loango nanle^ is found ana.ng the Bakainba, 
Bambala, Bayaka, and Bacugni. The Bakamba and Bayaka have Xltoyo in common 
and Pika is shared by Bambala and Bakamba. On the whole it semns probable 
that these and other partial identities to be noticed later are due to the far-t that 
the week spread with, if it did not origmate in, the market. Where a weekle^s 
tribe visited one market of a neighbouring tribe that had evc-lved a week, the 
familiar name of the market day would be supplemented by other names of local 
origin, (ii) The Giriama week in East Africa appears to be an imlependem unit 
unconnected with the market, (iii) The four-day week of the Lower Niger extemls 
from the Cross River, or perhaps even Kamerim, across the Tbo and Edo country 
through South Yoruba to Dahomey, (iv) Sporadic four-day weeks are found in 
Kong, Brignan, and Liberia, (v) On the south and east of the Ibo area tlic names 
are more or less aberrant. 

(cZ) In the case of the five-day week, we seem to have two or more independent 
areas : (i) on the Cross River (Agala, Wakande, Ezzi, etc.), (ii) in the north of the 
A'oruba country, with (iii) an outlying area in the south-west of Togoland, which 
may at one time have been continuous with it ; (iv) in tlie K}'ama area, 300 miles 
further west, (v) It is not clear if the Zumper and Tikar units are weeks in the 
ordinary sense. 

(c) The six-day area likewise throws its borders widespread over tlie ma]). and 
here lack of information prevents us from saying whether or not the areas are 
continuous, (i) This week is foimd in Togoland, where so many linguLtic islets 
maintain a precarious existence to witness to the composite character of tlie 
population : (ii) bOO miles north-east it occurs among the Kentu, north of the 
Benue, and the Jukun ; (iii) far to the west Wintz records it among the DioLn 
but the character of the period is not clear. 

(/) The seven-day week (i) with indigenou> namc'^ L recorded from Dahomev. 
three points in Titgoland, the Twi and Ga (enlarged from a four-day week), and 
Baule : (ii) the Wolof have a seven-day week with five Arabic ami two native name.- : 
(iii) a seven-day week is also found in Kordofan : (iv) Barth recorded a seven- or 
eight-day period among the Kanuri ; (v) in the Lagoons area a seven-day period 
has also been noted. 

(ij) (i) For the Kwa. Goldie records a nine-day period, but tlie information G far 
from clear and it should perhaps be regar<lcd as an cig]it-<lav unit, and (ii) Strub 
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records an eiglit-day nnit among the Kiikuruku. tvitli doubled Ibo names, the second 
half being all re-t days. 

11. — Function of the Week. 

A theory was put fV)rward bv Col. Elli^. that the week was the creation of the 
re^t day. which was itself a tran^fonned lunar festival.^ but his view was based on 
the exceptional facts of the Yoruba-Twi area, and there, as has been shown. hC 
information seems to have been seriously at fault. There is no real evidence to 
comiect then re<t-days — still les^ the week— with a moon festival. It is true that 
one day of the Ga week bears a name wliich means *’ moon.*' but it may be a homo- 
plujiie ; and in any case the Ga week has in all probability been enlarged from four 
days. Moon festivals are in point of fact rather rare : the Bechuana have one 
according to Livingstone, and one is recorded also for the Baetke. But Golated 
facts like these are a slender prop for such a theory ; and it is a long step to make 
the rest day the origin of the week, even if the lunar origin of the rest day be made 
probable. 

There i> niucli more to be said for a religious but nondunar origin of the rest-day : 
in fact there can be little doubt that in the greater part of West Africa the rest-day 
i> a tabu perioil. entailing abstinence from the regular work, e-pecially that ()f culti- 
vating the lieids, and devoted to the worship of the local gods, or some of them. 
Only in the Congo do we find a utilitarian origin ascribed to it : Bentley explains 
the rest day as intended to increase the attendance at the local market.^ But this 
may well be a late rationalistic inter] fetation of the facts, and in any case it is hard 
to see why men should abstain from work when almost everywhere the market is 
predominantly, if not entirely, the woman's sphere. On the coast of Guinea not 
only is the market distinct from the rest dayd but the relimous character of tlie 
latter is ex])res^lv vouched for in a number of cases. ^ Whether in the latter instances 
the market is held on the same day does not ap])ear from the authorities. But in 
the Edo area the case-^ in which the market falls on the rest day appear to be only 
slightly more numerous than those in which it does not. Tliis may indeed go to 
show that the distribution is not due to chaiun, but it hardly proves more. 

It is .--omewhat singular that Ellis asserts that among the Yoruba the market is 
never ]ie]<l on the general rest dav : but we do not know on how large a collection 
of data this generalization is based. It is not unimportant to observe that for all 
practical purpose-^ the rest day is incumbent on men only, so far as our authorities 
ami my own ob>ervations go. On the Gold Coast it is the fisherman's rest day^ 
that has most often been recorded, and it appears that all other work is permitted 

1 17, 147. 

- 5, .309. 
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it is ]iot clear whether a general re;=;t clay exists. In an agricultural community work 
in the fields is forbidden, but other work is permitted, and the experienced traveller 
chooses that day for obtaining carriers. One authority says that on the rest day 
the Serer^ prepares wares for sale, but work in the fields would be jmni^hed. pre- 
sumably by an angry deity, by the burning of their houses. 

If the week originated in the rest day and it< ritual prohibitions, we ought to 
find a predominantly religious atmosphere about the week : it ought to be possible 
to show that the ritual prohibitions are found in areas where a week is in use. but 
no market— and the rest day should bear an invariable relation to the week. ot. 
there should be only one general tabu day each week. But. except in the Yoruba- 
Twi area, the week is primarily economic in it^ atmo>phere. as nvany of the dciy 
names and a few of the week names show : there is some evidence that the Giriama 
have a non-market week dependent on a re<t day, but as the latter bears an Arabic 
name it is not illegitimate to suspect that the institution aKo is of foreign origin. 
As to the third point, it is sulficient to say that at least two ca<es are known- in 
which two rest days (general) are observed in the week, tvhile the Kiikuruku have 
in the first half of the week a holy day which does not seem to be a rest day. and 
the secojid half is entirely made up of rest days. Here at least the week and the 
rest day seem to be wholly unrelated. 

It may of course be iHged tliat some towns have two markets and that this 
tells against the economic origin of the week. But such cases <ire commonly due. 

(а) to the coalescence ot two villages, (b) to the former existence of an extramural 
market for non-townsmen, (c) to the presence in the tovai of diverse element >. a< 
at Edo, where the king's quarter is distinguished by a difiereiit method of 
roofing the houses, or {<J) to the rise of the small dailv market for ]>urely local 
trade. 

In discussing tlie function of the week it must not however be overlooked that 
there may be more tlian one centre of origin and more than one motive at work. 
At present the data are too fragmentary and the recorded fact'- too inconiplete. 
^.(j. as regards the meaning of the names, for any conclusions to be more than 
provisional. We need to kn )W (u) tlie areas of distribution of week, re^t dav, and 
market, and <lefinite statements for all tribes whetlier they have (i) all three, (ii) two 
out of three, (iii) only one. or (iv) none of the-e institutions. It will tlien be ])os-ible 
to work out tlie relation of tlit‘ tliree at tlie present day. It i'- however po.<sible that 
in spreading from tribe to tribe their (diaracter has been changed ; they may aBo 
have spread independently, not as a conij)lex. i.c. a trilie which liad all three mav 
have hamled on only two to its neighbours ffw some reason. Some light mav be 
>hed on borrowing an<l change^ of function by the names, and we need to know 

(б) the names of week, weekday >. re^t day, and market, ami of course the meaning 
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of the names, (c) Finally we need to know iii far greater detail the ritual prohibi- 
tions of the rest day., their distribution, and on whom they are incaimbent. 

III. — Unit of Length. 

It may be taken as certain that each unit spread more or le^s widely from it^ 
place or places of origin : it is therefore only by good fortune that we are likely 
to hit upon the reason for which each unit was originally selected. If the market 
was the source from which the week originated, the length of the week would in 
the first instance be dictated by the number of places in the market round. At 
the present day women frecpiently in the four-day area sit in their own market one 
day and visit other markets on the other three. But unless tradition has hauled 
down the sites of the original markets or the names of the days reveal them, it L 
unlikely that the point will ever be cleared up. It is however possible that where 
the original week has been lengthened, as among the Ga, there may be some tradition 
of the reasons which led to the change. 

In considering the cpiestion of the origin of the different imits it niiist be borne 
in mind that, apart from the purely local afternoon market attended only by women 
of the town itself, no market can at the present day set ny without the cooperation 
and assent of neighbouring places. If a new market infringed ancient rights, it 
might cause a war : at the very least, certain places might boycott it, for the women 
are often under the control of a market queen, who can impose her will on them. 
But if at the outset, vhen markets were beginning to arise, it was already the 
practice to fix the day and place of markets by agreement between different town^, 
it is no long stretch of the imagination to suppose that, the order of the markets 
once fixed, by mutual agreement, the unit we now call a week came, as it were, 
automatically into existence, with apjuopriate names for the da vs. 

If the rest day was the origin of the week, it is difficult to see why different 
towns, an.l still more different tribes, were led to adopt the same unit : there is no 
interdependence in cult matters, and no town could possibly have any interest in 
its neighbours' ritual regulations. If it were otherwise, we can hardly imagine that 
the imit would be fixed, while chance decided on what day the ritual prohibition.s, 
the due observance of which was the motive which called the unit into existence, 
should be enforced in a given locality. It is clear that each tovm, or, at most, each 
tribe, decided on its rest day by reference to its local gods, which differ from place 
to place. But if the date of tlie recurrence of any given place's rest day was of no 
interest to its neighbours, it is singularly unconvincing to argue that vide areas 
agreed to make their rest days recur after the same number of davs. 

Lntil we know nn^re of, firstly, the distribution of the various weeks and how 
far each unit occupies a closed area, and, secondly, if the scheme of distribution is 
to-day incoherent, how far migrations vill account for it, there is little more to be 
said about the units. The four-day area of the Lower Xiger appears to be 
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unconnected ^ith the sporadic four-day weeks further west : but it i> iuipo^sible not 
to siL'^pect some relation with the four-day Congo area, though the day names are 
wholly different. The whole question however cannot well be discussed apart from 
questions of language and culture areas, and I merely mention in parsing the 
possibility that light may ultimately come in this way as to the period at which 
the week originated. 

IV. — The Day Xames. 

An examination of the names of the days shows that there are three kind.^ of 
names in use : (a) those derived from or referring to the market : (6) tho-e derived 
from or referring to religion : ami (c) a set of Kukuruku names which Father Striib 
declares to be of mythological iinport. 

Xow, on the one hand, these names are on the whole identical witli those of 
adjacent towns : on the other hand, a certain number of the-^e people, amomr them 
the inhabitants of Agenegbode, trace their origin to the So bo who lied from the 
oppression of Edo. Eleivo of the Kukuruku is found at lyede among the Soho in 
the f<.»rm EEivo. but the other naiiies are different. If Ede^ro wa< earried from 
the Sobo country and became part of the Kukuruku calendar, it h clear that its 
Kukuruku interpretation must })e of the nature of an afterthought. That it is 
not a pure coincidence is rendered more probable by the fact that the day is the 
rest day of Ivede, anfl not only of Agenegbode. but of >everal other Kukuruku towns 
we^t of them, eight cases in all as against three of all the other days, precisely what 
Ave .should expect if the Kukuruku calendar was originated by the Sobo immigrants. 
It h perhaps not without significance that lyede aho has a non-lunar month, several 
of Avhich are also foimd in the Kukuruku country. 

An examination of the lists makes it abundantly clear that individual names 
and also whole systems have been bctrroAved on a large scale. It is however not always 
possible to decide between transmission and chance coincidence. Semolika Avo 
at once suggests an Ibo loan : but it seems to be related to the Efro series. One of 
the most puzzling features of the lists is the identity of the Ibo ami Edo names vdth 
changed order. The Edo of Benin alone have these names : they are not in use 
either among the Ewe or in the less remote areas of the kingdom of Edo. But the 
Ibo have been the imitators of Edo as regards the names of officials, and some of 
their rulers were confirmed in their office by the king of Benin. It is therefore more 
probable that if the Ibo did not borrow from Benin, both Edo and Ibo derived the 
names from another source. 

Some light will be thrown on the question Avhen we know something of the 
laws of phonetic changes in the two languages. It seems fairly clear that Afj is 
the original form and Aho the modified form. If it were certain that Xkivo were 
the origmal form, and not a later nasalized one, the same would be true of Xkwo- 
OkiV'j, but we do not know that the nasalization which is so frequent in Ibo is not 
a secondary phenomenon, connected possibly with the decay of prefixes. 

o 2 


m in Wi>t Afrtai. 
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But there an f-lt iiiterehange within the Ibo group, for ofn. or oru a])}jear 
aBo in the form : an<l tliere is aBo at times a dropped nasal as in nfun tnrn^ 
On the other liand there are ^oine indications that f-h is a normal Ibo-Edo relation, 
fur we tind ofnfe. eho. At present, therefore, we cannot exytect to get any light on 
the matter from purely philological condderations. 

Some of the Ibo name^. Eke and Skuv. are found in the four-day (.’ros^ Ri\er 
area, both among Ibo and non-Ibo-^peaking tribes : whereas, if we turn to the five- 
day tribes, the Ibo Nbo have Okn:o^ and the Ibo Ezzi have Mkivoda, There -eems 
to be little doubt that the Ibo language wa^ imj)Osed on the ]>resent Ibo-Npeakiiiir 
tribes bv an influence which came from the north-ea>t : but the fact> just cited 
suggC'-t that the week, or, at any rate, the day, names were not brought 
with the language. That thev sliare with the Ibo the word for market may be no 
more than an indication that the market spread from the Ibo proper to the two 
rather aberrant tribes in question, as well as to the non-Ibo peoples. 

There lias clearly been a certain amount of borrowing of names in the Togoland 
area, wliere klii and similar forms are found in the day names of Likpe. Adele^ 
Saiitrokofi. etc. 
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V. — The Xame of the Week. 

The narue of the week is recorded but rarely : I recorded a certain number of 
iiaiiic- in the four-day area, but unfortunately none from the adjoining five-day 
tribes. Ellb. ^^estermann, Strub and Goldie give the names for Yoriiba, Guang. 
Kukuruku ami Efik. but these are the only data I have found. In the weeks 
numbered lo. 12. 27, 41, 43. as well as in Edo and Agbede. the name of the week 
meaii^ five <lay^. in accordance with the U'-ual ])rinciple of counting the first day 
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of the new unit} The name at Kokori means " nine days “ : and at Ageneghode 
a similar name is found. utio/iO. which seems to be a singular formed from /o', nine. 
The names tise. uze are probably in like manner singulars of ise. five : the Soho form 
is clearly derived from Edo, for the Sobo word for *' five “ is inyoU. 

At Sapele. by a curious aberration, the name of the week means '* four nights/ 
a variation for which I can suggest no explanation unless Portuguese influence ha\'e 
something to do with it. 

The interpretation suggested above for use. uzc seems to be borne out by the 
custom of Ama in the E^a country, where uhel'i can only mean " five of the market, 
just as eflfJd (Edo), aduki (Esa), mean " day of the market." and. in a transferred 
sense, "week" : this transference of the name of the market to the week is aho 
found among the Efik. who use uruu for both.- 

A dillerent cvcle of names is found at Eda. Semolika and Okpe. where a day 
name, in the first two cases that of the market day. is also used for week, if my 
informants rightly a])prehended the question put to them. 

For the Yoruba Ellis suggests that ose was originally used to mean ” rest day " 
and took a secondarv meaning ” week," and that the root means " forbid." His 
lists of verbs do not confirm this derivation, and I do not find the verb in the 
dictionaries at mv disposal. It is note wort hv that Dennett's citation of Johnson^ 
makes Ifa's day the first, while in Ellis's list it is second, 

Tlie Ibo name for week is izu, to which Zappa adds oge for the Agbor area. 
There does not appear to be any tradition as to the meaning of the word, anti its 
widespread use suggests that the name must have been disseminated with those of 
the days. 

Finally, there are the Giian name^, )fk'ek'e. nkekue. the latter of whicli is printed 
in the other part of the vocabularv as /Tr kukue. unless appearances are deceptive. 
The day iiame> in use are Twi. probablv borrowed : but the word for " day in 
ike. kukur means eight : the one form therefore means ” eight days " ; the meaning 
of iik'ek'e is not clear, but ek'e is an alternative form of cAr. There is of course no 
ground for associating thi^ word with the Tbo day name : at the ^ame time it is 
impossible to >av that no rehition^hi}) is po>sible. Xkonya (Sf) E a Guan tribe, 
and their days have difiVrent names, one ])eing iJrkr ike : it is worthy of note that 
ike mean-> in Ibo “ re^t." and though there is no rea>on t<^ connect Ibo with the 
speech of Xkonva, there is no doubt of the kinship between Ibo and other Togoland 
language^, such as Avatime. 

It is abundantly clear from the^e fact^ that EllEV derivation of the week from 
the rest day E not borne out by the name-- of the week : with the ]iossible exception 

^ Thi" mil’ i- in»t whri\ iiiL/it- 

20. I. 2S5. 

- 21. -.r. 

> 15 . 243 , 


au‘ cuuritotl. as at Sajvk : rf. 1. iji. l.~4 ; 
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of Yoruba. every one of the translatable worcl^? either associates the week with the 
market or gives the number of days in the week. 

It is moreover by no means impossible that Yoruba <jse is derived from i^e or 
iize, for Vzt is a Sobo day name, and pjh uze might become if ose. 

VI. — The Rest Day. 

There is too little exact information as to the nature of the prohibitions associated 
with the rest day for it to be possible to discuss it in detail at present. Ellis assures 
us that no important business is undertaken by the Yoruba^ on that day ; but 
whether markets are held on it is a matter of uncertainty. The Edo rest day fell 
on the day of Enyai market ; in fact, each of the four days had its market. In 
the Congo the Ba\dli rest day for men is the woman’s market day- ; women have 
apparently a rest day two days later, ])ut it is not clear whether they visit other 
markets. 

Reference to the lists shows that rest day and market coincide in 4, 17. 19. 
22, 23. 28, 30. 33, 34, 92. and 111, eleven cases in all ; they are diSerent in 9, 13, 
14, 16, 20. 26, 29, 67, 101, nine in all : in the latter cases it is of course uncertain 
how far attendance at other markets is permitted. It is therefore quite clear that 
the market day has a certain tendency to fall on the rest day, for other^\ise the 
proportion would be one to three. But until we know whether by rest day is meant 
a day for men only, for women only, or for both sexes, it is impossible to accept as 
proved Bentley's suggestion that in the Congo the rest day was instituted for the 
benefit of the market. Eor the Ba^'ili this is decisivelv disproved bv Dennett's 
e^'idence that women have another rest day (from agriculture). The woman's 
market can hardly fall on the man's rest day in order to increase the attendance, 
for men are idlers in the market. From AVestermann's Wo/ierhuch it appears that 
the Ewe have two rest days in succe>don Asitoeghe) : but elsewhere under 

the words in cpiestion the rest days are given as Awentg/he and Asigbe : between 
them comes Asiafnighe. which seems to be the equivalent of Asigboghe. but is declared 
in the text to be the same as Aivengghe. I cannot reconcile the data as they stand. 

As to the general character of the rest dav, it is associated wdth the worship 
A go(ls among the Twi, Yoruba. Efik. Akposo. and of the demi-gods anumg the 
Ed<j : but generally speaking it is on abstinence from field work that most stress 
i< laid, and it is not necessary for such a ritual prohibition to be associated with any 
^petific deity. It is worthy of note that at Edelu (13) and Sabongida (15) there is a 
day named after Osa, the chief Edr) deity, which is not, in the former case, the rest 
day. Among the Twi. and possibly elsewhere, the worshippers of individual gods 
liave their (.ami re>t days, so that. pj/. fishermen on the Cold (’oast stay at home 


1 17 , 14 . 5 . 

2 15 , 64 . 
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on Tuesday, field workers on Friday^ ; it is not clear wliether there is a treneral rest 
day. Among the Bavili, field work is forbidden to women on a day when men do 
not re>t.^ 

Whsit would be of great importance as a document with regard to the rest day. 
a notice relating to the Ewe of Agu,^ loses much of its value, owing to the fact that 
the week to which it relates is a seven'day one and therefore derived from the Tmu 
area. We cannot be sure that the indigenous rest days have not been added to the 
foreign ones when the new week was taken over. 

This section of the Ewe have two rest days in ^even : tliey are '^arred to the 
** fetish," and on them no one may go to the fields and undertake work : markets 
are held on these days, and buving and selling are permitted, well household 
work ; the days in question are Sunday and Wednesday. On two other days, ^londay 
and Tuesday, certain areas in the farm land are forbidden on religious grounds. 
The remaining three days are full work days for the " Xyambo " j>eople. From 
thi'^ it appears that the information really relates to the Xyangbo. 

YII. — The Week and the Luxar Calendar. 

It has already been shown above that Ellis's account of synchronization of the 
Twi and Yoruba months cannot be relied on. Until we have an account of the matter 
illustrated by examples from the actual calendar, it seems usele>s to discuss the 
origin of the concordance between week and month, and impossible to -ay whether 
it is a primary or a secondary feature. 

There is of course no relation between week and decads nor between week and 
Adae, so far as is known. But there is a seveiiteeu'day period in the Yoruba 
country,-^ known as cta-di-ogan (three less than twenty), which i< connected with 
the ei>n or subscription clubs, which, Ellis asserts, meet every hfth market day, 
i.e. everv seventeen da vs. This is of course correct if it refei> to the >outhern 
Yoruba. who have a four-day week ; but in his account of the calendar he recognizes 
the tive-day week only, and fails to observe the inconsistency. 

The main conclusions to be drawn are : (1) That our knowledge is still too 
fragmentary to permit us to map out the areas in which the varioiis units are in 
use ; much le<s can w^e correlate them with other ethnographical units. (2) The 
week wns a unit of economic origin. (3) It is not clear how* the perknl was -elected. 
(4) The day names often relate to the markets, le.-s often to the god- w'orshipped 
on those days : but in many cases their meaning is not known. (5) The name of 
the w'eek has not been recorded in all cases : it often denote^ the number of days, 
(b) The rest day wvis religious in origin, and no clear relation exists betw^eeii it and 
the Aveek or the market. (7) The week is not related, save in exceptional cases, 
to other calendar units ; this relation may be of secondary origin. 


I 17, 149 : 18. 220. 
> 55, LXXX, 3S2. 


- 15. r>4. 

^ 17 , 140 . 
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Table IL — Weeks a^d 1)ay Xame^. 

Translation^ in ( ) ; explanation^ in [ j. 

I. — Tuo-dinj (?) Weel. 11.— Tltree-fhuj WeA. 

1. Bafut-n. Kank*riiii (25. ‘jOO). 2, Aiilo. Ewe, To^uland (40, 81). 

i. (market). 

ii. (market in Atoku). 

iii. Asitoeghe Ox^Lonninix of markets 


III. — ■Fo)i/’-fhnj \Vef:k\ 

M. Anlo, Ewe (46. 81 : 41. old : 67, XXVI. 


12 , 110 ). 

{n). 

i. Asighe (market). 

ii. Asighe uotp fjjbf 

(second clay). 

iii. EtOgbe (tliird clay). 

iv. Asinyagbe (day of 


(/.,). 

A^lgbe. 

A^tgbogbe. 

Doinegbe. 

A-suifloegbe. 


preparing). 

[a si = market.) 

4. Ho. Togoland (36, 311 ; 41, 316, 431 ). 

i. Asiainlghe [;zood luck]. 

ii. Airenoeg}>e [Oad]. 

iii. AAfoegbe [badj. 

iv. A-^lgbe {Ho^igbe) or A^une (market : 
rest) ['^rood luck]. 


o. Dahomey (30, 354). 

i. Adogicia hi, 

ii. Zobodo hi [i£ood luck]. 

iii. Aja hi. 

iv. Mignou hi. 

{ahi = market.) 


6. South Yoruba. 

i. Ojg E.w/. 

ii. .. Grist da. 

iii. Odndun. 

iv. JaL'ijfn, 

7. Tamlxrma, Togo hinterland (17, III, 335) 

8. Kyilina, do. (52. XI, 142). 


0. Edo, Benin City (rf, 44). 

h Ekf. [rest day ; worship of eb'j ; 

Enyai market], 

ii. [kintrV maiket 1. 
id. (>nt [iio to bii-li maikct . 

iv. C/. //•(_> [farming day : market in EdoJ. 
(week ^ me.) 

IB. Ijeba, Ora tidie, 

i. Elad^Jo, 

ii. Gdtvliifjci, 

ill. Ehfdfjttfil Ilf- k > , 

iv. Altia-^iihih [maikt tj. 

(week -- flfsiijip : maiket f/o'.) 

1 1. Aroko. Kukuiuku. 

i. EladufJ:). 

ii. Elvhiki. 

iii. Elakiohime, 

iv. Ebtki (? market-. 


12. Su^d)enu. Ora. 
i. Edf.sGi, 

ii. hi'if. 
id, [dtakj. 
iv, Se-'^tdehf. 

(week — fdiGid 

13. Edelu. Ora. 

i. Edisf^lf (third day ; n^^t day). 

ii. Ehdf, Edpli (market). 

id. Edenadfsi or Edubiame f = day Ixdwecn 
day of ( )biame). 
iv, Edtisi) (OsaA day). 

14. Ako. Oia. 

1 . Ediifje (rest day), 
ii. Ed)ighf,i)odio,t (big farm da\ ). 
ill. Edagbonade^p (farm day in middl* •. 

iv. Edeki (market day). 
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II 1 . — F our~dn y Wfdc — c o ! 1 1 . 
15. kSabongitla. Ora. 

i. ErJeJciifiriJi, 

ii. Edoi<e [market]. 

iii. Ede)!fenolonKjlo. 

iv. EdeytcoJt. 

[week = edfji ' 


IS. Agenegbode, Kukuriiku (50, XI, 4 (h,) ; 
MS. note). 

i. EJeivo iday they laid tlieun. 

ii. Elekivi (day th(*y drove them avay) 

[rest], 

iii. Elei'ia (day they bore them). 

iv. Elvtni (day they forced them). 

19. Fiigar, Kukumkii (week ^ ate ; eight -< lay 
week = 

i. Eleu'o [rest and market]. 

ii. Elekici, 

iii. Elei'ia. 

iv. El a mi. 

(week = elizelf:.\ 

20. Selje, Kukiimku. 

i. Eleq [rest]. 

ii. Eleko. 

iii. Elemi/ia [market]. 

iv. Elennnni [work]. 

21. Ibie, Kviknrukii. 

i. Eirq [re>t]. 

ii. Ekhe [farm]. 

iii. E^'ia. 

iv. Elinne. 

[eight thirty-day month-."! 

22. Soso, Kiikiiriikn. 

i. En'o [farm]. 

ii. Ekhe [farm]. 

iii. Eria [rest, maiket]. 

iv. Enn [farm], 

[tifteeii moiitlts in yeai.* 

23. Seiiiohka, Kiikuruku. 

i. (-4Aw/)4ro [re^t, market]. 

ii. Akhe. 

iii. [rifna. 

iv. An moo. 

[week Akmirni nineteen )n »nth- iti Vcn’."^ 

24. (>k[K‘. Kuknruku. 

i. Akuvo. 

ii. Aktkht [market]. 

iii. Akt'-'lene [markon ;. 

iv. Akt'lti ffff'. 

( week — akru'o . ' 


ib. Idua. Oia. 

i. ( rest day). 

ii. Edughono.civa ( biir farm dav,. 

iii. EdfJcidyhara (Agbara inaiket'. 

iv. A.ni'a'.tde (to-moirow iv-t diay . 
17. Eda. b)ra. 

i. Eli^hh [market re^t day', 
li. ill, i\'. Ehigho (farm day*. 


25. Uzaitiu. Kukiiruku. 

i. Ele>r>. 

ii. EUk*r‘i. 

iii. EUtmla. 

iv. Elju'i. 

2t). Mhii, Kukiuuku. 

1 . Elentin [big day on fain.^. 
ii. Elekti'i. 

iii. Elnkt (market’. 

iv. EhAotni 

27. Yaju, Kukuruku. 

i. Eh^. 

ii. Elekn'i. 
ill. Elcii'itui. 
iv. Elelmni. 

(week -- ?'S-.i 
2s. Woreki, Kukuruku, 
i. Elfj. 

li. Elfxtri [re-t. maik*. t]. 

iii. hh f/i tiof . 

iv. Khlmui. 

29. Afuje. (.)ra. 

1 . AVeo [market i. 
li. £7t/, 'e,' [le-t ]. 

iii. Ekimnomi i ( )moixi mai k-u 

iv. Ai'i nHix^ki {to-moii’ow ma’ ixiU 

3< I. EkU\ < )ra. 

i. El^-H [re^t 1 (maiket >. 

ii. Ehkn I (ye-terdav maik«t . 

ni. Elti/'(A(f (two da\ - maiktt or 

El^kyudt. 

iv. Edtnnni (to-nioin.u maiket' 
Khkpehd>. 

.‘U . I'zia, < h’a. 

i. Elaki (market). 

ii. ihhndu uA'/ //e> {y<‘-teukiy maikt-t 
lii. hfhf.H} (third day fiom inaik»t'. 

\v. Axoidiftki (to-moiiow maiket'. 

32. Otva. Kukiuuku. 

i. U<y >}(■>/’ , 

ii. I 'qt- iifki/x, 

lii. f'gn Afrif ,,a [market b 
iv. UqAA*!. 
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III. — F (Air-day Week — cont. 

33. Idegun, E.-;a. 

i. Edahi [rest] (market). 

ii. Edughowodio (big farm day). 

iii. Eicadese (middle day). 

iv. Axadueki (to-morrow market). 

35. Ugeli, Sobo [double four]. 

i. Edeki (market). 

ii. Atu ekiiwkivieJe. 

iii. Atu ekiiioasidora, 

iv. Edekiaka [Edo — ^II’u] (Edo market). 
V. Ekiebo, Adenoadekiaka. 

vi. AdekiotelL 

Adeki uxicokoU. 

Till. Okiri ekiugho, 

IX. Ekiebo . 

3H. Okpara, Sobo [do.]. 

i. Edeki. 

ii. Atuekinu. 

iii. Edekiaka. 

iv. Okirieakiedeivo. 

V. Edewo. 

vi. Aeedeiconii. 

vii. Edikikokosi. 

viii. Okiri Afueki. 

37. Ovu. Sobo. 

i. Edeki. 

ii. Atifekinu. 

iii. Edeoxilime. 

iv. Okiriatii edeuc. 

V. Edeii'o. 

vi. Atu edewo nil. 

\ii. Edekelero. 
viii. Okiri atueki. 

3s. Sapele, Sobo. 

i. Ed^ki (market). 

li. Atvekiokeviele (day after market), 
lii. Edebielavie (two days after market), 
iv. Okiviatueki (three days after market), 
(week = asoene, i.e., four nights.) 


34. Ama. E^a. 

i. Adaki [rest] (market). 

ii. Edenogolc. 
hi. Elenasisi. 
iv. Akiriera. 

(week = uJieki.) 

39. Sobo. 

i. Edeki. 

ii. Akekixn. 

iii. Edule. 

iv. Okizatueki. 

40. Emosoga, Sobo. 

i. Edeki. 

ii. Akwiki nokeltle. 

iii. Edoxii'ie. 

iv. Okikawiki. 

41. lyede, Sobo. 

i. Edewo [rest day], 
li. Edimii. 

iii, Uze. 

iv. OkikaxnewQ, 

(week — lice ; month — araala ; 
of twenty days in each *' season.’' 

42. Owu, Sobo. 

i. Edeicg. 

ii. Okiokelie edekilogho. 

iii. Uze. 

iv. Edekiaka. 

43. Kokori, Sobo [double four]. 

i. Edewo [rest day]. 

ii. Atuedewonn. 

iii. Abitki adene/aka. 

iv. Aiuene akantv. 

V. Edewo [rest day]. 

vi. Edele. 

vii. Edeki. 

viii. Einekinu. 

(week — edirili.) 


44. Ibo (•^ee 9). 

i. Eke. 

ii. 0^/, Orie, 

iii. Afo. 

iv. Skwo. 

45. < ^kpoto 11. 

i. Okwj. 

ii. Ai,'. 

iii. Eke. 

IV. On. 


46. Ezza, Ibo. 

i. ykwo. 

ii. Eke. 

iii. Orie. 

iv. Afo. 

47. Biko (Cross River), Ibo. 
1. Xkwo. 

ii. Ekoyo. 

iii. Xkicekoyo. 

iv. Afoijo. 


nine 

) 


{rest day = (xle.) 
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III. — Four-day ]Ved: — coni. 

48. Asiga, Cross River. 

i. ykwo, 

ii. lie. 

iii. Eke. 

iv. Ahoko. 

49. Ekpafia, Ibo. 

i. Ekwg. 

ii. Eke. 


49. Ekpafia, Ibo — cont. 

iii. Udie. 

iv. Izv. 

oO. Okiizi, Ibo. 

i. Xkpo. 

ii. Eke. 

iii. 01 ie. 

iv. Apj. 


51. Abua. 

i. Ogudu. 

ii. Ake. 

iii. Aniatiubive. 

iv. Arnanainafiubice. 

52. Abini, Akunakuna. 
i. Ikpo. 

ii. Ibubele. 

iii. Eko. 

iv. Ebuni. 

53. Ugep, Ekuri. 

i. Aiyokpobi. 

ii. Aiijokuke. 

iii. {0)kuke. 

iv. Okobleke. 

54.1 

55. Akpet, Akunaknna. 

i. Anoi. 

ii. Ora egbe. 

iii. Ai ogbe. 

iv. Ovano. 

56. Ediba, Ekuri. 

i. Lebomo. 

ii. Ise. 

iii. Bikico. 

iv. Etiep. 


57. Kana or Aiuloni. 

i. Osereukpa. 

ii. La-ankpa. 

iii. Xdeja. 

iv. Xdile. 

5S. Ebiobolo or Ogoni. 

i. Deko. 

ii. ,, i/io. 

iii. Jie. 

iv. bon. 

59. Efik (21, .351). 

i. Ederi (a^iua and ekpre). 

ii. Ihibio 

iii. Ikivo 

iv. Finn 

[This week is really a double four, the 
days being called " irivat and 
“■ small.”] 

[Rest day is ederi Aha^l or agua Ederi.^ 

60. Kpelle, LdTeria (43. 150). 

[Four-day week : rer?t day, no market. 
On rest day abstinence from work is 
neither absolute nor universal.] 

(week “ dokn.) 

61. Brignan, Ivory Coast (49, XXXI, 105). 
[Four-day week and market, also seven- 

day jxuio<l.] 


IV. — Fire-day Week. 

62. Arun, Cross River. 

i. Ehotouv. 

ii. Ekojlaico. 

III . Egbe ne wo. 

IV. Ekornwo. 

V. Edowawo. 

(market = efian'o,) 
6.3. Wakande, EsO|x>n. 

i. Ehangadewo. 

ii. Werekfewn. 


63. Wakande, Esopon — ood. 
lii. Egewo. 

iv. Itntvwo. 

V. Ekornwo. 

(market — 

64. Agala, Vala. 

i. Okonon'tt. 

ii. riaii. 

iii. Egu. 

iv. Ehoz}i [rest]. 

V. Orobozu 


1 Xo, 54 wa- accidentally omitted and the reference mislaid. 
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IV. — F ii'e-(h( y ] Vtek — c ont . 

6o. Ezi. Ibo. 

i. ykivofh.t or Aba<in. 

ii. ykirayit. 
ill. Ot'oki. 

IV. Azua. 

V. IbokfK 

07. Yoruba (17, 147). 

1 . Ako i>jn [rest day for allj. 

ii. Ofj Atrrj [rest for worsliipix^is of Tfa]. 

iii. Ofj Oytta 

iv. Of 2 Sfingo 

V. Ojo Obakda 

(week — ) 

08. Ife. Yoruba. 

i. (j jnpe, 

ii. A jebapje. 

iii. Iremo, 

iv. yikogmi. 

V. AjeoAe [’? rest], 

09. Y^oruba ( 20 , I, 

i. Ofj 0>e [rest]. 

ii. Ofj A ICO. 

iii. Ojo Ogvn. 

iv. Oj»j Jakt/fa. 

V. Ofj Oseo^sahf. 

72. Borada, Toiro. 

i. Xhne dro. 

ii. imt tiL. 
ui, Xinte kpto. 

IV. iJekptei. 

V. Lifji. 

^eem to be numbered, but the 
numf'rah are not Borada.] 

77 . Akpow), ToLm ( 50 . IT, 201 ; TV, 142 ). 

i. Egh. 

ii. Etcd [rot ; wur'>hip .itods other than 

Uwolowo ; work forbidden], 
ill. fr/tJe. 
iv. Ekpe. 

V. Ed'fe [^aored to Uwolowo]. 

76. Kyama, T^aiioon^i (14. 24;. 

i. Ah;. 

ii. A ha I k go. 

iii. -4^0. 

iv. Agn. 

V, Apo. 


60. \bo. ibo. 

i. Okao. 

ii. A‘:oki> >. 

iii. 

iv. 

V. 

70. Yoruba (15, 247 i. 

i. 0;V. Jfn. 

ii. Ofj Abuififf'}. 
ill. O'u Ytutnyi. 
iv, Ofj J alula. 

V. 0',J Obatala or Ih-r, 

71. Jebu 1 37. II. 11 . si i. 

i. Edi (to-day). 

ii. Oki i to-morrow ). 

iii. Ofihda (day after it7 

iv. Jgpr€. 

V. Ofo--. 

[Johnson. 27. 748. say> tiiere is a nine- 
da v market : the first tiiree names are 
rV-'-'dv due to a misconception.] 

74. Kebu. To£roland (50, TV. 422). 

i. Dnln'F [ph Etokof]. 

ii. I ik 'hfr* [Eyi'Jrbel. 
ill. OigbOk . [Ecigbeh/']. 
iv. Darpd ‘ \_Arogir\. 

V. O'dfA (rest) [Ek>>Jfi>r]. 

77. Leeba oi Kain-re Sukode, To::£oland 
(o9. XIV, 2-77). 

i, Maj/. 

ii. K'/ntia. 

iii. 

iv. Fi'}. 

V. K/Z'hf or Eo'Ia 

77. Zum])‘u or Mi'aiiki . 
i. K>^f'0 ,i\r>. 

ii. ifo' > 

iii. (fo, 

iv. .. 

V. .. 'ff^On. 

(Tm- dav- are known by nundier^ : the 
|>eriod >aid to refer to fi^'er-makins: 
in thi> and the two folio wine; cases.'- 
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IV. — Ftvt-day ]\\ik — cent. 
7S. Tikar. Kamenin. 
i. f t-ijuifjati mho, 

ii. mhi. 

iii. .. i>U, 

iv. .. tnjl. 

V. .. >£/. 

[Numbei’eJ day.s.] 

79. Ahhj, Toguland (44. lo). 
i. Ke, 

li. lirvi, Iici, 

:ii. 11: pie. 


V. — SiX-(huj Wttk, 

^0. Teiu ui Kauro ( 61 . XI \7 :2b7). 

I . Seyhede. 
li. Sorn. 

ill. Bare or Blrini, 
iv. Kiihlqn. 

V. Kr^h^ifjotl. 
vi. KoVuna^o, 

51. raiuha. Toiroland (59, XT. 12S. 174). 

i. BdMi, 

;i. Bnfdtjini or Bahtqirfi. 

iii. Kanojbwe, 

iv. Kohale, 

V. Late. 

VI. K^rl. 

52. Bas^ari, Toguland (59. XI, 104^. 

i. Kore or (.'ore, 

ii. Betaqhn. 

iii. Bmnjii, 

iv. Kt<ndjn, 

V. Laho, 

vi. Kthtkn udf, 

53. Id. (59, XIV, 237). 
i. Kitympjn, 

II . Koukondt. 

iii. Bo*jhftqifa>r, 

iv. Alnhare Arabic]. 

v. Ldho. 

VI. K(>rikija. 

54. Xkonva ( 60 . VI IT. 121) [a (7’ia i 
i. hf-k^ I Li- [*: rc^r]. 

.1. Ad fit- fmlr. 

ni. KAtlf. 


79. Ahlo, Tjgoland — conf. 
iv. Idodi, 

V. Igokla. 

70a. Anexo, ih. (67, XXVI, 110). 

i. Wdga. 

ii. Ague. 

iii. Gr'tdji, 

iv. Togo. 

V. Seicaga, 

[These are apparently place nann*-. ii-rd 
as day name<. and nanio of inarba-.] 


54. Xkonva — -r'o/t. 
iv. K^dilte dfktke. 

v. Adeke f/nkt'. 

vi. Ipde. 

8d, Loro (20, III, 367). 

S6. Boro (60, VIII. 121 ; 61, 1022. iin. 

i. Doknlif. 

ii. Dukuhe. 
id. Dokidl. 
iv. Dokpd. 

V. Do-'-o. 
vi. I>n)co. 

87. Santrokoti (61, XIV. 106). 

i. Lepo. 

ii. Lepo hilf^f ( — dawn). 

iii. yyinke. 

iv. ])iki }f. 

V. Dikni ktih<€. 
vi, yimttlo [Ximu is a god]. 

55. Likpe i61, 1022, 111), 

1. LthtJ. 

ii. KAxj^o. 

iii. }>ikbt, 

iv. K'lkld^a, 

V. Lfhidigi. 

vi. Ddtnpfff. 

NO. Adeh- (61, 1022, Vokab. ; 59, XI. Iu4). 

i. Dtikpfii, 

ii. Dit^otri. 

lii. htiK-ir}, 

iv. Bikpeh.tro. 

V. BiJ'n fidj'e. 

vi. Dif*i ktoiinnt'ie. 
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V. — six -day Week — cont. 

90. Avikam, Lagoons (14, 49). 

i. Efi, 

ii. E:iito. 
hi. Ofu, 
iv. Ornuii. 

V. Onto an m. 

VI. Edehi. 

91. At tie, Lagoons (62, 19C>0, 114). 

i. 

11 . Seinpl. 

iii. Pite. 


91. At tie, Laeoons — cont. 
iv. Cu'. 

V. Kn*. 

vi. Rone. 

91a. Ebiie (53, 1900, 114). 

92. Id. (16. 313 ». 

i. Sai'l. 

ii. Sapi. 
ill. Pitz>. 
iv. L"i. 

V. K»,. 

vi. Koi'f. 


93. Thoht (45, 79 

i. Hatiuer. 

ii. Hallubutt'i . 
iii. HahoeditCf . 


94. Jukiin. 

i. Aheche. 

ii. DidL 
ill. Fefe. 
iv. Zozo. 

V. Woico. 
vi. Achehejna. 

[See ante, 75.] 

95, Kentu, Xigeria. 

i. Stnamo. 

ii. Zi/iga banal. 

iii. ,, blfje. 

iv. „ betai. 


VI. — Seven-day Week. 

97. Matse, Togoland (40, 81). 

i. Aghle to eghe (day to begin held work). 

ii. Aghh ve eghe (2nd day of field work). 

iii. Dornegbe or Togbe. 

iv. Vleghe [lucky]. 

V. Vietoegbe [unlucky]. 

vi. Aghle A}niy eghe [day of god Aniiyi]. 

vii. Aiceao egagbe (rest day). 

98. Dahomey (30, 354). 

i. Vodlmagbe. 

ii. Tenl. 

hi. Tata [V Arable], 
iv. Azan 
V. Lamisi ,. 

vi. AkO'SUzan. 

vii. Sibl. 


93. DloPt — cont. 

iv^. Habakuen. 

\. Hatoken. 

vi. Hunamoay [market, rest) or Fugandul. 


95. Kentu. Nigeria — coat. 

V. Zinga benilai, 

vi. bn. 

[.'^ee ante. 75 ; the day names appear to 
Ije numerals from two to six, but are 
not Kentu.] 

96. <_ amba Laego, Nigeria. 

i. Xyahara nyal. 

ii. Usukun nyai. 
ill. Bvffobel tiyai. 

iv. Baronidokga nyal. 

V. Baranipenkyu nyal. 

VI, Bnrnmnnkia nyal. 


I 99. Tah, Togo (61, XIII, 189). 

j i. Kapadziiclri [rest], 

j ii, Ke iv'j alg. 

\ iii. 0 ivg asu. 

! iv. 0 iC'j asoza. 

V. Elou'fjl, 

VI. Kisn. 
vii. Kepa. 

10(J. Logba (64, VI, 35). 

i. Vwlo [rest]. 

ii. Vidate. 

iii. Uico. 

iv. AlambUico. 
v. Adruva. 

j vi. Uva. 

1 vii. Ayadzi. 
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VI. — Seven-day Week — cont. 

101. Yewe (64, VI, 271). 

i. Dokpo. 

ii, Ahuava. 

iii. Ahuatyo. 

iv, Ahunye [rest], 

V. Atole. 

vi. Trokpo. 

Til. Atyeu'a. 

[All numerals.] 

102. Avatime (Kedea), Togo (61. XII, 257). 

i. Lipadziicoe (market). 

ii. Liico ale (work). 

iii. Llsi. 

iv. Lisoicoe (So davj, 

V, Kesek pel i woe (res t ) . 

vi. Lisopa. 

vii. Li pa. 

103. Tui and Guang (42, 41 : 44, Vocab., 

passim). 

i. Dtco da [rest]. 

ii. Ibena da [lislierman's rest day]. 

iii. Witkii da. 

iv. Yaico da. 

T, Ft da [rest from Held wi>rk]. 

vi, Memene da. 

vii, K least da. 

(Giiang ; week — hk'ek'e. nkekne, hkt 
kuktte). 

104. Ewe (16.). 

i. Kivasi da [rest]. 

ii, Dzo da. 
i.i. Bra da. 
iv, Ku da. 

V. Yaico da. 

VI. Fi da. 
vii. Meade, da. 


VII. — Eight-day Week. 

HI. Banhun (46, VIII, iii, 819 ; I860 : 

cf. 33, 92). 

They are said t-o have an eight-day period. | 

112. Kwa. ; 

i. Ederebo. ‘ 

ii. Abo [= Eke of Ibo], 

iii. Oruabo. 

iv. Fionoden. 


105. Ga, Accra (17, 143 : 42, 42 j. 

i. Dsu [rest ; moon ; puriHcatioi;]. 

ii. D^vfo. 

iii. Fso. 

iv. So. 

V. Soha. 

vi. Ky 

vii. Hjfjha. 

106. Baule (13. 133 ; 49, II, 54^ '. 
i. Mone. 

ii. Kesie. 

iii. Gaere. 

iv. Mana. 

V. We. 

VI. Ya. 

vii. F tce. 

107. Lalxou, Lagoons (38. 71). 

lOS. Mbato, La spoons (62. i9t>0, 114). 

109. Wolof (6, 357 ). 

i. [— Saturday]. 

ii. Diher (rest). 

iii. Altine [Arabic]. 

iv. Talata 
y. Alarba 

vi. Alkames 

vii. Aldhiurna „ 

[Another authority gives Be^^bv ay 
(change day), Diber (rest day). Gar 
(Saturday), but I havo ini'^laid the 
reference.] 

110. Kanuri (1, III, 154). 

Mage i< seven or eight Aay pt*riod. 


112. Kwa — rant, 

V. Ormiden. 

vi. 't Fioneto [= Eke'l. 

vii. (V Eteita). 

viii. Ornaaka. 

ix. Ftonetj. 

(This is clearly an eight-day period in 
which, by some accident, Fioneto has 
been interpolated in one place.) 
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VI IT. -Fnar-ddij C on go WffJ:. 

IK>. Luaniro (15, ; 52, XXL o.”> : 56* 

XXIV. 29 ; 2. I, 2o9-IOi. 

i. X'-O' a Idl'^o — WtH*k : X^On>t. 

ir.aiktt 'lay : ineiiX le^t ila\ !. 
ii, X'F/ka. Xknndi>, Xdnla. 

:ii. X ton a [v.' omen do not Xkon^n, Xtonn. 
Riant]. 

.V. X^^Jif oi XzlUl. Xkru!r. ( d'n 

il4. Bakaiiiijci ( 12. 14^t. 

i. B'idnkn. 

-A. Minbf. 

-A. XkOfJ. 

:V, Bnkoixlzo, 

IX. — En~>t find Xorth-Kn''t Adlfa. 

IN. Wa'iii iania il9. Ill ; 37. 98). 

l. Jninit'a a>'Stk 

li. K>ininiiika (V awakeniniik 
ill, K>if > nniht/ 1 (j-tcond cultivation), 
iv, ‘tini^h). 

119. (nilt’an. Kurdofaii (65, IX. 04^. 
i. d fndton (— Sun<lay). 

ii. At on. 

iii. (loa-ion. 

iv. ir<7/o;/. 

V. ^r'ldkfntfOt/. 


115. BaLii^iii (12, 148), 

I. B'lfhihi. 

II. t^Oii < /. 

iii. Xhngo. 

iv. Buko/tdio. 

1 Lk Ba\aka, Bahuana (56, XXXVI. 47k 
!. B>i j>>kn. 
n. Tti. 

’ll. trnn, 

iv. Piingn [market], 

1 17, Bambala (56, XXXV, 413). 

i. Bnjnkd 

ii. Mn^da. 

iii. toxin, 

iv. Piku [maiket]. 


119. Oulfan, Koulofau — coni. 

VI, r'onfJfinion. 

\ii. W organ ion. 

(day — ceon ; week = canda.) 

120. Xuba (28, xiv). 

1. Kirrge. 

ii. AitioL 
ill. Hn.nfd. 
iv. Biddd. 

V. Bdifhdi. 

VI. Ii (ir. 
vii. Smaic. 
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LA RACE DE XEAXDERTHAL ET LA RACE DE T^RIMALDI ; 
LELTR ROLE DAXS RHOLIXITE. 

The Hiii'leij Mettiorial Lfct^ire for 1021. 

By Prof. R. Verxeau. 

Le^ important es decoiivertes nioJeriie'^ efteetuees dan^ le dtjuiaiiie de la Paleontologie 
liumaine et cedes, beaucoup plus iiombreu'-e^. qui se referent a la perio le neolitbique, 
periuettent d'aborder aujourd'hui rexameii d'un prubltmie qui ne me sembie^pas 
depoiirvu d'iiiteret ; quel est. peur-on demander. le role qu'a joiuC dans le pa-^e. 
P element iiigritiqiie dans retbnologie mondiale ^ 

En ce qiii concerne T Europe Occident ale et cent rale, la question ne se po<e pas 
jiour la premiere fois. Des 1833, Schmerling publiait un interessant travail intitule : 
Recherche>^ sor les ossernents fossiles desi caver oos dc la jyrovufcc de Liege, et. parmi 
ces ossements. liguraient quelques restes humaiiis recueillis dans la caverne <rEngi^. 
L^ne calotte cranienne. qu’il avait d’ailleurs examinee Miperficiellement. Pavait 
frappe par I’etroitesse et Pallongement du front et par le developpeinent de la region 
occipitale : il en concluait cjue ce crane se rapprochait phis dc cchii de VLth topic,/ 
tpie de cel id de VE>iropeen. II e^t presque superfiu de faire remarquer qu‘a cette 
epoque. le mot Ethiopien etait pris dans le sens de Xei^re.'* Toutefois, Schmer- 
ling n'osait pas etre trop affirmatif, car, disait-il. ’’ Ton ne pent. >ans •^'expo^er aiix 
plus grandes incorisflquences. concliire d'un seul fragment de crane pour la forme 
totale de la tete.'* 

On ne parla plus de la tlieorie negroide jus(pi‘au jour ou Spring decouvrit an 
mont Chauvaux. dan^ la province de Xamur. des ossements. rtq)ute< fo>>iles. (pii gi'^aient 
dans line caverne. a 40 metres aii-dessu< du niveau de la Meu-e. D'a litres trouvailles 
avaient cependant etc faites, en 1839. dans le duche de Bade sans attirer d'une 
facon bien speciale Pattention sur le point qui nous inte^e'^'^e. Spring decrivit les 
ossement^ ('pi d avait recueillis. mais il n'avait fait aucun rapprochement entre 
leurs caracteres et ceux des Xegr(^s. Voici les traits principaux (ju'il avait iiotts 
^«ur la tete : crane tres petit d une maniere absolue. tres petit egalement lorsqu'on 
le compare an developpement considerable des maclioires ; front fuvant. temporaux 
aplatis. narines larges, arcades dent a ires ties volumiiieuses. inclinees en avant et 
'^upportant des dents tres obliques ; angle facial d'environ Til degr(^s. En 1859, a 
line seance de la Societe d'Anthropologie de Paris, Broca en tira la conclusion qu’il 
s agissait d une race aiijourd'hui eteinte. selon toutes probabilites. race (qui oHrait 
VOL. LIV. 
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(les '* caracteres evident^ crmferiorite.*' Quant aux cranes decoiiverts dans les 
environs de Baden, ils pie-eiitaient, selon lui, *' le^. caracttnes du type africain.“ 
("etait. d'ailleurs. Topinion qui avait cours eii Alleinagne. 

Entre temps, line decuaverte des plus importantes avait eu lieu en 1850 : ]e veux 
parler de la celebre calotte cranienne de Xeanderthal. Elle presentait des caracteres 
^i etranges cpie certains savants, a 1 exemple de R. YircEow. se refuserent a admettre 
qu elle eiit appartenii a un etre normal : beaucoup declarerent qii*on se trouvait 
en prtesence d‘iui crane d'idiot. Scbaailhausen et reminent Thomas Henrv Hiixlev 
n'hesiterent pas a proclamer que rHoinme de Xeanderthal etait le representant 
d'line race hiiinaine primitive. oftTant encore des caracteres simiens. On salt com- 
ment les decouvertes posterieiires et les etudes qu elles provoquerent leur donnerent 
raison. 

Huxley ne s'en tint pas la. Le premier, il eut I'idee de rechercher si. parmi les 
populations les plus primitives de rHumaiiite actuelle. il ne s‘en trouvait pas qui 
eu^-^ent conserve des ressemblances avec le type archaique rencontre dans la petite 
srotte de Eeldhofer. Il compara THomme de Xeanderthal aux Australiens et, tout 
en dk-larant qu*il n'avait niillement rintention d'aliirmer que cet Homme appartint 
il la race australienne. il insiAait sur la '* forte similitude dans la configuration du 
crjne** C[u'il avait constatee. Il avait cejiendant formule certaines reserves dans 
se- Observations a a snjet da cranes harnains d'Engis et de Neanderthal qui ont paru, 
en 1863. dans le Ihue de Ch. Lyell [The Geological Evidences of the A^diqvitg of Man). 
Ces reserve^> s'exphquent aisement : Huxley avait envisage les AustraUens dans 
leur ensemble et il avait remarque C[U*il n*y avait pas concordance absolue entre leurs 
caractere^ cephaliques et ceux de THomme fossile. Hais bientot il limita sa com- 
parai^on a un groupe australien particulier, qui avait Ae rencontre a Port-Western, 
et similitudes lui apparurent axec beaucoup plus de nettete. Dans son bel omuage 
intitule : Evidence as to Ma)ts Place in Nviare. qui a etc public quelques mois 
plus tard. il s*est montre bien moins hedtant. 

Ce n*est pa:^ seulement a Port- Western qu* exist e le type australien qui avait 
frappe Huxley par ses caracteres cephaliques si voisins de ceux de THomme de Xean- 
derthal ; il a ete frequeiiiment observe depuis dans le Sud de la Xouvelle-Hollande. 
Dans une intere.-^ante communication a la '' Anthropological Society *' de Londres sur 
le- diverses formes craniennes ctu'on trouve en AustraUe. Carter Blake dit que le 
ty[>e >ignale pur Huxley se retrouve egalement dans le Queendand. En 1811. 
iVleredith avait deja mentionne diverses tribus de la colonie de Victoria que carac- 
teuisait raplatissenient de la voiite de leur crane. Ait ken Meigs, en 1857, dans le 
catalogue de la collection Morton, avait decrit sommairement un crane de Port- 
Philippe, dont les caractM'es lui avaient paru meriter une mention speciale : ‘‘ C'est.” 
dit-il, une tete vraiment aniniale. Le front est excessivement plat et fuyant, tandis 
que, par son prognathisme. la machoire superieure degenere presque en museau. 
L arcade alveolaire, an lieu d etre ronde ou ovale dans son contour, est presque carree. 
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La tere alloiigoe eii totalite et deprimee le long de la region coronale. la base du 
crane esr plate et le.> apophyses mastoides sent tres larges et grossieres. Les orbites 
^ont d<djordees par de loiirds arcs >ourcilier<.*‘ C'ette de^'Cription pent 
s‘appii<paer presrpie textuellenient a THomme de La Chapelle-aux-Saints et aiix autres 
fossile- de la race ele Xeandertlial. II n‘y a giiere qiie apophyses masttado qiii. 
par lent largeur, di^tinguent hAustralien de Port-Philippe de nos AIoustiHrieu^. 
L'arcade alveolaire ^uperieiire pre^cpie carree de cet homme be retrouve ^iir le crane 
liiasciilin de La Ferras-ie. 

Tenant conipte deb divet'-e.-' ob^'ervatioii^ piibli»h'S avant ra}) 2 ;aiition de 
leiirs Crania eCtnlra^ auxipaelles ils ont ajonte leiitb observation^ perbOnnelle''. 
A. de Qiiatrefage^ et E. Th. Hamy n’ont pas he^ite a accepter le rapprocliemeiit etcdhli 
par Huxlev. Ils aduiettent avec lui pue ]*Homme de XAmderthal e^t comparable 
all tvpe australieii du Sud, (pi'ilb pualihent de ” neaudertlialoide/* Voiei en (pad^ 
termes iL expriment leur opinion : La dcbcriptii^n des cranes d* Adelaide, etc., 

qui ^dent de pa^>er ^ou^ les yeux du lecteur. a pu lui montrer combieu leb re^'-ein- 
blanccb obteologiques bont etroites, deb a pre^'Cnt. entre ccb tribus de la core biid du 
ereitinent aubtralicu er h^'. premier^ liommes atablL eii Europe. Tout purte a 
croire qim niieiix ccb Aiistralieiib dolichoplatyctqdiales btroiit etudie^. ])lu'- comjdets 
-eront le- fondles liuniain- dont Tavenir ne pent nianquer de nous reveler Texi-teuce. 
et plub ks lien- -e resserreruiit encore entre ces deux groupe- etliniqueb si eltjignes 
eependant dan- Te-pace nt dan- le temps.*' 

Cktait en ipie de Quatrefages et Hamy ec^i^■aient ceb ligne-. Pour 

ilecrire les caraettue- du type fos-ile qtt'il- rapprochaient de rAustralien neandertha- 
loide. ils ii'avaieiit a leur di^po-ition. en dehors de la A'oute cranienne de rHomnie 
de Xeanderthal et de queLpie- mandibules inconipkU'-^, que quelqiieb fragments de 
crane- decouverts en Europe dan.- de< couches gi^Hdogiques jntraisbant remonter an 
Pleistocene ancien. Quatre an- plus tard. au moi^ de juin 18Sb. Haxime De Puydt 
et Max Lohe.bt d«'eouvraieiit dam- une caverne, a 8py. province de Xamur, le- 
-ipielettes de deux .-ujets qui jnermirent de completer, dan- une bonin^ mesure. le- 
rare- doniiees que nous pOb-3dions sur la rarr de Xt\rnderrlial. Depui-. les trouvailles 
-out multipliee-. en France principalement. mai< une importante decouverte faite 
daiL- I'Afri^pae aUbtrale, dans la Ehode-ia, a demontre que le meme type a vecuautre- 
ioi- dans de- contree- fort cdoignees les tines de^ autre-. II ebt part out d*une remar- 
( [liable homogetieite et il n'e<t plus permib de voir dans rHumme de Xeanderthal. 
un malade ou tin idiot : il r«-q)resente un type ethnique primitif, qui possedait encore 
un certain iiombre de caracteres siiuieiis. ain-i que Tavaieiit proclame Schaalfhausen 
et HuxlcV et ([lie le reconnaissent tons les savants actuels. exempts de parti-prib. 
11 est. a mon belts, tout au-si incontestable que. par 1* ensemble de leiirs caracteres. 
h^-XeandertlialiensnepeuventetreTattaches([U*au groupe nigritique. et j'estime cpiTl 
e-t facile de le demontrer. ilais quelle est rimportance du role qiTik ont joue dans 
rHiunanite ^ (Te-t la un point sur lecpiel il exi-te un desaccord complet entre le^ 
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hommes de science. La ([uestion me parait assez interessante pour merit er d’tdre 
examinee avec quelqiies details. 

^ '’< if. i-i 

Qiiand. avec Huxley, de Quatrefages et Hamy — pour ne citer que quelque^ nums 
ele :>avants partageaiit cette opinion — on admet qu'il exi^te encore en Australie des 
representants du type de Xeanderthal qui. dans le corns des siecles. a subi certaines 
modifications sous rinfluence du milieu, la repon^e est toute simple : ce type a joue 
un role assez notable, puisqu'il a pu '^^e perpetuer jusqu'a nos jours dans line contree 
ou. de Tavis de tons, le milieu e^t reste relativemeut stable. En Europe, ses traces 
sent, dans Tetat actuel de nos connai’^sances, plus difiiciles a suivre. Toutefois. 
de Quatrefages et Hamy considerent certains caracteres observes sur des cranes 
neolitbiques, on meme sur des cranes modernes. coinme des manifestations ataviques 
d’un etat ancestral. D'apres cette conception. THomme de Xeanderthal compterait 
parmi nos ancetres. 

Admise par beaiicoup d'anthropologistes — au nombre desquels je figure — cette 
tlieorie a ete vivement combattue par ceux qui ne pouvaient se resigner a voir inscrire, 
dans not re lignee d'aieux. un etre qui possedait encore des caracteres simiens. Les 
adversaires des doctrines de Lamarck, d' Etienne Geoffrey Saint -Hilaire, de Darwin, 
d' Huxley, de Lyell et de taut d'autres. devaient naturellement prendre place parmi 
les adversaires de la tlieorie de de Quatrefages, qui. cependant, avait combattu 
le transforniisme. mais qui eta it trop bomme de science pour ne pas sdncliner devant 
les faits. La plupart du temps, on discuta sur des details et on negligea de tenir 
compte de lois biologiques a I'abri de toute critique. 

Aujourd’bui, toute tine ecole, qui comprend d’eminents savants, au savoir et a 
la sincerite desquels je rends pleinement bommage. et qui, pour la plupart. se declarent 
evolutionnistes. proclame que THomme de Xeandertbal n'a legue aucune goutte 
de son sang a rHumanite actiielle. et que VHohto Xeaifderthalensis constitiie line 
espece eteinte qu‘a remplacee YHorao sapie^ts. Discut er une tbeorie en vogue est 
toil jours une tacbe ingrate. surtout lorsqidon a en face de soi des adversaires dont 
on recon na it la baute valeur. II me sera permis, neanmoins, d'exposer les arguments 
invoques par les partisans des idees nouvelles et les raisons qui m empecbent de 
partager leur opinion. 

Les paleontologist es, se basant sur T extinction d‘especes animates dans les 
temps geologiques, declarent qu'il en a ete de meme pour THomme. qui ne saurait 
faire exception a la regie generale. J ' admet s. <^ans la moindre restriction, que Tetre 
bumain ^oit soumis a toiites les grandes lois qui regissent les a litres etres organises, 
mais il s'agit de decouvrir en vertu de quelle loi les espece^ <lisparues se sont eteintes ; 
il ne me parait pas douteux que ce soit en vertu de la loi d'adaptation de Torganisme 
au milieu. Quand de profondes modifications surviennent dans le milieu, comme 
ce fut la cas aux periodes geologiques passees, Torganisme n'etant plus en barinonie 
avec les nouvelles conditions d'existence que I'etre organise est incapable de modifier. 
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et auxr|iieiles il iie pent s'adapter, cet etre doit forccautait disparaitre. Pour rHom!nr\ 
ICvS faits ne se pre<entent pas sous le lueme aspect. Depuis le debut du Quatemaire. 
c'est-a-dire depuis Fepoque ou non- ^^uivons ses tracer avec certitude, il s'e^t bieii 
produit. dans nos contrees, des changenients dan^ le milieu, mais ces changements n'ont 
pa.s ete a-sez considerables pour inettre I'etre bumain dans rimpossibilite d'adapter 
>011 organisme aux conditions nouvelles. Xous en avons la preuve dans la decouverte. 
a tons les niveaux. des restes de son indust rie. Mais. il est une autre consideration 
doiit on oiiblie de faire etat : c'est que Temigration ou Textinction des especes pleis- 
tocenes appartenant >oit a la faune cliaude. soit a la fa une froide. parais>ent en relation 
etroite avec les conditions climateriques. contre le^qiielles rHcnnme — -inCune le pin- 
primitif — troiive dans son intelligence les moyens de lutter. Il s'ensuit que. tout en 
subissant, dans une certaine mesure. Paction du milieu et en y adaptant progressive- 
ment sou organisme, il n'en ressent pas le choc violent qui entraine la disparition 
d autres especes. 

Parmi ceux qui acceptent les yeux ferine-- les idees nouvelles- et qui 
s'attaclient aux mots plutot qu'aux fait<, il en e.-t qui pourront mobjecter — 
et le cas >Vst produit — qtPil n'est pas prouve que PHomme de Xeanderthal 
fut pourvu d'intelligence. Ce qui motive leur doute. ce sont les expression^ 
dont on se sert pour designer PHumanite primitive, ou. du moins, Pune de 
ses branches qu'on declare eteinte, et PHumanite actuelle caracterisee par X Ho mo 
sapiens. Le qualihcatif '* sapiens est tout a fcut impropre car il ne pent 
s'appliquer qu'a des qualites morales ou intellectuelles, qu'on n'est nullement 
en droit d'accorder a PHo>y/o sapiens seul. a Pexclu>ion de I Homo iSeander- 
thalensi^. En ce qui concerne ce dernier, nous ne pouvons emettre que de pure^ 
hypotheses au sujet de ses qualites morale‘s, mais il en e>t tout autrement de son 
intelligence. Ici. je lai^se la parole a Pun de-^ parti--an> les plus eminent^ et les 
plus convaincus de Pextinction complete et ancienne de Pe-pece ” lu^uiderthalensi-.." 
a mon savant collegue et ami, M. Boule. Apres avoir constate. <lan< .^on beau 
livre sur Les Hornrnes fossiles, que certaines populations attardees de PHumanite 
actuelle — qiPil range, neanmoins. dans le groupe Homo s(ij}iens — pen vent etre 
rapprochees sinon an point de vue physique, du moins au point de vue moral.*' 
et par leur jzenre de vie de YHo)i(0 yeanderfhaJcn->is\ il ajoute : *' Celui-ci est deja un 
Homme, inalgre Pinferiorite morph ologi que de son cerveau, et nullement un pre- 
Homme. car avec son squelette gisent ])Me'mele les imtrument-^ de pierre qu'il savait 
fabriquer, les charbons et les cendres des foyers qu'il savait allumer et alimenter. 
8 es moyens d'action sont deja ceux des sauvages actuels. Et si les naturalistes. 
abandonnant leurs methodes generales, donnaient la preeminence aux caracteres 
intellectuels pour classer les etrcs qu’ils edudient, il n’y aurait pas lieu de soparer, 
a titre specitiqiie. XHonio Xeo nderlJialensis des Hommes actuels. tandis, nous 
Pavons ^m, qu'on ne pent lui refuser cette distinct itin d'apres s^^ caracteu'e> 
phv>ique>." 
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L auteur va plus loin. Xous savons que rHomnie de Xeanderthal, qiii semble 
avoir vecu a Tepoque mousterienne, vers le milieu du Quaternaire, a eu des pre- 
decesseurs, dont nous ignorons a pen pres totalement les carac teres pliysiques, mais 
dont nous connaissons Tindustrie. Ces predecesseurs etaient ’’ de vrais Hommes 
dans toute Tacception d\i mot, an moral comme aii physique, car ces Hommes 
savaient, avec des materiaux choisis, fabriqiier des outils, de beaux outils ; un 
sentiment estbetique accompagnait deja chez eux le genie de I'invention, car les 
formes elegantes des silex de Saint-Acheul representent une premiere recherche 
d art. Ils savaient faire du feu, Tacte humain par excellence, celui qui est a la 
base de tons les progres futurs, qui contient en puissance toutes les civilisations . . . 
Certes, I'invention des premiers instruments, la production du feu sont le resultat 
de phenomenes intellectuels aussi merveilleux que les plus grandes inventions modernes 
qu’elles ont permis d'accomplir.'’ 

Yoila la c[uestion posee sur son veritable terrain : ce n'est pas par ses facultes 
intellectuels, comme pourrait le faire supposer le qualificatif dont on ha gratibe. 
que YHotno sapiens se distingue de YHotno Neande rthalensis. Ce sont les caracteres 
physiques de ce dernier cpii I'isoleraient completement de THumanite actuelle, 
mGme des populations les plus primitives, II nous faut done examiner rapidement 
ces caracteres specifiques. Pour ne pas me laissei entrainer trop loin, je m'en 
tiendrai presque exclusivement aux caracteres cephaliques, et je prendrai co mm e 
type de rHomme de Neanderthal, THomme de La Chapelle-aux-Saints, le mieux 
etudie et les plus complet des Houstieriens. 

i}: ijc 

L' Homme fossile de La Chapelle-aux-Saints a ete decrit avec le soin le plus meti- 
ciileux par le professeur Boule dans un luxiieux memoire de 278 pages in-I'^. illustre 
de 16 planches et de 101 figures dans le texte. La description de la tete occupe a elie 
seule 89 pages, oil figurent de tres nombreuses mesures, Je ne saurais done songer 
a suivre rauteur dans tons les details qu'il donne et dont beaiicoup n'ont aucune 
valeiir ethnique, comme il le reconnait lui-meme. Ainsi, les indices cephaliques 
rent rent dans les moyennes que fournissent les races actuelles '' ce qui repond, dit-il, 
a la conception cj^u’on pent se faire eVun tvpe sinon primitif. du moins encore pen 
specialise.’’ Dans THumanite actuelle, on rencontre des races qui, tout en ofirant 
un type nettement specialise, donnent pourtant des indices cepha]ic|ues moyens. Les 
longueurs relatives des os qui f orment la boite encephalique n’ont rien de caracteristique 
chez les Xeanderthaliens, puiscjue la courbe front ale egale la courbe pari et ale sur 
le crane de La Chapelle-aux-Saints, tandis qu’elle est notablement plus longue sur 
le crane de Neanderthal, et plus court e, au contraire, sur le crane n° 1 de Spy. 
11 en est de meme de la capacite cranienne, trhs elevee chez THomme de La Chapelle- 
aux-Saints (1600 centimetres cubes environ) mais inferieure a ce chiffre de 400 a 450 
centimetres cubes chez d’autres. C’est exactement ce que I’on constate ** dans les 
races humaines actuelles, sauvages ou civilisees,'’ dit JL Boule. II serait done oiseux 
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d'insister siir ces caracteres. que je qnalifierai cVindifterents. -pas plus que siir des 
details osteologiques que les anatomistes observent frequemment sur des sujets 
modernes et qu'ils considerent comme des variations individuelles. ilon but 
coiisiste a rechercber si, dans sa morpliologie cepbaiique. YHo}/>o Xeanderthaletisis offre 
<le grands caracteres qui lui soient speciaux et qui le distinguent de YHomo sapiots des 
adeptCvS de Tecole nouvelle dont je viens de parler. 

II faudrait, certes, etre anime d'une forte dose de parti-pris pour ne pas recon- 
naitre que la morpliologie generale de la tete presente, chez les Xeandertbaliens. 
un aspect etrange, qui est du principalement a Taplatissement dii crane, a la fuite 
du front, a la saillie en arriere de Toccipital qui forme une <orte de chignon, 
a Tenorme bourrelet c out inn forme par le< arcades soiircilieres, au grand volume de 
la face, aux dimensions considerables des orl)ite^, a la grande largeur du nez. au 
defaut de modele des maxilla ires superieurs. qui se projettent furtement en avant. 
de meme que toute la face, et a la fuite du menton. En dehors de ces caracteres. 
qui frappent a premiere vue. il en e>t d'autres qni out t\iralement une valour incontes- 
table, surtout la position du trou occipital, reporte tres Iwin rii arriere. Xous allon^ 
passer rapidement on revue cos caracteres et voir sent la panage oxclusif do 

1 Homo X (U )ide rtJtah: nsis , 

L'aplatissement de la voiito cranienne pout Tdro value nuitlu'unatiquement au 
inoyeii des indices verticaux. II e:?t a peine besoin de rappeler quo Tindice wrtic.d 
de Broca e^t le rapport outre le diametre vertical ba.>ilod_)regmatique et le diainetre 
antero-posterieur maximum du crane : quo Tindice tran^ver^o-vertical indiqne i*^ 
rapport eiitre le meine diametre vertical et le diametre tran^ver^e maximum, et 
que l iiKlice inixte de Topinard represente la movenne de< deux precedent. Or 
vuici quelqties chitfres que j'emprunte au travail de iMarctdliii Boule Mir Y Ilonunr 
fos.^ilr do La C}fapUf-aa:r-Saitff,< et <jui ont leur elo(juence : 


Indn es vcrtii aux. 


OiiLUiie des eiuin*‘S. 


vertica]. trau'-v.- veit. niixte. 


de La CiuipOle-aux-Saiut'^ 

0:2.0 


7:l,4 

australieu (serie Basedow git 

G'l.o 

88.6 

76,0 

(serie Solla'^ tlOS) ... 


9S,t 

82.:i 

de feuLine boseliiniane ( V(enu^ iiutlrutuiL t 

TiM 

9tC9 

80,.'> 

de Trenton { HrdliCka ) 

0:1. o 

79.. '> 

71.2 

de la eathedrale de Bieine p.dkkiiit ) 

ait.') 

79.1 

68.9 

de FraiK^ais (Boule) 

TG.s 

92,5 

84,6 


X. Boule fait observer (pie le crane au-tralien n 21 de Basedow est le plus 
-urbaisse de la serie. de meme (pie le ir' de la serie Solla^. Je remarcpierai. a 
nicjii tour, (pie tons les Xt^andertlialieiis n ont pas des indices aus^i bas que I Homme de 
La ('hapelle-aux-Saints qui. a beaucoup de points de vue, exagere h‘s caracteres du type. 
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Ce quires^^ort <ler> cliWres qui precedent, c‘e-t que le surbais^enient de la route 
cranienne se rencontre nettenient accine cliez des sujets appartenant aux races les plus 
diverses. C'est eii Europe, sur tin individu nioderne, que le maximum d‘aplati<sement 
a ete observtb II e>t vrai qu‘il s'agit de cas individuels. mais il existe deux groupes 
nigritiques. Fun eii Afriqiie (les Boscliimans), Tautre eii Australie (le> Xeander- 
thaloides du Sudb cliez lesquels ce caractere est la regie. II est frequent aussi cliez de^ 
populations siberieniie^, qui n'ont. d'ailleurs, riena voir avec Y Hotfio Xeanderthalcf^sis. 

A propo> de la fuite du front, je pourrais presque repeter ce que je viens de dire 
du surbai'^sement de la route : on en rencontre des cas individuels tres accentiie^ 
dans les races le^ plus diverses. Mais o' est surtout en Australie que ce caractere se 
inontre d*une grande frequence. Tons les auteurs qui out etudie des cranes des tribu- 
meridionales out in^^iste sur 1* aspect du front, qui est en iiienie temps tres fuvant 
et plat, ce qui s'observe sans peine sur les sujets rivants. A la partie anterieure. le 
frontal setermine pardeloiirdes arcades sourcilieres qui se continuent, *' sans interrup- 
tion bien marquee avec des apophyses orbitaires externes epaisses et saillantes,'' 
disent les auteurs des Crania ethnka. Comme chez V Hotno Xea}iderthaJe/}Si>\ ce^ 
arcades se prolongent au-dessus et en a rant des orbit es de facon a former une sorte 
de risiere. En general, les arcs soiirciliers ne present ent pas le relief enorme qii'on 
observe sur les cranes de Xeanderthal et de La Chapelle-aux-Saints, oil elles ont ra.^pect 
d'un bourrelet. longe. a sa partie siiperieure, par im sillon transversal. Ici. encore, 
je dois faire remarquer que les deux Xeandertbaliens dont il s'agit un carac- 

tere de leur groupe et que les cranes de Spy. par exemple, re>semblent singulierenient 
sous ce rapport aux Australiens, que jepersiste a qualiherde " neanderthaloides.*' de.- 
tribus du Sud delaXouvelle-Hollande. La saillie du bourrelet pent etre evaluee. d*une 
facon tres approximative, par la longueur de la courbe ophryo-iiasale : or les chift're^ 
qui suivent montrent que la moyenne de cette courbe. pour les quatre Australien- 
du Sud etudies par A. de Quatrefages et E. Hainy. est egale a la courbe du crane n"’ 2 


de Spv et superieure a celle du Spy n^ 1 : 

(u)urbe ophrvo-na.-ale du crane de Xeanderthal . . . . . . I*> mm. 

de rHomine de La Lhapelle-aux-Saiuts . . 35 

du crane de Spy tn 2 . . . . . . . . 26 .. 

<les Australiem du Sud . , . . . . 28 .. 

du crane de Sjjy n- I . . . . . . . . 25 


L'etroitesse du front par rapport a la largeiir maxima de la tete ne merits* 
pas de nous arreter. Chez nos Au:-traliens et chez d'autres population^. Tinrlic*- 
fronto-parietal se confond avec celui des Xeanderthaliens, 

La morphologic speciale de la region occipitale, qui avait si vivement appele 
Tattention de Huxley lorsqu'il examina le crane de Xeanderthal et qui le frappa 
tout aussi fortement quand il etudia le crane dolichoplatycephale de Port-IVestern. 
est aussi caracteristique des Australiens du Sud que des Xeanderthaliens. Comme 
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ceux-ci. nos *' Xeanclerthaloides.” de la Xoiivelle-Hollaiule out roccipiir extrJiueiuent 
aplati de liaut en has. extremement saillaiit en arriere. avec iin iriion <itiie sensible' - 
inent au-dessous de la portion de Tecaille occipitale ou tombe le dianietre antero- 
posterieur maximum dll crane. Conime cliez eux. le^ courbes aflfectent line direction 
telle qiie la ligne tracee dii lambda a 1‘iiiion se dirige obliqiieinent de haiit en has et 
d'avant en arriere. La seiile dilierence qii'on piiLse signaler entre rHomme de 
La Chapelle-aiix-Saints et le type australien que nous envisageons consiste. daii'^ cette 
partie de la tete, en T absence de la protuberance occipitale ext erne cliez le premier, 
ou elle est remplacee par une depression, tandis que cliez le second, il ^emble qudl 
existe habituellement — a en juger par ies specimens que j'ai pu examiner — -une 
protuberance, d'aiUeurs assez pen volumineuse. Si la particularite dont il s*agit est 
constante, il me parait difficile d'y attacber une reelle valeur. car des muscles d'egale 
puissance s’inserent tout aussi bien dans une cavite que sur une ^'aillie. Je iioterai en 
passant que le chignon occipital se rencontre frequemment do nos jours, parfoi^ tres 
prononce, chez des individus appartenant a tons lt*s graiul^^ grouper de rHuinanite 
et que, dans une contree de la Corse, par exemple. on I'observe cliez pres(|ue tou-^ le^ 
habitants. 

Sur les autres caracteres du crane proprement elit. je serai bref. La petitesse 
des apophyses mastoides des Xeanderthaliens est assurement un trait qu*on ne pent 
passer sous silence, car on a signale, sur des cranes aiistraliens neanderthaluide<." 
des apophyses, an contra ire. volumineuse-. Mais ce caractere ndiiflue guere sur la 
morphologie generale de la tete. Je pour ra is fa ire remarquer. cepeiidant. qiiJl 
arrive a tout moment a ceux qui mesureiit de nombreux cranes et qui veulent en 
diagnostiqiier le sexe, de se trouver en face de cranes d'un menie type dont certains 
inspirent cpielques doutes parce que, tout en presentant des ap^jareiice.- de rubii-ticite. 
ils ne possedent que des apoj»hyses mastoides tres rediiites dans lours dimension-. 
Il est done des cas oil ces apophyses sont depourvues. non seulemeiit de signiiication 
ethnique. mais meme de ^ignitlcation sexuelle. Je pourrais en dire aiitant du faibh^ 
developpement de I'ecaille temporale et du pen tie courbure de la suture temporo- 
parietale, (pii ne sauraieiit siireinent pas etre consideres comnie de- caractere- 
ethniques, car on les observe ^ur des types fort diltereiit-. La position du trou 
occipital a plus tVinteret. Il est certain que, chez 1' Homme de La Chapelle-aux-Saints. 
il est situe sensiblement plus en arriere (|ue dans aucun des uroapts humains actiiel- 
que nous connaissons. Pour preciser la position qu’il occupe, on a calcule les rapport- 
entre la projection anterieure et la projection totale de la tete et. d'autre part, entre la 
projection posterieure et la projection totale. Ce dernier rapport n est que de JJ.'J p.lPU 
chez le fossile de la Correze. tandis que le chittre le plus faibh* trouve chez une race 
actuelle (Xeo-Caledoniens) ne descendrait pas au-dessous de 37.7. Il convient de 
remarquer cpie le premier de ces chift'res ne correspond qu*a un Xeauderthalien et que 
nous ignorons quelle serait la moyenne du groupe. tandi- que le deuxieme chiffre 
represente une moyenne comprenant par consequent des sujets qui devaieut donner 
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un rapport sans doute bien voisin de celiii trouve cliez rHomnie de La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints. La position du trou occipital varie. en effet. considerablement suivant les 
individus : sur 104 siijets, appartenant a six races distinctes. Wyman a obtenu, pour 
le rapport dont il s'agit. des cbiffres qui oscillent entre 35,6 et 50. Sur une petite 
-erie de 15 Americains du Xord, I'ecart entre les extremes atteignait 13 unites. 

Je ne m’etendrai pas d'avantage sur le crane proprement dit et je serai beaucoup 
plus bref pour la face, mon savant collegue declarant que VHorf)o Neanderthalensis 
" est plus rapprocbe de son congenere, FHomme actuel, par sa face.'’ II est cependant 
des caracteres dont je ne puis me dispenser de parler, etant donnee Timportance qu’on 
attache, non sans raison, au grand developpement de la region faciale par rapport 
a la portion cerebrale de la tete chez les Xeanderthaliens. aux dimensions des orbites, 
a la morphologie du nez et des maxillaires. 

Le volume relatif de la face et du crane est assurement tres difficile a preciser. 
Les angles n'ont qu'une valeur des plus mininies et les precedes graphiques, comme 
celui Cj[u'a employe le Dr. Statz, sent notoirenient tres defectueux parce qu'ils ne 
donnent pas le vohjjne de la face, car ils ne tiennent pas compte des trois dimensions 
essentielles de cette partie de la tete. La precede auquel j'ai eu recours (celui base 
sur le module de Schmidt) iFe^t certes pas a I'abri de la critique, mais il a Tavantage 
de faire entrer dans le calcul les dia metres basilo-alveolaire, bizygomatique et naso- 
alveolaire. J'ai fait abstraction de la mandibule parce que, sur un grand nombre de 
pieces, la chute des dents ne permet pas de mesurer avec precision la hauteur naso- 
inentonnieue. Enhn. j'ai compare le volume de la face, non a la capacite cranienne. 
mais au volume exterieur du crane evalue par la methode de Broca. Le rapport 
entre le volume de la portion faciale et celui de la portion encephalique de la tete 
atteint 41 chez FHomme de La Chapelle-aux-Saints. en d'autres termes le volume de 
la face represente presque exactement les 2 ^'5 de celui <lu crane. Les autres Xeander- 
thaliens ayant. pour la plupart. leur region faciale tres incomplete, nous ignorons 
^i ce chilfre correspond a la moyenne de la race. Quatre Xamaquas de sexe masculin 
m'ont donne comme movenne Findice 36, chiffre qui ne paraitra pas bien eloigne 
du precedent quand j'aurai dit que, dans certains gruupes humains. il tumbe a 24. 

Faute de pieces pour^uies de leurs faces, je n'ai pu etudier ce caractere chez 
le> Australiens neanderthaloides pas plus que leurs autres caracteres faciaux naturelle- 
meiit. Xous savons cependant. par les renseignements publie-^ par R. Owen. Aitken 
5[eiirs, S. 51. Bradley, qu'ih out un tel prognathisme que leur '' machoire superieure 
degeiiere presque en museau," (j^u'ils out des orbites immenses debordees par 
fie lourds arcs soiirciliers,’' que leur nez est tres large et tres deprime a la racine. <[ue 
leur menton est fuyant et que leur dentition robuste comprend des molaires 
inferieures a cinq tubercules. Ces caracteres sent precisement ceux qu'un observe chez 
h*s Xeanflerthaliens et dont plusieurs se montrent plus accentues encore, d'apres Fritz 
Saru'^in. chez les Xeo-Caledoniens. Il convient de noter. pour le but que je me propose. 
<[Ue ce sont des traits essentiellement nigritiques. 51. Boule insiste sur une parti- 
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cularite cles niaxillaires superieiirs de rHomme de La Chapelle-aux-Saints : Leur 
face anterieure, ” dit-il/' aii lieu d'etre concave et de presenter des fosses canines, 
comnie chez tons les Hommes actuels sans exception, est a peu pres plane." Dans 
la collection anthropologique du Museum national d'Histoire naturelle, il existe des 
cranes d’Australiens modernes et de Xegres d'Afrique, notamment un crane de Xegre 
des rives du Cliire. dont les maxillaires superieurs ne present ent pas fosses canines 
et ont leur face anterieure remarquablement plane. 

Je laisse de cute les autres parties du squelette et le cerveau. quoiqu'on leur ait 
attache tine tres haute importance. De la retroversion de Text remite superieure du 
tibia et du defaut de courbures de la colonne vertebrale. par exemple, on a conclu qut^ 
YHomo NeandertJialoisis ne se tenait pas dans la position verticale. Je ne conte^^terai 
pas cette conclusion : je me bornerai simplement a faire observer que. dans les 
populations actuelles a attitude verticale. on rencontre des individus dont les 
plateaux du tibia sont aussi retroverses que chez THomme de La Chapelle-aux-Saints : 
tel est le cas d'un tibia d'Australien d’Alice Springs figure stir la planclie I de la 
IV" partie du Re port on the ]york of the Horn Scientific Expedition to Cenlnd Aostrahn, 
En ce qui concerne la colonne vertebrale, il est dithcile d'etre affirmatif lurstpi'on 
n’en possede que qtielques parties en bon etat. ^leme (piand il s'agit d‘un squelette 
en parfait etat. les courbures qu'tin monteur imprime a la colonne dependent .'^urtout 
des feutres qu'il emploi pour remplacer les cartilages. 

Quant au cerveau, j'ai Tabsolue conviction qu'il e::>t inipo'-sible d'eu decrire la 
morphologic lorsqu'on ne po-^fale qii'un moulage intracranien. Bo\de et Anthony 
Font implicit ement reconnu en cdudiant le cerveau de I'Homme de La (’hapeile-aux~ 
Saints stir un moulage de ce genre, ptii^qu'ils ont du envi'^age^ diverse,-- position 
possibles pour la scis^ure de Eolando. Qu'il me soit permi'^. a ce propos. de citer um^ 
observation personnelle. qui renujiite a Fepoque lointaine oil j'tUais etudiant en 
medecine et cpii proiive combien il faut etre prudent a eet egard. On s'occupait 
beaucoup alors de la locall.^ation du language articulo dans Fencephale. Or, en pra^ 
tiquant Fautopsie d'un homme qui. diirant toute ^a vie. avait presente des trouble^ 
de Farticulatiou, je fus vivement frappe, avant d'enlever les meninges, de constater une 
depression a la place que devait occuper nonnalement la circouvolution de Broca. 
Je croyais deja etre ent re en presence d’un cas. sinon tFabsence. tout au moin,'^ 
d'atrophie de la fanieu^e circonvolutioii. A peine les meninges furent-elles incisees 
C[iFune gro^^e circouvolution fit hernie. Si elle n'etait pas apparente a travers les 
enveloppes du cerveau. d jorfao't eutnl tUe iinpos^-ible d'en decouvrir la moindre 
trace "Ur tin mo\ilage intracranien, 

S: ^ 

De ce ([tii precede, il ressort qu il n’est pas un caractere nettement observe 
r\\QzV Homo yea nderthnh nsi^ipu ne -e rencontre dans FHiimanite actuelle, principale- 
ment chez les races nigritique<. Jlai^. comme Fa dit iort justement le profe&seur 
JI. Boule, ce 11 est pa-^ 1 exi'-^tcnce de tel ou tel caractere i^ole qui ofi're de Finttnet au 
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point de viie ou nous plaoons : c'est la pit'sence. la reunion. Varc^htrahitiov 

de tons ces caracteres sur rhorpir crane de toute line serie . . qui pent avoir 

de la valeur. Or, cliaque crane de la serie d*Au:?traliens du type que j‘ai envisage 
presente une telle accumulation de caracteres de la race de Xeanderthal qii'il m‘est 
impossible de ne pas admettre entre les deux groupes de» liens de parente. C*est 
pour cette raison que je me suis etendu un pen longnement sur le> Au^traliens nean- 
dertaloides parce qiidls proiivent, a mon sens, que la race de X’eandertlial ne s'est pas 
** eteiiite sans lai^ser de posterite “ et que. par suite, cette race nigriticuie. qui a joiie 
iin role a une periode archaicjue. a fait sentir son influence sur rHumanite actiielle. 

D*ailleiirs. M. Boule. apres avoir formule son opinion sur T extinction de la 
race, fait Cjuelques reserve'^. II declare ignorer s'il y a eu deplacement, migration, 
ou bien extinction sur place.** et il n'est pas loin d*adniettre cpie YHo/no Necmder- 
thaJensis ait exerce une certaine action sur I'Hoimne moderne. II ecrit en effet 
ceci : ** Je ne voudrais pas affirmer C|U*il n'y ait jamais eu infusion de sang neander- 
thaloide. par voie d'liybridation. dans cVa litres groupes bumains appartenant au 
rameau ou a Tun des rameaux de YHorno sapiens. Mais ce cpii me parait certain. c*est 
que cette infusion n*a ete qidaccidentelle, car aucun type hiimain actuel ne saurait 
etre considere comme un descendant direct, meme moditie du type de Xeandertlial.'* 
Ses clout es sur la disparition tot ale de ce type a une epoque remontant a pen pres au 
milieu des temps quaternaires semblent s' etre accrus depuis la decouverte de Broken 
Hill car, apres avoir declare c|U*a son avis. Y Ho}/iO RJiodesiensis, qui est inconte^- 
tdblement un veritable Xeandertlialien. ne pent pas dater du Pleistocene, il dit : 

L'Homme de Xeanderthal. Thomme de la Rhode^ie. la race australienne offrent un 
fonds commun de caracteres primitifs. Malgre les di^erences qui les separent. on pent 
admettre cpxe les trrus formes ont une origine commune : elles ont du se repandre 
et vivre longtemps sur de vastes territoire^. Chez nous. 1* Homme de Xeanderthal 
semble disparaitre a-sez bruscpiement apres la periode glaciaire. mais peut-etre 
ne s’agit-il pas cVune extinction totale. Il a pu continuer a vivre dans d'antre^^ 
regions. Il semble bien que YHorno Rhodes lens Is nous revcde la persistance en Africpie 
d un type humain devenu fossile en France depuis longtemps. Ce type aurait coiiservtn 
dans son crane et dans sa face, les traits primitifs de bestialite, mais il aurait fini, au 
cours des ages, par accpierir Tattitude parfaitenient droite : dans cette direction, il 
serait plus evolue cpie son vieux frere d*Euro[)e. Chi est ainsi amene a penser (|u'il 
<i dll sur vivre longtemps, dans le Continent noir. comme le dernier representant d*une 
t res vieille forme humaine, d'une forme surannee, au milieu des races noires actiielle- 
ilont pliisieurs sent elles-memes tres archaupies et sur le point de s'eteindre. 

“ Les caracteres physiques et pathologicpies du crane de Broken Hill semblent 
indiquer c[ue le proprietaire de ce crane n'est pas mort depuis tres longtemps. Et 
peut-Gtre y a-t-il encore, dans quelque coin inexplore de TAfrique, des exemplaires 
vivants de YIlow.o Nea nderlhrtlensis ou de sa variete RJiodesiensis. Leur decouverte 
ne serait pas plus extraordinaire que celle faite naguere de TOkapi, ce grand et curieux 
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rumiuaut doDt nou^ connai>sions depiii^ longtemps les ancetres directs par les osse- 
laents extraits des terrains uiioceiies de TEurope.*’ 

Mais si le type de Xeandertlial a ^ub>i^te en Afri(.pie. pourquoi n*auraitdl pas 
pu subsister en Aiistralie ? Et pourquoi n y aurait-il pas subi Tinfluence du milieu, 
conime en Eliodesia. et ne s‘y serait-il pas niodibe comme YHo)no Pi}fodcsicft.'>l< 
s*est inodifie en un certain sens puisqudl aurait acquis Tattitude verticale i Quand 
on songe a renorine distance qui. dans le temps et dans Tespace. separe les Aii^traliens 
neandertlialoides de nos Moustieriens. on aurait peine a comprendre que le type se 
tut perpetiie en Xouvelle-Hollande >ans subir aucime modification. Ce serait la 
negation de rinfluence du milieu, ce que je ne saurais admettre. 

On pourra me repondre cpie. a en juger par sa flore et sa faime arcliaiques. 
le milieu amtralien ne parait pas avoir subi de profonds changements. C'est ce 
qui explique preci^ement cpie les caracteres des tribus du sud n'aient eproiive que 
des atfhoiat.otts. Pretendre que les condition^ d'existence de ces indigenes 
soient reAees absolument stables et que rAustralien n'ait pas progresse est une 
hypothese insoutenable. Certes. il continue a mener la vie errante du chasseur et il 
fabriqiie encore des instruments de pierre identiques aux instruments amygdaloides 
de Saint-Acheiil : il se confectionne meme des massues plus frustes. puisqu'elles 
consistent en de simples pierres brutes fixees a Text remite dun manche par un bloc 
de resine : mais il salt polir ses haches, dont certaines sont munies d'une gorge 
<lestinee a recevoir remmanchure. Il fabrique des corbeilles, habilement tressees. 
et des paniers en ecorce qui. lutes avec de la cire. servent de recipients pour I'eau. 
Il tisse des pelerines et des fronteaux. Il possede des casse-tete en bois de formes 
variees. des sortes de sabres et des boucliers. egalement en bois. presque ton jours 
decores de dessins. Il a invente le propulseur pour la lance et cette curieiise arme 
qu*est le boomerang, qui revient a son point de depart si elle n'a pas touche le but. 
Je ne parle pas des message-sficks, puisque John Matthew suppose que les indigenes 
n'ont fait cpidmiter un precede dont se servaieut quelques Malais arrives en Australie 
pour correspondre entre eux. ce cpii e^t d'ailEurs une pure hypothese. Tout cela 
denote que. si arrieres qu’ils soient. les Australiens out evolue. et qu'ils ne >e trouvent 
plus dans les Ct.aiditions ou etaient places nos Moustierieii'- en Europe. 11 serait 
incomprehensible <pie. pendant que leur intelligence progres-^ait. lell^^^ caiactere> 
physiques fussent re''tes imnuuibles. iMais leur evolution a etc fort lente et ils out 
conserve une a-^^ez notable accumulation de traits neandertlialoides ])our que je 
les considere. avec M. Boule d'ailleurs. comme Esus de la mfune souche ([iie YHoitnj 
XcandertJiak’nsls. ('es traits etant incontestableinent nigritiques. il e>t difficile 
<le se refuser a admettre que cet tfiehneiit nigritique. (pii a joue un role en Europe 
dans la premiere moitie de'^ temps (piaternaires. n'ait legue de son sang a THumanite 
actuelle. notamnient aux Au^tralien^ du Sud et. apparemment, dans une nioindre 
proportion, a d'aiitres ilelanesiens. Nous aliens rechercher ^i. dans I’Euiope meme. 
on pent encore en retrouver quelques traces de nos jours. 
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rinttH’eT qii*iU pre-entent, parce qiie Te>tes qut* iiou^ en coniiai^^ons se rediiisent 
encore a trup peu de chose. lU i^euihleiit bleu iiidii pier, cepeiidaiit. qihavant rHomiue 
lie Xeanderthal. il a vec^n .Ians no> contrees, des etres qni. tout en ohraut des caracteres 
nieritiqiie-. >e ra])prochaient davantaire de> Antllro})o^d^:'> qiie le^ ^loustieriens. 

vS*il me parait demoiitre qiie YHornO yeaftderthalctiSis iia pas disparu de la surface 
dll globe a line epoipie tort ancienne, jene crois pas non plu> cpie. chez nous» il ait 
di-parii ” as.-ez bru'^qiiement apres le periode glaciaire *' sans lai^ser de traces de 
si.tii sang dans les pi:'pulation.s qui out vecu posterieureinent en Europe. Siir ce 
point, ie suis deTavis de beaiicoup d'anthropologistes notamment d'A. de Quatrelage^ 
et d'E. Hamy. On a decoiivert. a maintes reprises, dans des sepultures prehistoriques. 
historiqiies ou nioderne?. des cranes qui reproduisent en partie les caracteres de la 
A’ieille race f(.i'':?ile dont il \dent d'etre Cjuestion. Il en existe des specimens dans un 
grand nombre de miisec-'^ et, des 1882, les auteurs des C/v//nh en avaient decrit 

et figure diilerents exemplaires. Le nombre des observations de ce genre s'accroit 
constamnient. En 1911. par exemple, Verworn a fait connaitre deux sqiielettes 
trouves a Obercassel. pres de Bonn, dans un foyer de Tage du Eenne : il a note 
qu’ih [ueseiitaient de- resseniblances avec les races de Cro-Magnon et de Cliancelade 
et aussi des caracttu’es neanderthaloides. 

Les traits C[ui out le plus frappe les ob-ervateurs sur les cranes dont il s agit sont. 
en premiere ligne, la forte saillie des arcades sourciliMes et la fuite du front. iNIais 
convent, a ces deux caracteres s’ajoutent un notable siirbaissement de la voute 
cranienne qui, en menie temps, s'allonge cVavant en arriere et se termine par une 
sorte de cliiguon occipital. Parfois. on note encore, dans la face, des orbites de 
dimen-ions exagerrn^s. Je ne cite pas. parmi les caracteres qu'on observe assez 
frequemnient chez des Blancs, le prognathisme. dans certains cas tres accu-e. ni la 
fuite du menton qui existent chez des indhudus sans etre accompagnes des caractere- 
neanderthaloides cpie je viens d'enunierer. On pent, en elfet, les considerer comme 
un legs d une autre race fossile elont je parlerai dans un instant. 

Comment expliquer la rcaipparition hporadique, dans les populations modernes 
dr 1‘Europe, de traits cpii caractOisaient YHomo Neandert]ide}h<i'd ? La premiere 
pensee qui vienne a Tesprit. c’est de les attribuer a ratavisine. Mais, dit ie professeur 
P>oule. les caractere- dont il s'agit sont toujours localises au crane : ils n’affectent 
jamais la face. *' Enreahte. tons ce^ Xeanderthaloides ne sont que de^ faux Neander- 
thaliem. c‘est-a-dire de veritables Homo sapictis, remarquables par la presence acci- 
dentelle de cpielqiies traits niorphologic|ues exageres normalement chez rHomme de 
Neanderthal.*’ Selon inon savant collegue. on pent admettre que les caractere'^ 
en (|Ue<tion -<mt vraimeiit primitifs. qii'ils ont fait partie du fonds commun de- 
lointains ancetres de ces deux especes *’ (Y Homo yea ndtrlhaleii^i!^ et YHomo sapiens) 
S'd faut le- attribuer a de lointains ancetres, les caracteres dont il s’agit sont done 
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hieii ciiiactere^ atavique^. Et. lor.squ'ils rappell*:^nt ceux de THonime de 

Xeandeitlud. ii lut* serndle tuut a iait Iwgique de les attriLuer a TaiiCtdre dont ils 
etaient la caracteii-tiqiie. 

As^ureiiient le^ liuinmes qui reprodui''^-^iit trait" auce^tiaux ne sont pas de 
vrais Xeandt-rthalieii" car Tatavisme ne fait pa^ reappaiaitre cliez eux Yen^efuble 
des trait." de rilomnie de La Chapelle-anx-Saint^. Mai" on >ait quo cette force cst 
bien lr»in de touioiiis reproduire le type primitif dans stni integrite et qiie les ca" 
d‘atavi"iiie partiel sent iniinimont plus tisA|iieiit^ qiie ceux (Eatavi"nie total. i\M.pu 
e"t vrai ])Oiii un animal quelconque doit etre egaleinent vrai pour I'etre luimain. ide"t 
pourqiuji je per"i:5te a croire qiie la reapparition de caractere" neanderthaluides — 
meme liinites a la boite enceplialiqiie — denote qiie rHoinme de Xeandertiial a joue 
tin rule daii" la formation de rHumauite actuelle. non "eulement eii Au"tralie mai" 
meiiie ell Europe. II merite done de ligurer dans la limiee ance"trale de VHcn tt 

so pO' /ts. 

Ell dehors de ce type iiigritique bestial, il en e"t un autre. tAoliub qiii a 
compte des representants dans nos contree:? des I'epoque quaternaire : c‘e^t le tvpe 
negroide auqiiel j'ai domie le nom de race de Grimaldi, parce que les pieniiers specimen^ 
de cette race ont ete decouverts prL^ de la frontiM’e italienne. sur le t^rritoire d une 
commune portaiit ce nom. Je rappellerai en (j^uelques mots riu^tuire de cette ilecuu- 
verte. 

Le o iuin ail cours des fouilles que le Prince de ^Mieiaco fai"ait ext^uter 

dans Ic" fameu:?es grottes des Baousse-Rousse, pre.s de Menton, le chanoiiie de Ville- 
ueiive, qui dirigeait les travaux pratir^ues avec un soiii mcdiculeux par F. Lurenzi, 
se troll va en presence de deux scpielettes humains qui gisaient a b m. 50 de ])rofondeur. 
immediatemeiit au-dessus de depots contenant des reste< de EIuiioccto^ de Merck. 
Le^ couelie" superieiires ayant ete reconnues parfaitement intact es. la haute antirpiite 
de res scpielettes etait indiscutable. On le." fit remonter d'abord a I'epocpie du 
Mou."tier. ce qui les faisait contemporains de rHomme de Xeanderthal. Cette 
contempcuanrdte fournissait un argument aiix savant" cpii pretendent cpiJl faut 
exclure Y Hottio Xtamkrtholensis de notre lignee ance"trale. Lc" Xegroides de 
Grimaldi, disaient-ils, appartiennent a I'espece Hot, to staple tts ; or, s*ils out vecii sur 
notre sol en mOne temps que les Moustieriens, il est clair qiidl" ne sauraient etre 
regardes eomme leiir< descendant.". Ils omettaient d'envi-ager une hvpothe"e que 
i'examinerai plu" loin et dont ils ."ont devenus le:- plus chaiids partisans, a savoir 
cpie le type de GrimaLli a pu venir du dehors. Dans cette hypothese. les ancetres 
de lios Xegroide", vivaiit daii" un milieu dilfereut de celui oil se trouvaieiit les 
iMoiistiLuieii". auraient fort bien pu evoluer pendant (pie ceux-ci conservaient leurs 
caracteres archaiqiies. 

;Mai<. il a fallu rajeunir un pen les scpielettes de< Baousse-Eoussex Ils gisaient 
dans une fosse de 0 m. 75 environ de profondeur, et il est evident qu'ils ne sont pas 
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dll meme cige qiie la couclie dans la quelle iU out ete ense veils ; en outre, T Industrie 
qui les accompagnait est aurignacienne. Evalner le temps qui s’est ecoule entre 
Tepoque ou vivait THomme de Neanderthal et celle oil ils vivaient eux-memes. dans 
le milieu special que leur offraient les rives de la Mediter ranee, me semble fort 
difficile. 

Lorsque j‘ai decrit avec details les caracteres du type de Grimaldi, quelques 
critiques ont ete formulees. mais bientot la presque unanimite des antliropologistes 
s'est rangee a mon opinion. Je n ai pas besoiu de rappeler que les deux squelettes 
des Baousse-Rousse ont appartenu. Tun a line vieille femme, Taiitre a un adolescent 
de sexe masciilin. Malgre la difference d'age et de sexe. ils presentent luie uniformite 
de caracteres extremement frappante. II s'agit d'une race d'une taille un pen 
siiperieiire a la moyenne. possedant un avant-bras tres long par rapport au bras, 
line jambe tres longue par rapport a la cuisse. et un membre inferieur relativement 
fort allonge comparativement au membre superieur. Par les indices qui tradiiisent 
ces caracteres, ils exagerent les traits epie Broca a attribues a la moyenne des Negres. 
Leur ba^sin. tres allonge d'avant en arriere. tres moit et tres developpe dans le 
sens vertical, est un veritable bassin nigritique. Sur certains de leurs os longs, on 
note meme des caracteres qui s'observent eliez THomme de Neanderthal et chez les 
Anthropoides. 

II m'a fallu reconstituer les cranes qui avaient ete fortement aplatis transver- 
salement. La boite encephalique a ete reconstituee d'une facon assez satisfaisante 
pour cpi'on puisse avoir confiance dans les diametres. Par crainte de la briser, 
je n'ai pas ose toucher a la face de ces deux precieux sujets, mais ce queje n'ai pas 
ose faire sur les pieces originales, je I'ai tente sur im moiilage de Tune d'elles. 
D'ailleurs, meme dans Tetat oii elles se troiivent, elles permettent d'en apprecier 
aisement les caracteres. 

La tete est fortement dysharmoniqiie. le crane etant hyperdolichocephale et 
la face basse. Elle est notablement developpee verticalement dans ^a portion 
encephalique qui, vue d'en haut. affecte une forme elliptique reguliere. ^Sur le prolil, 
on observe la regularite de la courbe antero-posterieure. sauf un leger meplat dans la 
region posterieure des parietaux et un renflement bien prononce de Tecaille occipitale. 
Les parols laterales de la boite cranienne sout verticales et parallMes. En raison de 
la saillie des arcades zygomatiques, les fosses temporales olfrent une notable profom 
deur. Les sinus front aux ,>ont assez voliimineux, mais la saillie (pi'ils imj[>riment a 
la portion interne des arcades soureilieres s'attenue progressivement et ^'efface a 
pen pres totalement duns sa partie externe. Je ii'inslsterai pas sur les caracteres 
dll crane parce qu'on pent les recontrer aussi bien chez les Blancs que chez les Negres. 

II n’en est plus de meme quand on passe a Texameu de la face, qui off re tout un 
ensemble de traits caracteristiques du Negre. Quoique basse. cette face se projette 
tellement en avant que Tangle alveolaire tombe a GU^. Les orbites, larges en com- 
paraison de leur hauteur, comme tout le visage, avec des angles pen attenues et 
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un bord inferieur extrover-e. out nioius de valeur cumnie element de diagn«>-tic. 
En revanche, le nez. deprime a ^a racine. devient tellenieiit large tpae :^un iiidioe 
atteint Go, 03 chez la vieille femme, i.’hez le jeiiiie homme. j*ai tioiive \m chitfre 
m-'ins eleve. fraiichement platyiliinieii cependant (5L3o). qiii e-t (.railleurs inferieur 
a la realite. car la recon'^titution lais'^e a de-<irer en ce point. Le plancher fo^ses 
na-ales, extremement declive eii avant. se continue. >ans ligiie de deinareariuii 
nette. avec la face anterieure des maxillaires <uperieiir-, en formant ura* va-te* 
gouttiere de chaqiie cote de Tepine. La voute palatine est remarrjiiable pai -a 
protVmdeur et par la tendance an parallolimie de-i Lords rpii la limitent. 

Par mite de la chute d'uiie grande partie de la dentition, la mandihuh* de la 
vieille femme s*e-t atrophiee. mais celle de radole-cent e-t d'une remarquabh* robu^- 
ticite : ail niveau de la 'le molaire. elle inesure IS millimetres d‘epai<seur, ciiitfi pue 
natteignent pas diverges mandibules neanderthalienne^. La branche niuiitante 
e^r large, ba.-se, avec des apophyses coronoides robmte^ et des condyles GnttanfUit 
obliques en aiiitne. Les echancrures dgmo’ide'> -ont profonde-^. Le piugnathimie 
mandibiilaire est eiionne. le meiitoii plus fuyant que chez la plupart des Au-rraliem. 
et la dentition aussi primitive que chez ceux-ci par le volume des dent-, le nombre 
et le develojipemeiit des cu-pides de- molaires. 

En presence de tant de caracteres fraiichement nigritiques. dont qiu^lqiu^— un- 
rappelleiit meme ceux de IHo/no Xco.tidt/iJiah/tSis. il fallait bien reconiuutre qua 
un moment de la periode cpiaternaire. des individiis negroides avaient vecu suv 
notre sol. Mais on pouvait se demander .si les deux sujets des Baoiisse-Pou— e ii'etaienr 
pas des Xegres, arrives la accidentellement et disparus sans avoir exeice aueiine 
influence en Europe. Les recherclies aiixquelles je me suis livre pour eluci»ler ee 
probleme m'ont fait decouvrir, dans plusieurs miisees de 1 Italic septeiitrinnale, des 
cranes modernes oifrant des caracteres rappelant incontestablemenr ceiix de la rare 
de Grimaldi, J*ai mtmie rencontre deux sujets vivants. originaires ddin coin des 
Alpes Grees ou il est difficile de supposer que des Xegres soient arrives a une e[> 0 (pu^ 
recente, cj[ui presentaient un bon nombre des caracteres ciqilialiques de- Xenroide< 
des Baousse-Kousse. 

LAie fois rattention attiree ^ur ce point, les observations se sont multipliees. 
On a trouve des restes osseinx de Xegroldes dans des collections de la France, tie 
la Suisse, de ritalie, tin Xoni de TAfriqiie. Les nns dateraient du Paleolithitpie 
-uperieur (serie de cranes des abris de La Moiiillah. frontiere algerieiiiie do TOue-t), 
les aiitres. de- escargotieres de Tebes^a. dont I’age e'^t discute, d'autre- du Xth)lithi([ue 
inferieur de la province d'Oran. Dan- TAfrique du Xord. 1* element negroide aurait 
forme le substratum ethnique tie toute la Berberie. En Europe. nou< lt‘ retrouvon< 
a repotjue neolithiqiie en Bretagne, en Suisse, en Illyrie. dans le- Balkans, etc., 
a Tage dm bronze t*r an premier age du fer en Siii<se. dans Lltalie -eptentrionale. etc. 
Il est a<'ez plausible d’attribuer a de ratavisnie le ]uognathi^mte suuvent tre< prononce, 
et la fuite du nieuton t|u‘on observe de ims jours chez certaines per-uimes. tpii 
VOL. LTV. R 
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lie pre^eiiteiit <Vailleur? pas de caracteres uigritiques dans la chevelure iii dans la colora- 
tion de la peau. Ainsi que je Tai ecrit eii 19Uo. '* pour qii'on decouvre encore aujour- 
d'liui taut de traces d*uii type etlinique a caracteres rappelant ceux qiie pai ohservr> 
’^ur la race de CVrimakli. il a fallu forcement que cette race tut representee autref<*i-. 
dan^ nos contrees par tout im groupe.*’ Je })OuiTais ajouter actuellemeiit que ie 
uieiiie type a du etre egalement largement repre^ente daii:? TAfrique dii Xord. 

Une nouvelle question se pose : quel a ete le point de depart de cette race ? Le 
}a'ofesseur Boule n'he^ite pas a repondre : ” Les Xr^sroide^ de Grimaldi sont .'^llreIael'Lt 
«.les Africains.’* Je le veux bien. mais ilnie ^era pernii>. neanmoin^. de faire une 
simple reniarque : jiisqu'ici, on n‘a signale le type en Afrique qu'a une epoque pliw 
recente que celle ou vivaient nos sujets des Baousse-Rousse. Je n'ignore pas que 
ce nk'^it pas dans le Xord du continent africain qu'on vent retrouver le'? freres de 
nos Xegroides, mais a Textreniite sud de ce continent, chez les Bo^chimans. auxquels 
il est impossible, dans Tetat actuel de nos connai:?sances. erasAgner. avec (juelque 
Certitude, une tres haute antiquite. Les arguments qudnvoquent les partisans de 
c*^tte theorie sont de deux sortes : les uns sont bases sur les caracteres physiques, 
les autres reposent sur certaines particularites morphologiques ob-^ervees sur des 
statuette^ de 1' epoque aurignaciennes. Je ne puis accepter ni les uns ni les autres. 

Comme caracteres communs aux Xegroide.'? de Grimaldi et aux Boschimau'-. 
on cite la dolichocephalie, le prognathisme. la largeur de la face et celle du nez. la 
forme de la mandibule et la grosseur des dents. Ces caracteres se retrouvent dans 
d'autres races negres que les Boschimans et ne sufhsent pa< poiu* justifier le ra})- 
prochement etabli. D'aiileurs, il ne s’agit que de vagues resseniblances. Qiiand 
f>n examine de plus pres la morphologie faciale. on constate de grandes difference^ : 
les orbites sont mesosemes chez les Boschimans et tres microsemes chez les Xegroide> : 
le nez. a charpente sans relief, a peine deprime a la racine. avec une ouverture 
triangulaire chez les premiers, a une charpente en relief, une depression notable a 
la racine et une ouverture de forme tres differente chez les seconds : si la face est 
large dans les deux types. les pommette sue se ressembleirt nullement : aucune 
comparaison n'est possible entre les mandibules qui. chez nos Xegroides, sont 
notamment caract^risees pas la fuite du menton. tandis que chez les Boschimans le 
menton eA petit, mais proeniinent. Deux caracteres auxquels on ne seinble pas 
attacher ddinportance et qui. pour moi. presentent un incontestable interet lorsqii'on 
etablit un parallele entre les deux groupes. sont la taille et la forme du crane. Le^ 
Xegroides sont d'une taille un pen au-dessus de la moyenne et out le crane reinar- 
cpiablenient develop pe dans le sens vertical : les Bo'^chimans sont des Pygmees et out 
le crane notablement surbaisse. 

Guant aux arguments tirees des statuettes aurignaciennes. ils sont aussi ])eu 
convaincants ; ils sont bases, en somme, sur la steatopygie. et, pour quelques-une^? 
de ces "tatuettes. >ur le developpement des nvmphes. On ne me fera pas admettre 
(pie le< a^tiste^ quaternaire^. qui ont represeiite avec taut de fidelite certains animaux. 
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mais qiii. rle Taveii unanime. sont montres inlLaLile^ qiiand ils ont ngiu*e 
etres humains. nous aieiit legiie des portrait.^, Les des statuettes -ont a peins^ 
ebaiichees, les traits dii visage ne le sont int*me pas du tout, sauf ^ur la '* figurine a 
la capuche " de Piette. oii ils ^ont rendus d*une faeon si gro--lere qu'on n‘en ijeut tirer 
aiiciin parti. Le tliorax, stir la reine de^ Yluius aurignacieimes “ a de< dinieiidon- 
antero-posterieures depassant a peine la moitie dii diainetre lom^itudinal de la 
tete. et les enormes seiiis de la meme femme nai>^ent a la ceinture pour retomber Mir 
le ventre. Lorsque les membres .-uperieiirs et inlerieur^ sont figure-. iU oifreiit 
des proportions absolument grotesques. Bref. ce^ -tat net tr-. doiit riuttuvt an 
point de vue de revolution de Tart est indeniable. ne -out que lies caricatures. 

Je ne dirai rien des nvmplies, qu’il faut parfoi> beaucoup de bonne volonte 
pour decoiuTir, et j'admettrai que les artistes aient rendu avec exactitude un caractere 
qiii les avait frappes : la grande accumulaticm de grai— e dan- fi.M regions des fesse.s 
et des hancLes. Ce caractere. a mon sens, n'a nullement la valeiir qu'on a voulu 
lui attribuer. et void pourquoi : il n*est nullement I'apanage exclusif des femmes 
boschi manes. En laissant de cute les femmes (.i'autres jjopulation- de TAfrique 
australe cpi sont atteintes de steatopygie. et le- femmes boers. cliez lesquelles. dit-on. 
le caractere apparait lorsqu’elles descendent de families dablies depuis longtemps 
dans le pa vs. le General Faidherbe m'a affirme (pdil F avait ob-erve cliez des Xegre— es 
dll Senegal qui n avaieut rien a \’'oir avec les Bosciiimanes. Moi-meme. au cours 
de ma carride medicale, jdi rencontre qiielques cas de veritable steatopygie cluz 
des Parisiennes. Ce n'est done pas un caractin-e sufiisant pour faire d'une femme 
la soeur de la “ Venus liottentote.’’ 

En resume, la division de rHumanite en deux espece'^ entierenient distincte-. 

Y HoitfO Xeatfflf rthalcnsis etV Ho'ffio la pvemih'f eteinte depuis longtemps san- 

avoir iaisse de traces, ne me parait pas justifid. Les caracteres des Aii.-traliens ndnder- 
tlialoiVles indiquent tine parent e tre.s etroite avec nos ^loustieriens : d‘ autre part, 
certains traits observes sur des cranes ndlitliiques ou recents d Euro})e s'expliqiient 
par Fatavisme. La race de Neanderthal, foncidement nigritiipie. a continue a 
jouer un rule chez nous, de mdie qu'en Afriqiie. en Australie et ailleurs. Des observa- 
tions faites sur des squelettes phu^toceiies de AVadjak et de mounds du Nebraska 
me portent a croire que le meme element est inter venu dan- Fethnologie de Java et 
du Xouveau Alonde. 

Pour le type de Grimakli. le doute n est gutu*e possible. En Europe, on en suit 
les traces, presque pas a pas. depuis Fepoque aurignacienne jusipi’a nos jours, Dans 
FAfrique du Xord. son existence est non inoin- tn’kieiite. qiioiqiFil ne suit pas possible 
de preciser Fepoque ou il y a fait son apparition. 

Un autre dement nigritique — Ihdtunent papoua — vieiit d’etre signale au Tonkin 
par H. Maiisuv dans des gisements qui nous reportent a une periode neolitliique extrenie- 
ment archaique. Dd 1879, A. de Quatrefages en avait observe les caracteres sur un 

R 2 
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crane fossile cVuiie grotte situee pres de Lagua Santa, au Bre^il. P. Eivet Ta retrouvc 
a^sez largenieiit represente, dans les abris sous roches de Paltacalo, eii Equateur, 
et ebez les Pericues, tribu disparue de la Bas-e-Californie que H. Ten Kate avait 
deja reconmie comme surenient apparentee aiix ^lelane^ieus. Je vieiis inoi-meme 
de coiistater rexi^-tence de ce type tres caracterise cliez les Tunebo de^ liaut^ plateaux 
de la Colombie, Dei'^uis la (‘alitornie jusqu'a TextrCune Sud de VAmerique. belement 
nigritique parait avoir ioue. dans le passA un role assez import nut pour avoir lais-e 
partout ses traces. 

De tons ces iaits, i*en arrive a deduire que rHumanite a reprO^entee a 
Torigine par uii ou plusieurs types nigritiques d*uue grande bestialite. possedant 
encore des caracteres simiens. Ces elements primltifs out evolue et out donim 
naissance aux grands types negre< actuels, africains et inelanesien^. L'evolutioii 
a ete progressive, et la preuve nous en e>t fournie. a mon sen-', par les intermcdiaires 
elecouverts a Talgai et a Wadjak. (^es types intermediaires. places dans des 
conditions speciales, ont pu se perpetuer jusqu'a nos jours (cliez les Australiens non 
iieandertlialoides et certains Xeo-Caledoniens. par exemple) tout en ayant evolue 
quelque pen. Xos Xegroides de Grimaldi s'ecartent trup de VHomme de Xeanderthal 
pour qii un puisse supposer qu*ils en soient issus directement, surtout si le temps 
qui les separe est relativement pen considerable. Ou ce type nouveau a-t-il pu 
se constituer ? je Tignore. A priori, on songe a I'Afrique. mais comme je Tai 
fait remarquer. les Xegroides du Xord-Africain paraissent plu:^ recents que no^ 
^ujets des Baousse-Bousse. 

Les conclusions qui ^e degagent de cette etude peuvent se rer^umer en qiielques 
lignes : 

V L'Humanite primitive presentait des caracteres >imiens denotant une 
parente avec les Anthropoides. Ce type archaique ne s*est pas eteint ; il a evolue 
plus ou moins suivant les milieux. Ses traces, tres clairseniees en Europe, sont 
bien manifestes dans TAustralie du Sud. 

2~ A ce type primitif, a succede un type plus evolue cbez lequel les 
caracteres simiens ont pen a pen dispar u, mais qui a conserve des traits nigritiques 
fort accuses. S'il ne joue plus cbez nous qu'un role tres efface, il n'en est pas de 
ineme dans d' autre-' parties du inonde. 

3^ Lcb recente'^ decouvertes font supposer que. partout. belement nigritique 
a precede les race^^ jaunes et blanches. 

Certes il existe encore trop de laciines dans nos connais^ances pour <]u'il ^oit 
possible de suivre pas a pas revolution de I'etre humain dans le temps et dans 
I’espace. 11 nous manque des intermediaires pour etablir la filiation des races. 
Toutefois. ma conception me semble plus en accord avec les fait^ cpie celle qui 
consiste a adinettre un hiatus entie rilumanite primitive et rHumanite actuelle. 
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IXTRODUCTIUX, 

Social and economic factors of sufficient strength to modify the direct action of an 
instinctive force must always be of great interest to the sociologist and the anthro- 
pologist. Arranged marriages, that is to say, marriages arranged by parents or 
elders and prompjted by other reasons than that of mutual personal attraction, are 
common enough, yet in each society they present separate problems : the typical 
French marriage is the outcome of cpiite different conditions to those in force in the 
East, where marriages are also arranged by parents or elders and not by the couple 
concerned. 

A certain type of marriage is widely distributed among peoples of the ruder 
cultures. This type of marriage is not arranged by parents. elder>, or go-betweens, 
but is the result of social tradition. A man has a right to marry a woman who stands 
to him in a certain definite relationship. The most common marriage of this kind 
is that known as the cross-cousin marriage : another form of marriage spreading now 
with the propagation of Islam is that of the ortho-cousin.^ 

Another type of traditional marriage of pecuhar interest is that with the classi- 
ficatory granddaughter and, closely associated with this, marriage with the classi- 
ficatory grandmother. The special psychological interest in these forms of marriage 
is that, not only do they run counter to free sexual selection of the most attractive 
partner (as do all arranged marriages), but they impose a condition which is normally 
antipathetic to mutual attraction~bc.. a disparity in age. As will be explained later, 
in the societies where this type of marriage is prevalent the disparity is not so great 

^ Of.. €.g.. Frazer, FoUdore in the Old Tednnient. chap. vi. Rivers, The Hidory of the Mela- 
nesian Society, M estermarck, Hidory of Human Marrimje, especially chapters xviii and xix. 
B. Z. Seligman, Studies in Semitic Kinship, part ii : “ Cousin Marriage." Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, vol. iii, part ii, 1924. ‘‘African Relationships," Man, April. 1917. 
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as it would be among ourselves, and sometime^ need not exist at all. Yet. at the time 
when the granddaughter marriage tirst became an institution, the disparity must 
luive existed. However important the bearing of the GEdipus complex (as demon- 
•-trated by the psycho-analysts) may be on the ultimate love-choice of persons whose 
childish attitude has undergone fixation, the normal mature individual is sexually 
attracted to someone of approximately the same age. That i^ to say. females matiuring 
(‘arlier than males, youths marry girls two or three years younger than themselves, 
when economic pressure does not prevent early marriages. That this is true also of 
the sexual attraction, epiite apart from the que.^tion of marriage, is seen in the pre- 
marital love practices, so common among ” savages,’' where girls and boys congregate 
in the ** bachelor houses.'’ Yet in spite of this the positive attraction of immature 
girls for elderly men and of mature women for immature boys must be recognized, 
as well as the more normal and more biologically important mutual attraction of 
men and women of similar age, and it should be noted that of the unecpiai types of 
love-choice that of the youth for the mature woman does not lead to marriage in 
anything like the proportion that is found in the reverse condition, either among our- 
selves or among savages. Yet the fact of the acceptability, as a partner, of an older 
woman bv a yotmg man must be granted in the habitual marriage of a man with 
his classificatory grandmother. However, I hope to show later that this marriage 
with the grandmother is only a corollary of the marriage of a man with his grand- 
daughter, and therefore cannot be directly the outcome of the CEdipus complex — 
that is to say, it is not due to cravings of an immature youth for a woman resembling 
his own mother. In order to throw light on this point, before discussing the marriage 
between persons separated by two generations, let us first consider those states of 
society where it is permissible for old men to marry young girls, quite apart from any 
definite right to do so. Important chiefs in Africa are able to marry large numbers 
of young girls, and wealthy Muhamniedans to take very young hride^. Definite 
knowledge on the subject gained from the young brides themselves is wanting, but 
all the circumstantial evidence points to the fact that they are unwilhng partners. 
They must he guarded with care, yet young lovers are frequently taken, and where 
(‘conomic conditions favour the maiTving of young brides by old men it is the outcome 
of the desire of older men for younger partners and is by no means reciprocal. From 
the woman's point of view, marriage of the types under consideration in this paper 
cannot be looked upon as due to the choice of women of partners in whom the (Edipus 
complex can be realized. If, then, the marriage between persons separated by two 
generations be not due to mutual sexual attraction, we may well ask how it aro.-e. 
In examining the cases where this remarkable form of marriage exists in Afiica 
I have attempted to show its social importance and suggest the possible lines of 
its history. 

I have considered these two types of marriage as associated with the idea of 
women as property, and I have ascribed them to the power of the old men, which 
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may conveniently be tenued UeiuiitDcracy. u a eon-titutimi ot -<xietv de|ieiRlant 
on the dominance of the old men. found in Australian society, and first described 
by Rivers by this term. So among the Jjieri a man marries the granddaus^hter of 
his brother, and. in Melanesia. River> found various indications both of this marriage 
and that with wife of the grandfathei’. In Melanesia, however, the actual occurrence 
of marriages separated by two generation^ is rare, but. from the evidence of kinship 
nomenclature, Rivers inferred that there had been an ancient institution in which 
the dominance of the old men was normally a^-ociated with thi^ type of marriage. 

“ We have no record, of any dominance of elders in Melane-ia such as ^eem- to exist 
in Australia, but the most natural wav of explaining the granddaughter marriage is 
by the suppoAtion that at one time s^uch dominance not only existed in Melaneda, 
but reached a pitch far surpas.sing anything that has been recorded in Australia, a 
dominance so great that the elders were able to monopolize all the yoimg women of 
the community, the young women of each moiety becoming as a matter of course the 
wives of the elders of the other moietv. Mv first suppositiuu, then, is that the 
marriage with the daughter A daughter is the immediate and natural remit of the 
monopoly by the old men of all the young women of the community. 

As I have already mentioned, the obvious consecjuence of ^uch a condition is 
that, as young men grow up. thev will find the yoimg women who would naturally 
have been their wives alreadv appropriated bv the old men. Their only chance of 
obtaining wives will be that women may be given to them who have already been the 
waves of their elders.”* 

As will be seen in the following pages, 1 do nut make any ^uch general ;?iip}) 0 >ition 
Avith regard to gerontocracv in Africa, but suggest that marital gerontocracy arose 
ar^ the result of a certain tvpe of culture contact. My reason fin* this is, that among 
tliose tribe.^ to which I have ascribed the custom of marital gerontocracy, in Africa rlie 
evidence for it is verv definite, far more s^r than is the case in ^MelaneAa. yet, in large 
areas, wdiere w^e know rather more of the social conditions than in tho'-e luuler 
<liscussion. there is no evidence for previous marital gerontocracy.- 

Before examining the African evidence for marital gerontocracy 1 iiui^t make 
mv opinion clear Avith regard to tlu^ indiAudual and classifieatury u.-e of kindup 
terms. I haA*e for some time been cmuing t^> the conclusion tliat the fundamental 
human relationship between parent and child inwer bf'eii obliterated l_)y the 
recognition of cla->ificatorv kin-hip. Thu-^ 1 liaA’e reached a -tandpoint someAA'hat 
-imilar to that of my friend Dr. ^lalimjwdvi.'^ In considering the marriage of per>ons 
>eparated by tAA’o generations it might necessary to distingui-li lietAveen " own 

^ Rivers, Hhfurj vul. ii, p. 50. 

“ I refer especially to the works of lle-uoe, Dribcrj, Hollis. Hobley. l>iiudas, and C. h. and 
B- Z. SeliGfman in U-iaiidc. Kenya and the Sudan, 

^ Dr. Malinowski has kindly road thi-. article, and [ owe much to the nanurou- discllssiun:^ on 
kii'iship that I have had nith him. 
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grandeliiltln-ii avA " olassiticatorv Luaudehildren.'* Such a dhtinctioii vu.aiLl 
uhvimi^lv he im|)(jitant in a patriarchal faniily* where the own erainlehildivii uf the 
>nn are brought up in the household of the patriarch. But in matriliueal society it 
i" probable that the distinction between own grandchildren and cla-^iticatorw grand- 
children would be le^< mi])ortant. and, as will be seen later. 1 have supposed tin 
custom to have crystallized among predominantly matriliueal people. Thu^^. when 
tlie cu-tL>m of marrying the granddaughter aro'-e. marriage mav have been ecpiallv 
permi.--ible tvith the own grandchild as w ith the grandchild rd a brother. It will be 
noticed that am^mg the AVa Yao marriage i> allow^ed wdth the owm grandcliild. wdiile 
among the Ba Kaonde and the Ba Ila it is permitted wdth the granddaughter of the 
brother. 

Objections have been made to deducing marriage customs from the ^tudv of 
kindiip teriii^.^ But surely it w'ould be a complete denial of the comparative method 
to reject concliir^ions based on these observations as worthless because they are 
foimded on linguistic data. Language alone, because of its elasticitv. w'ould be an 
unsafe guide, though often a helpful indicator, to social usage. But wdieii. as in this 
case, the ternu'5 are the expression of a social usage actuallv exi-^ting in some tribes, 
and these terms, but not the custom. exLt among other tribes, wdule among others 
one element of the custom exists with terms wdiich indicate a fuller extension of this 
custom, then there seems little that any exponent of the comparative method can 
fail to accept. Yet it is the very supporters of the comparative method wLo make 
such strong objections to deductions made from linguistic data wLen they are used 
for historical rcither than psychological reconstruction. Again, it might be objected 
that in systems like that of the Wahenga, where there are so few kinship terms. 
'' wife"' simply means woman. This is obviously true, vet mv woman'’ means some- 
thing (juite different from " a w^onian." If this w'ere not so, whv can " my w’omaii *' 
be ii'-ed a term of address to certain w^omeii and not to certain others, f.c.. the 
mother, the sister, and the mother-in-law' ? In Germanv there is onlv one man 
whom a woman can call ” my man,*’ yet no doubt of the special meaning ai 
" my man *' can be felt after hearing a German w^oman speak of meiii 
^lann.*’ Thus among the Wahenga ” wife “ means ” mv woman, wLom I hav^ 
married." or who is mine to marry if circumstances be favourable. There ai-* 
other <letinite tenns for those women with whom marriage would never bM 
permitted. 

Though I tliink there can now* he no doubt that marriage with the graiiddaughtr^r. 
both in the ordinary and the classificatory sense of the term, and with the grairl- 
mother in the classificatory ^ense, does take place in Africa, I am far from suggesting 
that the task of the anthropologist ha^ ended in establishing the'^e facts and speculating 
on their origin. A detailed and intimate account of the social organization and 
family life of one of the tribes wiiere these marriages are allowed would be of tin* 

^ \\ estcTuiirck, IlKtory of HinuHo Ma/riage, especially vol. i, chap. vii. 
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oreatest importance. We ^lionLl learn ]io\c trrM'juently tlie^e rights were exerci^e«l, 
whether they ^^upe^^^eded the actieei of fi^je selection, or were only re-urted to in the' 
last resource. AVe should need to enquire into the effect of this marriage on tUe 
iv-pect generally paid to elders ; how it affect- the mental attitude of a ])oy t\) 
call his grandfather ” companion/' and of a little giil to know that she.was the probable 
wife of her grandfather : or. again, for a small boy to know that his grandmother < 
were his possible ^^dve-, and for a woman to see hu-bainh born to her in the -on- ot 
her children. Would ^uch conditions affect the children's games and early ]_)r<*- 
inarital sexual relation-hips, since among the 111/ er peoples mch activities are imt 
checked ? Then, again, it would be interesting to see the effect on the indi\'idual- 
in a family where these marriages had taken place, and compare them with other- 
in which, though recognized as legal, such unions had not occurred. Thus we -hould 
be able to compare both the ” family " and ’’ the clan " or ” classificatory ” attitude 
to these anomalous marriages. 


The Evidexce for Marital Geroxtocraoy tx Africa. 

Evidence for marital gerontocracy in certain areas of Africa has been accumulating 
recentlv. In some cases the custom of actual marriage with a grandchild is nut 
observed to-day. but clear indication of the practice is seen in the use of kinship 
terms, while among other peoples the marriage i- customary or at least legal. Amoim 
the BcX Ila of Xorthern Ehodesia a man addresses all granddaughters as wife “ 
and a woman all grandsons as " husband.'' To some of these potential wive- a 
man has free acce-s, while others he may not marry and has no rights over thrmd 
The wives of all those whom a Ba-Ila calls grandson “ are called wives and mav 
freely be treated as such. Further, a man calls all his collateral grandmother'^ i>n 

^ Smith and Dale, The Ila-S peaking PtopU^ of X<>rther/( voL i: '' In 

to the ^randchihlren ... I beinij: a male addrc-<- my cranddaiiehter as fitfrinangfi {‘my 
wile ‘h . . . ThD does not now mean tliat T may marry them [her] or that T have any rinht- 

u ha tcver over their [her] person." appear- on n. *>21, while on p. 329 the followimx appear'^ : — 
‘‘ Between me and the collateral grandmothers on my own side there is no taboo ; 1 adtlress eaeh 
ot them as tniiinangfi (‘my wife'), and may treat her as siieh. ^Sinxiiarly there is the -aine 
liberty between me and my ' Grandchildren,' wliom I call hennuga (' my wives'). This is only 
tn extension of the principle that my collateral orandfather's property is mine potentially ; I 
may enter my grandfather's brother's village, spear his oxen or rob hi- tields with impunity." 

The passage is ob-cure : it is not clear what is meant by (ollateral Luandmothers, but I 
a--umc it to mean elas-iticatory grandmother^. “ lUaiidmother- c>f my own side" might mean 
my mother's mother's si-ters, or my father's father's sister-, or even my father's father's brother'^ 
V. ives or motlmr's father's })rother's wives. 

A- the Ba Ila are inatrilineal and have exouamou- totem-, it i- clear tliat a man's daughter's 
daiuhtors must be a <litfereiit totem to liim-elf, and so could be marriaLieable. wliile his sons’ 
daughters might belong to his own totem, and -o could not be married. His brother's graiul- 
ahildren would be as hi- own Grandehildreii, but liis si-ter's graudchildreii would be of the same 
totem a- himself, and so presumably not marriageable, as among the Ba Kaonde. 
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iii^ own ;?ide *’ wife/'^ and }ui> the riulir to treat them as wives. His grandson he 
addresses ” my friend/' 

Among tlie Wa Yao of Xya^sahuid a female grandchild, the child of either -ou 
ur dau'Hiter. is called “ wife/' and all grainHon-? are addressed as ’* younger brother, 
as are the husbands of the grauddaughter>. A man can marry the daimhter of a 
daughter or the daughter of a son. Init not both : he would iiot marry his grandchild 
while her own grandmother. hi> wife, was >till living. A man can marry hi^ great- 
irranddaiighter if he has not already married her mother. Dr. Heredith Sanderson 
WTires : ** It is legal, though rare, for a man to marry the daughter of his own child. - 
Perhaps the marriage with the grandclhLl i'^ not rare a^ Dr. Heredith Sanderson 
first considered. I will quote from a letter he wrote me. dated September 4th. 1921. 
He stated that one of hi'^ informant'^ had married his great-granddaughter and thrr 
this fact had altered this man'^ individual use of kinship terms : he addre^^ed his 
arand-on as father-in-law " because he had married his daughter. Further, h** 
writes : “ The reason given for calling the husband of a granddaughter * brother 
[hfp train, ' one's voiinger brother ') i^ that ’ he has taken one^ place ' as husband (»f 
one's potential wife. " 

" -V mundsou \< sometime^, though rarelv. called (wife's brother), evidemlv 

because he is the ' brother of a potential wife.’ 

The fact that a great-grandchild is called ’ son ' or ' daughter ' suggests that 
marriage with a granddaughter is more usual (perhaps more ancient) than that with 
a great-granddaughter. All the terms used for this class of relationship support 
this." 

IMarriage with the grandchild i> clearlv indicated in the kinship terms collected 
Ity Dr. Meredith Sanderson amcjng the Mangonde and Mahenga. and published in 
this Journal.^ It is not practi->ed among either tribe, nor has it been permitted within 
living memorv. \et among the M angonde a man calls all granddaughters, tuo 
‘laughter^ of either the son or the daughter, ttlasi (wife). All the ^dves of all the 
elassificatorv grandsons and grandfatliers are also called wife, but not the clasd- 
ricatorv granddaughters of a wife. The wives of the cla^sihcatory grandsons of a 
wife and the clas:^ificato^v grandmothers of a wife are also called ’* wife. Similarly, a 
^■vomaii calk all uraialson^ ’* husband. ^ and also the husbands oi classihcatory grand- 
daughters and grandmother^, the husbands of all classilicatorv granddaughters t»t 
lier hmbaud. but the classihcatmv grandsons c)f her liusbaiid iior the chi'"'!- 
licatory grandfather:^ of her husband. 

Among the "Wahenga a man calls hi- granddaughter at ft •{',,] i (wife) and a woman 
calls her grand-oii atftiiit^i. (hushand). The wives of classihcatorv grand.-oiis, includiiig 
those of the wul\ all grandmothers and tho-e of the c\ife. are called ” wife by a man. 

^ Cj. footnote, p. 230. 

- J.R.AJ., vol. 1. 1920, •* ilelation-liips anioir^ the W.i Yio,*' p. 374. 

Yol. liii, 11^23. p. 44S. 
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Siuiilarlr, all classiiicatorv graniKons and those of the Im^band. husband^ of all 
cla^sificatorv granddaughters, and all grandfathers, are called “husband*' by a 
woman. 

The use of the terms fiorttianijif and mixjuitr are equally imtructive : thevnieaD 
“ compeer “ among the Wangonde and Wahenga respectively. 

" . . . When coupled to a term of relatiundiip it has the 

meaning of ’ fellow, e.y.. iihKsi-nnrindnfju . ' my fellow- wife ' : or it indicat e^ an 
absence of formality in intercourse with that degree of relationdiip Thus 
ma'itiiuigu [reciprocal grand-compeer] is always used in preference to ,i 

iw itself, and indicates that a grandi^uuis treattda^a * biother.' a younger ’ br>''thei‘/* 
but an ecpial. 

(’my feliuw-wife ) is the . . . term u^ed bv a womao 

for the wife of a potential husband, but it is not generally meil among the i)otential 
wives of a man, as such. The actual tvives of a man. however, refer to each other ])y 
means of this term, and to their hu-band’s j)otential wives. 

“ Mtojane . . . This term may be used either by itself or .'^uffixed to various 
terms of relationdiip : alone it means merely ' a companion.' vrithoiit much reference 
t(‘ seniority either in rank oi acre, except that it would not be used by a junior to a 
senior. In conjunction with term- of relationship, it detinitelv implies ecjuality and 
absence of formality in intercour-e : with reference to one of the same generation a^ 
the speaker it indicates community of relationship, e.g., muv'oli-ntuijane. ' my fellow- 
wife ' : used of one belonging to the second generation above or below that of the 
speaker it implies that those classes are regarded as equals. 

(' my fellow-wife *) is used by a v. oman to denote tlie wife of 
her potential husband and the potential wives of her husbanl."-^ 

However, should anyone still doubt that the u^e of tlie tta-m “ vile " indicates 
that this person is or was in the past a potential wife, the u>e of the term nurajkinii^i 
by the W'angonde should convince him. This word mean^ “ marrv with u-," and is 
used of the paramour of a wife, but it is also applied, usually with the addition 
fHU'umngn (compeer) in order to avoid any opprobrium, to the lui-band of a potential 
wife.- 

Among tlio Ea Kaonde a man may marry his brother's son's daughter and his 
brother's daughter's daughter, also his sister's son's daughter, but not his sister's 
daughter's daughter, Xo mention is made of a man's own son's daughter or daughter's 
daughter either in the list of proliibited or permitted marriages.’'^ The relationship 
terms are not uiven. so we have no means of knotving whether the <ame term is used 
for own grandchiLl and the grandcliild of a brother or sister. The Ba Kaonde 

^ Meredith Sanderson, The Relationship 'Systems of the M angonde and tVahenga Tribes. 
Xya— aland,’’ J.E.AJ.. vol. liii, 1920. 

“ Mercchtli Sanderson, h>c. clt, 

" Meliaiid, L-. ]V Uch-Boaud Afrioj, 1920, p bO. 
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are matrilineal, ami it clear that the classificatorv graiulchilJren with whom 
marriage permitted are tho^e who are ” unrelated ” to a matrilineal people. 

Po-«.-ibly. rights over the granddaughtt^r may exi-t among the Akamha, for 
iMr. Diindas writes that in Kyamhu a man may claim the whole of the dowry of hi'' 
daughter^ daughter.^ If such a right i.> general, it may mean that the graiidfath»-r 
takes the bride-price in lieu of the granddaughter in marriage. However, individual 
cases of claiming the bride-price may have an entirely different meaiiing.- 

When we turn to West Africa we have further evidence of granddaughterinarriagt^ 
Mr. K. l\Ieek ha^ kindly placed at my disposal his notes, as yec unpublished. The 
Gbari. a tribe speaking a Sudanic language, address all granddaughters as “ wdfeb* 
and the husbaiKB of the gramhlaughters by a word which mean^^ wife-stealer. A 
woman calls her granddaughters *’ fellow- wife." that i'i by the term used between 
two women, the vdve< of the same man. and the granddaughters all address their 
father's mother as ” fellow-wife." Granddaughter marriage is not allowed, but a 
man may marry the widows of his maternal and paternal grandfather, but not the 
mother of either of his parent^'. Here, as among the Wangonde and Wahenga, the 
significance of the terminology is evident. 

Captain Rattrav records the horror with which men regarded the marriage of 
a man with a great-granddaughter among the Ashanti ; a great-grandchild is called 
” grandchild don't touch mv ear.’" The touch on the ear by a grandchild is said 
to cause speedy death.^ Marriage vdth the grandchild is not allowed, but the fact 
that the ear is an erotically sensitive area, and that a touch on it by this relative is 
recognized as particularly dangerous, must imply some special reason for keeping 
these relatives apart, and it is suggested that this prohibition indicates a change in 
custom, and that marriage was previously permitted.^ 

We must now turn to the evidence for marriage ^^dth the grandmother. It 
must be rcctlized that with classificatory kinship this marriage does not present the 
incongruous situation that it would among a people with “ family " kinship.^ Accord- 
ing to the ” familv " kinship svstem, the grandmother must actually have given birth 

^ Dundas, Organization and Laws of some Bantu Tribes of East Africa/* voL xlv, 

p. 2s6. 

- Thus among the Bari I found that in certain cases a man could claim the bride-price of 
his si'>ter's daughter. This was only done during a period of dearth of cattle, when the mother 
had been taken without payment, 'vshich was merely deferred until the daughter was born and 
then made to the woman’s brother instead of to her father. The Bari are not matrilineal. 

^ R. S. Rattray, AAinntu 192:1, p. 39. 

* On the other hand, the prohibition may be older and may date back to the time when 
marriage with the granddaughter Mas allowed; if marriage Mere allowed -with the grand- 
dau‘=[hter. then the avoidance with the great -s^randdaughter may have been considered necessary 
owintr to the strong feelinif that sexual connection M'ith a mother and daughter is MTong. This 
feeling probably lies at the back of all *' savaiie '* mother-in-law avoidance. 

I adopt Rivers* terminology of familv '* rather than Morgan's ‘‘ descriptive *’ for our owm 
system of kinship. 
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t<j one or other of the j^areiit.^. So that not only when a man oLl enoii.uh to marry 
W(mld his grandmother be sexually unattractive and pa-t child beaiina- but the i'hv. 
of incest is firmly attached to cumiectiun vitli the parent uf the patent, a^ it is to the 
mother herself. The likelihoo'l of attraction to the grandmother ^eem- -o reiiinte 
that the proliibition in the Enulidt Prayer Book appear^ unnece--.Mv. The 
absurdity of the prohibition disappears if it be agreed that the Semites tlemi-ebo- 
once pos-e-sed the cla>-ilicatory sy.-temd or were acymdnted with peoph.'' -rill 
ii.-ing it. 

According to the cla^dltcarory -w-tem. the grandmother “ may be any wit.^ of 
the '‘grandfather** and any wife of any man vhom the arainlfethor nmv .all 
" brother." also anv ” '?i-ter ** of the grandmother. A\Een tlie pue-tion of marria^^^ 
v>dth the ” grandmother " arises, the actual motiier of the inotlen wonhl <ilwjy- b-* 
excluded among matrilineal peo}des. -o that the idea ince-t. exteUiiefl from aaiil 
comparable to our idea of ince-t vdth the parent, does not pre-ent it.-elf. Tlem'i- 
no need to postulate anv great di-parit\' of age between a man ami ]ii< cla'"-ib( ..roie 
" grandmother." If the old men have the right to marry thfdr cliildreids daneht»*r-. 
as we have seen above, manv of the grandfather's wives will be yomm women. ABo 
there may often be great di’^})aiity in age between a clas-iticatnrv "hr. )r]ier and 
A'^ter/* so that even where the ‘’grandmothers’* are mu " granddaught^n“-\Mve- '* 
thev are not necessarilv older than their cla-siticatory ” grand^on^. 

Among the Ba Ila. the 'Wangoiide and the dVaheiiga, the “ grandnmtlier- '* 
are addressed as wive^, and certain of the grandmothers are treated wive< amoim 
the Ba Ila.- 

Among the Wangonde “a man often ha*^ to marry the gramlmotlnu’-. though 
the heir would take them if the gramlfatlier were rich or influentiad I nfoitunutely 
Dr. Meredith Sanderson has mjt told im under wluit c^mdition- a imin inairit*^ hi- 
grandmothers ; it is clear they are not usually inherited.^ 

^ B. Z, Seliatuaii, StuJit‘S in v'SeinitiL* Kiii'^hip," BuJltf'f/ O/ar-f'J 

voL iii. part i. 

“ See above. 

^ Meredith .Sanderson, up. rd., p. 452. 

^ Dr. Sanderson has TOtten to me sinee. that thi< happ«‘n< ” n-^ually lu n -he i- too old to 
marrv anvhodv else, or unahle to marry for any reason. The mariiaae i- i ommoner am'.»ii^ tlu‘ 
Waimonde tlian with the Wahenga, and in both i- not u-ually eoivummated.” It i> ch dv that in 
^ueh a ease inarriaire doe- not imply a .-irnple condition of sexual union, and it mmht be saul by 
.some that tliis is not inarriaue, but merely provi-iuii lor the \\itlo\^s. However, tny ^^hcle eonton- 
tioii L- that marriage eu-toms have been profnumlly modilied by ri:^ht- of projierty. Tlie rielit to 
privileges frequently implu‘S the obiwMtiou of <luTu-, and tliat a man '* m irrie- In- rand, mot her 
in order to provide for her i- not p-vehoio-it ally to be ronfounded with the provision by a ^on lor 
hi'= auwd mother, in other word-, tie re h .m e-'-ential diften'iire bi'tween a marriaae whicii mean- 
niainly ceunomie provi-inn and member-hip ot the hou-elioid. un the one hand, and marriaae 
which is s ‘xuaily eoii-uinmated. on the o:!u-:’ : r’cere i- al-<) an e— mtiad 'UherLiiee b< twren mere 
econonii* provi-iou aiid a -tafi- wLieh iiuplie- m irriage with a nund-er c»f h'^al and e-.ono.nie 
ill net ion-. 
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Among tlie (xbari. tlie iatlier'> iiit)tiu-'r an<l the nu.ther*'' mother are called with." 
and the <oiiA son and the daughter's sun " Imdjand." ur *' little husband." A man 
t all- hi-^ father's father and Ids mother's father " wife-^tealer,“ and. as vce have <e-en 
btdure. a man may many his graiiilfather's widuv/-, though thev are more regularly 
inherited by the -i-terA eon (by whom they are aho addressed a- ** wife “ duriinr the 
lite-rinie of their hu-bamh). 

The Koro. a tribe speaking a -emi-Bantu language, may marry the widows r>f 
their grandparents, as the Gbari do. but Mr. Meek found no traces of this custom in 
their relationship termed TIoreover, the Muslim Hausa still address the wives ui 
their grandparents as wives, though of course no marriage is permit ted. - 

Among the tribes dealt with, the AVa Yao. the Ba Ila, the Ba Kaonde and tlie 
Ashanti are matrilineal in do'^cent and inheritance. The AAMngonde and AAMhengu. 
the Haiisa. the Kyambu and the Gbari have patrihneal inheritance. Among tlie 
Gbari, though ordinary property descends in the male line, widows are taken by the 
deceased's sister's son ; there are neither clans nor totems, but the subi (ancestor cult) 
of a mother is more important than that of a father. Clan descent is also patrilineal 
among the AAMngonde and AVahenga. 

The Associatiox of ALvrital Geroxtoceacy vhth Ceoss-Cousix AIareiage. 

I may now call attention to the remarkable fact that, in everv instance in ea-t 
central Africa in which granddaughter marriage takes place or is indicated in the kin- 
ship system, cross-cousin marriage is also practised, nor is this association of marriage 
forms accidental. AAY have seen that three of the tribes under consideration — the 
AVa Yao, the Ba Ila and the Ba Kaonde — are matrilineal ; a man is succeeded by hi^ 
-ister's son, who thus inherits his mother's brother's widow. AAY are justified in 
taking these three tribes as essentially typical of the gerontocratic marriage, as 
among these peoj^le not only is the custom to be inferred from the nomenclature, 
but is actually followed. 

TlAz. Ydo . — “ An heir, on ^^ucceeding, may marry the wife of his maternal uncle, 
but not if he has previoudy married one of his daughters." A woman addresses her 
husband's sister's child as ” husband." The female cross-cousins are addre-sed 
’■ vdfe." “ Theoretically no marriage would be permitted between a girl and a 
young«"r nisiivatu (cross-coudn) or a stranger unless and until the eldest Vishvani had 
waived his claim. In such a ca-e the prospective bridegroom would give the latter 
a small present.’*^ 

The Ba Ila addre.ss all female cross-cousin^ as ” wife." though latter-day custom- 
only allow marriage with the daughter of the father's sister. 

^ Time only permitted a very 'ihort investigation of these people, and Air. Aleek was not a Me 
to record a full relationship system. 

“ Information given by Air. Aleek. 

® Information sent me by Dr. Aleredith Sa nder^=on. 
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Ba Kaonde . — Marriage i- allowed vrith the dautrhter of the mother's brother, but 
nut with the daughter of the father's sifter. 

The "Wahenga address the wife of the mother's brother as ” wife." and the cro-- 
cousins are called wife " : marriage with them is allowed. 

Th*^ M'angonde address the wife of the mother's brother as wife." but the 
cross-cousins are regarded as brothers and sister'^ and marriage i^ not allowed. 

Fa-diig now to AVe^t Africa, among the Ashanti a man ha> undi-pute<l right oi 
marriage with hi- mother's brother's daughter ; he addres-e^ her as *’ wife." Among 
the blbari. a man calh his mother'- brother's wife udfe/' and he inherit- ln'ri_nith** 
death of his maternal uncle. He may not marry his mother'- brother's daughter or 
any first cousin, but may marry his second cousin-. 

Thu<, in all these ca-es where the old men have a right to marry yruing uiii-. tlie 
young men also have rights. A yining man may have right of acce-'^ tn his niother'- 
brother's wife or he mav inherit his mother’.- brother's willow. Further, he lia- a 
right to hi^ cross-cou-in, his mother'- brother’- daughter. He cannot exerci-e both 
tlie-^ right-, for he cannot marry a mother and daughter at the same time. It 
therefore rreem< reasonable to ^uppo-e that the cro-s-cousin marriage lia- ari-en out 
of the right of access to the mother's brother's wife (or inheritance of the widow) by 
a transference, the daughter being accepted as a wife instead of the mother. That 
the two forms of marriage, that with the granddaughter and the cross-cousin, should 
be found among the same peoples not accidental. If the old men had been able T*> 
establish geroiitocracv, some provision must have been made fur the young men. 
and they -ought lielp from their natural protector-.^ their mother's brotliers. aial 
claimed access to their wive<. whom they would inherit in course of time. If the 
mother s brother promised his daughter in lieu of liis wife, the cros--cousin marriag** 
would Iiave been established.- 

A- would be expected, where -uch marriages are customary, girh are betrothed 
and married verv vouiig. The marriage of immature girls is so cu-tomary among 
tile Ba Kaonde that a Government in<[niry was marie into the matter : it was found 
that girh “ are courted and wed between the age.- id eiglit and thirteen, always })efore 
tliey have attained piibertv ... It is not uncommon for them to he wives tliree or 
four yeans before they are even capable of coitus. 

The close corre'spondence of the kin.-liip system of^the tribes considtued confirms 
the ^ui^position that the cross-cousiu marriage has ari-en from the inheritance of 

^ A curious paradox found ainoiiL^ tlic (ibari Ktliink, i- oue of tho-e “ cxioption.s 

which prove the rule." A man may .-ell hi- -i-ter*.- -on ii\to -hi\ery oiiformation from Air. (;. K. 
Meek) in order to redeem him-elt or lu- own son. 1 he (d)ari are now patrilineal, and 
in-tead of exercisinu their ol)Uu.atioii- to their -i'ter - .-on- tlioy cloini their privileges over 
them. 

- The hearing of this on inother-indaw avohlance i- uhvi(-u-, hut i- too complicated to ])e 
-<ii-. ussed in this paper. 

Melland, op. cit., p. h(5. 
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wive^ irom the mother V hrother. The rever-e oirler nf events is improhahle 
that it need not he di^cii''>e<l. n>)r would it he prohtable here to throiii^^h 
the other pos-ihle oriirin^ of ero---cou-in mairhnze une...inieeted with inheritaneed 

The Oriotx or UnAXOEAT'OHTEn Martiia(.e axd nv oxr. type of C’Ro^sd ’ou^tx 

diARFvIAoE. 

Ill conhdeiinu the origin of the ciistoinarv marriag^- hetwe-ui ])er'^ons -eparate<l 
hv two generation'- two points mu-t he ke[>t dhtinet. Granddaughter-grandfather 
iiiarriage i-^ one tiling, grandmother-grand-riu marriage quite another. The tveo 
torins are a'^-oeiated and mav have oiiginated together, or <.aie may have arisen a< 
a corollarv of the other. While tlie former i- a vindication of the rights of old m»m 
[ uerontocraev pro])er). the latter upholds the heieditarv rights of the young. 

The L^raiiddaughter-grandtather marriage mu-r now he conddered in further 
^letail. It might he thought that the granddaughter marriage belonged to a very 
( arlv stratum of African society, and thi-^ was ray idea before I examined the 
^vstems critically. Such a view would agree well with most of the theories 
i»f primitive organization that favour the existence of a group dominated by an old 
man or ” the old men.'*“ Tliere are. however, serious diriiculties in the way of 
accepting thi<. In the tii->t place, the three most typical sy-tems under coii'-idera- 
tion are matrilineal. and most of those African patrilineal systems that have been 
examined diow signs of pre^dous rnattilineal organization, so that, whatever conditions 
mav have prevailed in the earliest human group, it can be said wdth some degree <.d 
certaintv that itiatfilincal Ada orgmazatioo has preceded pafrilittttd clan orcjanizff- 
lion in Africa. Further, true mairiage rights over relatives imply endogamy. If 
gerontocracv w ere the rule in an earlv matrilineal clan condition, how^ could a man have 
been able to claim a right over liis children's children at a time when he had none over 
his ow n children who belonged to another clan I The rights wmiild have been over 
the sister's children, and only if endogamy were allowed would these have been 
marriageable. However, in a dual grouping of inter-marrying clans some of the graiiil- 
children wx>uld come under the ruling of the grandfather ; but with exogamy these 
children wouhl be unmarriageable. Thus, if a man belongs to clan A and his 
wife to ” B ' a man's daughter's daughter belongs to tlie clan of his wdfe. his son ^ 
daughter to " X." the clan of her mother: but if tliere ever had been dual clan 
groupiim, clan ” X " w'ljuld be the same as ” A. " Tlie grandchildren of the brother 
.md sister areinciiuled as classitlcatorv grandchildren. " The descent of the grand- 
daughters of a brijther would follow' the same rules as that of own grandchildren. 

^ The -«ubjcct lias been dealt with very fully by Fnr/rr, Kiver^ and Westennarvk. 

“ A mure primitive form of dominaiiev id the old men may yet be found, i.e.. dauehltr 
marriage with matriUneal descent. In the only system ot kindiip piiblGhed for the Bu-hnien 
there appears to be evidence for marria-jfe with the daughter, but the information is not quite 
dehnite enough to come to any conclu-ion on the -ubject. vol. slvii, p. 37, Dornan, 

'*Tati Bushmen Ala-arwa^) and their Languag;..") 
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The descent of the sister's grandchildren would be ditlereut. A man could claim 
no right to his sister's son's daugliter, for she mu^t belom^ to a diti'erent clan : but the 
sister's daughter's daughter must belong to a man's own clan, and >o would lie the 
only granddaughter over whom a man could claim any rii^lit^ in a matrilineal ^(U-iety. 
We are told among the Ba Ivaonde (who are matrilineal) that tliis i> the one grand- 
daughter who cannot be married. Marriage with the graiiddaugliter is therefore 
incompatible with matrilineal descent and exogamy and. in fact, all the matrilineal 
tribes among whom it is found are exugamous. Further, had gerontocracy of thi^ 
kind, f.c., the marriage of people separated by tv'o generations, ari-eii among a 
matrilineal people and exogamy not been im-isted upon, we -liould have expected to 
see some signs that the '-ister'.'^ daughter's daughter {wdio the sifter's son'- >i^t"r'- 
daughter) was differentiated from all the other grandchildren, a- >he w’ould have bet-n 
the only marriageable grandchild. In no system is there any indication of thi-. It 
would seem, then, that the marriage with the granddaugliter implies a partial recog- 
nition of the patrilineal system with matrilineal idea>i of exogamy. I w ould -uugt‘<t 
then, that the granddaughter marriage does not belong to the iiu.ligenou- agricultural 
matrilineal stratum, but might be an innovation resulting from the early contact of 
invading Hamites with the indigenous peoples, when change.- took ]>lace which 
resulted in the formation of the Bantu people‘s. It wars a partial attempt on the part 
of the invaders to impose patrilineal endogamous conditicjii-. They must liav*^ 
married the indigenous population, but may also have been wall in g to many their own 
grandchildren, irrespective of clan. This would account for the use of a single wmrd 
for grandchild among the peoples with whom the marriage is customary. Other- 
wise, as indicated above, w’e should have expected one term for the sister s daughter s 
daughter, w^ho must be of the same clan as the speaker, and another for the daughter < 
daughter and the brother's daughter's daughter, wdio must belong to different ones. 
The son's daughter and the brother's son's daughter would belong to tire same clan 
only if dual grouping existed ; otherwise they must belong to dilfererit clans. 

Had this attempt succeeded and the marriage with the grandchild become 
universal, the young men wmuld have had no rights unless they could claim the 
inheritance of widow^s. A certain number of mixed peoj)le might have been willing 
to adopt patrilineal descent and then may have been able to inlierit the widow's of 
the father’s father, but only if these had been of a different clan to themselves. Tliey 
w'ould have had no rights to the w idows of tlie mother's father, nor could they have 
taken the father’s wives as compensation for the loss of the young w'omen. for they 
w^oiild probably have considered them immarriageable, owing to their ideas of incest, 
because they would be classificatory daughter^. ^ 

^ Xote that the Ghari, who are patrilineal, inherit the w'idows of the mother s brother and of 
the matrihneal and patrilineal grandfather, but never of the father. It must be supposed that 
the right to the maternal grandfather's wife must have come about by a compromise between 
the two systems here combine I. 


VOL. LTV. 
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Thus, though the indigenous peoples could not prevent the invaders setting up 
marital gerontocracy, they would have profited little by adopting patrilinv. There* 
fore, where they were able to do so, they clung to the matrilineal rights of inheritance 
from the mother's brother. Possibly their claims to rights of access may have 
influenced their own elders (the mother’s brothers) who. under the pressure of the 
new conditions, might readily have brought about the cross-cousin marriage to coimter- 
balance the number of young girls lost to the young men by the gerontocracy of the 
invaders. In such conditions, when rights of access might have been more insistent 
than was convenient, and public opinion .had already sanctioned the rights over 
children's children among the mixed population, the time would have been ripe to 
allow the transference of the right over a wife of the mother's brother to that over a 
daughter. For, if cross-cousin marriage has arisen tlirough a transference of vife 
to daughter from inheritance of, or access to, the mother’s brother's vdfe. it must 
have taken place in a matrilineal society where paternity was actually recognized. 
Otherwise, instead of offering his wife's child (therefore his own child) to his nephew 
in lieu of his own wife, on strictly matrilineal lines, he must have offered his sister’s 
daughter. If he had another sister besides the mother of his nephew, this would have 
brought about the marriage of the children of two sisters, a form of marriage which, 
as far as I know, does not exist an}wv'here with matrilineal descent ; whereas, if a man 
had only one sister, he would only be able to offer his nephew the latter's own sister ! 

I have thus supposed a state of society where an invading people, acknowledging 
the patrilineal principle, and with no objection to endogamy, were in conflict with a 
matrilineal agricultural people who practised exogamy. It is possible that the agri- 
cultural people already practised cross-cousin marriage, or that they only allowed 
the right of access to, and inheritance of, the maternal imcle s widow, and that the 
cross-cousin marriage arose from the culture contact, as I have suggested. On the 
other hand, their social condition may have been similar to that of the matrilineal 
Nubas of Southern Kordofan, where mating is free between luirelated men and 
women. Both men and women can terminate the marriage relationship when they 
wish and set up new marriage ties ; widows are perfectly free to marry again with 
anyone whom they wish to marry, and old men cannot usually get young girls as 
wives, as is so frequent among the patrilineal peoples. The idea of women as 
inheritable property is non-existent among them.^ On the whole I am inclined to 
favour the view that this may have been the condition of the agricultural people 
before the introduction of gerontocracy. 

The Social Iwportaxte of Inheritable Personal Property. 

If this second supposition should be correct, the foregoing scheme of the contact 
of the two peoples would require some modification. The incoming pa.storal peoples 


^ Own unpublished material. 
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must have introduced two new ideas, patrilinv, and the idea that women could be 
regarded as property. The idea of inheritance of property would have been well 
established, and the duties and jumleges exercised between the maternal uncle and 
the sister's son, an integral part of custom, as among the matrilineal Xubas. If 
these privileges should have included the right of access to the wife of the maternal 
uncle by the sister s son. as is very possible, the way to inheritance in women by the 
sister s son would already have been paved. That rights of access to women and 
rights to property are regarded in the same light by savages is verv clearly seen 
among the Ba 11a. For we are told that Grandfathers hold their goods at the 
pleasure of their grandchildren,”^ and Between me and the collateral grandmother 
[classificatory] on my own side there is no taboo ; I address each of them as mivifianga 
(‘ my wife '), and may treat her as such . . . Tiiis is only an extension of the principle 
that my collateral grandfather's property is mine potentiallv. I mav enter mv 
grandfather’s village, spear his oxen or rob his fields with impunity.”- 

It follows, from the evidence cjuoted in the previous sections, that we cannot 
consider the ahenga and Wangonde with patrilineal descent as the typical examples 
of marital gerontocracy, imphdng the custom to have arisen among patrilineal 
peoples and to have spread to the matrilineal peoples. It is difficult to suggest how 
or why such a process could have been acceptable ; moreover, we should then be at a 
loss to understand how the patrilineal Wahenga had adopted cross-cousin marriage. 

If, as I have suggested before, among the indigenous population the women 
were quite free, then it seems possible that it was this very conflict between patrilineal 
endogamous invaders and a settled matrilineal population that established the 
conception of property in women among the matrilineal people, among wliom, in a 
more primitive condition, it must have been absent, at least theoretically. In 
support of this I would like to emphasize the greater need for tenacity to property 
among pastoral than among agricultural peoples. Certainly in Africa we do find 
curious rights connected with the land, certain individuals being looked up to as 
“ lords of the land.'"^ However, the conception of landed property is quite different 
from ours. The area of land that any man can cultivate is only limited by the amoimt 
of labour he can put on it. It would be impossible for a man to be poor because he 
lacked land to cultivate. The functions of the lords of the land, where these exist, 
seem to be mainly magico-religious. Thus land, from which the food of the people 
comes, is not personally inheritable property,'^ perhaps because, no manure being used, 
no land is cultivated for any length of time. The same is true of house property ; 
although among some tribes the houses of cliiefs and important people are com- 
paratively substantially built and kept in repair for many years, in a general wav 

^ Smith and Dale. vol. i. p. ;)S6. 

- See footnote, p. 2a.“). 

- ( )r literally - fatlier of the land,’* umnuehil' of the Bari and hrfiomjutmgi of the Lotuka. 

•* Land L nsually tribal or communal property. 

s 2 
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a lioiLse is not a permanency, nor would it be regarded as an asset to be inlierited. 
Thus, to the agriculturalist, food and shelter depend upon labour, not upon personal 
property. The outlook of the pastoral ist is entirely different ; his flocks produce 
his food, but they are also real wealth — a realizable medium for exchange at any 
season of the year, in a convenient form, and so are wealth in a way that agricultural 
products never could be. Therefore the importance of inheritance is more essentially 
a part of pastoral than of agricultural culture. Without forniina any conjecture as 
to the social organization of the incoming Hamites. it seems safe to say that once 
friendly relations had begun between them and the agriculturalists, the need of the 
incomers woifld have been for women, while the latter would undoubtedly have been 
attracted to the new form of real property introduced by the pastoralists. 

We have only to suppose the' exchange of needs — women for cattle — to see the 
beginning of the loss of freedom by women among the indigenous people, and 
eventually the ei>tablishment of the bride-price and the crystallization of the idea 
of women as inheritable property. 


Reixcaexatiox. 

Eeincarnation of spirits of the dead in their living descendants plays an important 
part in the beliefs of the Ba Ila^ and Ba Kaonde. Among the Ba 11a tests are made 
when a child is born to ascertain whose spirit it reincarnates, and it is accordingly 
given the name of the dead person. This is frequently a grandparent, though other 
relatives may be reincarnated, and the sex is not necessarily the same. An example 
is given of a chief who was reincarnated in his son’s son : it is also said that a man can 
only be reborn on earth through his sons, not his daughters : a curious fact, as the 
Ba Ila are mainly matrilineal.- 

Similar ideas are found among the Ba Kaonde, among whom spirits are 
reincarnated in descendants, frequently grandchildren, both the children of sons 
and daughters, the sex being immaterial.^ 

In Xorthern Xigeria reincarnation in descendants is also an important belief, 
ilr. Meek tells me that a child who bears a striking resemblance to his deceased grand- 
father would be given his name and treated with the utmost respect by his own 
parents ; he would even be called ” father ” bv his own father. Belief in reincarna- 
tion in descendants, especially in the second generation, is probably widespread, and 
possibly accouids for the frequent repetition of names in the second generation found 
in many African genealogies. That this belief is closely associated with the custom 

^ Smith and Dale, vol. ii, pp. 2, 127, 153 et seq. The subject is a complicated one, and 
probably many ditferent ideas are concerned. 

“ ('(, the Ashanti, among whom reincarnation is important. Clan descent (abiuna) is 
matriline.d. but a man belongs to his father's 7 itoro divUion, {The Ashanti, p. 39.) Capt. Rattray 
tells me that a spirit can only be reincarnated in its own utoro, 

^ Melland. oqj. cd., p. 170. 
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of marriage with the granelmother is evident. If a man not only takes the place of 
his grandfather, but sometimes actually /s his grandfather, it is not surpridug to find 
that he may marry his grandfather's widows who. if the reincarnation has taken 
place, are his oicn Kors. 

It seems probable, though I cannot give p^eci^e evidence for it. that the belief 
in reincarnation in the persons of descendants i< m<jre widely spread than the preva- 
lence of the custom of marital gerontocracy either in the past or at the pre'^ent day. 
There seems no posdbility that marital gerontocracy could have given rise to the belief 
in reincarnation in the second generation. Yet once the old men had been able to 
establish their rights over girls of the second generation, thi^ belief may well have 
pa\'ed the way for the young men to claim a right to marriage with th'T*ir grand- 
mothers.^ In this connection we mav recall the fact that among the gerontoeratic 
peoples considered in this paper, instead of great respect being shown to the grand- 
father by the grandson, he is addressed as friend. ” compeer." and even wife-'^tealer. 

EECAPITn.ATIoX. 

Throughout this paper the rival tendencies of matrilineal and patrilineal 
principles have been recognized : and among the tribes considered, various com- 
promises between the matrilineal exogamou^ and patrilineal gerontoeratic, and 
endogamoiis principle^ have resulted. The Yao, Ba Ila and Ba Kaonde have all 
remained matrilineal and exogamoiis, but have adopted the gerontoeratic type of 
marriage ; they also practise the cross-cousin marriage. The Y ahenga are patrilineal, 
and marital gerontocraev. said not to be practised, is expressed in the use of relation- 
.ship terms : cross-cousin marriage is a right. 

The AVangonde, though similar to the Y ahenga in other ways, <lo in^t allow 
cross-cousin marriage and class the cros^-cousins with brother and Mster. 

In West Africa the Gbari and Koro have patrilineal descent ; the former have 
indications of marital gerontocracy in their system and both inherit the wife of 
the grandfather. 

The Kvambu and Ashanti may perhaps be consi<lered a-' respectively patrilineal 
and matrilineal peoples, only slightly influenced by marital gerontocracy. 

It will be seen that in this paper I have assumed that the granddaughter-grand- 
father marriage, representing the idea of gerontocracy, was the important marriage 
and that the grandmother-grandson marriage followed in its wake because of the re- 
cognition of women as inheritable property. The fourfold reason for the acceptability 
of the grandmother may be summed up : ( 1 ) in the loss to the young men of unmarried 
women of equal age owing to the working of gerontocracy : (2) the fact that, owing to 
this marriage and to the working of the classiftcatory system, all grandmothers need 

^ It is interesting to note that Dr. Ernest Jone^ ha^ found that the reversal of generations 
with the desire to marry the grandparent of the opp,>ite sex and so beeome parent to one's own 
parents is a common phantasy among children. Thi^ phantasy is also associated with a belief 
in reincarnation. Psycho- Annbj-^\^, 2nd edition, chap, xxxviii and xxxix. 
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not be old women, though they may be older than the yoimg men who marry them 
and would probably already be mothers : (o) that although pairing with a partner of 
equal age is natural, there coexists the acceptability of a mature woman by a youth 
owing to the transference of the natural attachment to the mother : (4) and, lastly, 
the beUef in reincarnation may have encouraged a phantasy of identification with the 
grandfather. 

The association of the two forms of marriage may have brought about the 
reciprocal terms of relationship for grandchildren and grandparents found among 
the AVangonde and the Ashanti. The argument that marital gerontocracy came 
about through the inheritance of the widows of the grandparents does not seem 
tenable, though it is true that, if once the inheritance of the widows of the grand- 
parents had become an established custom, there would be a tendency to confusion in 
the use of the terms for grandparents and grandchildren, which might bring about the 
reciprocal use of terms. But to suggest that such a reciprocal use of terms would 
lead men to suppose they had a right to marry their granddaughters is to put the cart 
before the horse : it suggests that the actions of ” savage '' man are instigated by 
some crazy logic dependent on words, rather than that they are the outcome of real 
social needs and that the words themselves express a social usage. 

Distributiox of Mabital Geroxtocracy. 

The geographical distribution of the custom of marital gerontocracy in Africa 
is a problem that can only be tackled very tentatively, for our knowledge on the 
subject is still rudimentary. AYhen I began to write this paper, I only knew of this 
custom in Xyassaland and Bhodesia and hesitated to include Ashanti on the slight 
evidence I then possessed, i.e.. the reciprocal relationship terms used between 
grandchildren and grandparents and the special avoidance of great-grandchildren. 
Since then Mr. Meek has given his evidence from Nigeria, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the same factors have been at work in Ashanti and Nigeria. It is cpiite 
possible that other evidence mav be brought to light from other parts of Africa. 
However, it is probable that it does not occur in those parts of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Uganda and Kenya Colonv where investigation has already been made into 
the social systems of a number of tribes.^ 

The chief evidence for the custom of marital gerontocracy is found among the 
Bantu tribes in Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland. If it is to be ascribed to the 
Hamitic influence among these peoples, it is presumably due to a Hamitic strain in 
AVest Africa, and now^ that the custom has been discovered among the Hausa and 

^ vSince T^Titinsc the above, Mr. H. Incrrains has iziven me the follo\nng information. The 
Wa-Pemba, the so-called aborigines of Pemba Island, the northern island of the Zanzibar ^Sultanate, 
call the wife of a grandson mke ivunrju^ '' my wife,*’ but a man has no right over his grandson s 
wives, thus differing from the Balia, where the wife of the grandson is called tnivinangUy " my wife, 
and a man has every right over her person. (Smith and Dale, op. cit. vol. i, p. 342.) 
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the Koro. a tribe speaking a semi-Bantu language, it is also possible that it mav be 
due to the same source among the Gbari and Ashanti. 

It may be asked, then, why is this cu^^tom absent among Hamiticised tribes in 
Xorth-Eastern Africa ? e have to deal with wave after wave of immigrations of 
cattle-owning Hamites, so that it is not a simple question of the fusion of two peoples, 
but one of recurring immigrations of similar people and their fusion with people^ 
already m i x ed in varying degrees. It soems certain that Xorth-East Africa ha< 
suffered more heavily from these immigrations than other parts, so that, except 
among certain isolated negro communities, patrilineal descent is firmlv established 
and a man normally inherits his father's wives. AMiere this happens, naturallv he 
cannot also inherit his grandparents' "Auves. Thi'^. however, would not prevent him 
exercising rights of gerontocracy if he had ever been able to establish them. In tlii'^ 
area cross-cousin marriage is rare, but there is much evidence for the right to take 
accessory wives from the wife's family.^ An old man is alwavs able to pu^cha^'e 
young wives, and it is probably not without .significance that the bride-price is >0 
generally paid in cattle. Perhaps, then, o^ving to the predominant Hamitic influence, 
there was no need here for the establishment of gerontocratic rights within the 
family in the more definitelv patrilineal areas. 

CoiiPARisox WITH Melanesia, and Coxclusioxs. 

I will now compare the gerontocracy of Africa \\it]i that described by Kivers in 
iMelanesia.^ The similarities are .striking ; in both areas gerontocracv is chiefly as- 
sociated with matrilineal descent,^ and in Melanesia cross-cousin marriage is common 
but not universal, but in the Buin district on Bougainville in the Western Solomons 
the cross-cousin marriage is associated with the marriage with the wife of the father's 
father.^ 

In the Pentecost system (in the Xew Hebrides), where marriage with the daughter's 
daughter of the brother is found, some of the relationdiip terms are used in an 
anomalous fashion. Identical anomalies are found among the Wangonde and Yao. 
In both districts it has been possible to trace the cross-cousin marriage as a modi- 
fication of the marriage with the wife of the mother's brother. On the whole the 
African systems of kinship are simpler, and the use of the term wife for all the grand- 

^ I do not wish to confuse tlie general argument of tliis paper with the di>cussion of another 
form of marriage, that with the wife s brother's da u filter. This form of marriage wa.s tirst 
described by Junot amonii the Ba Thonga, and I wais able to indicate its presence among Xandi 
and Masai. I have since found much evidence for its presence in the Aniilo-E'iyptian Jsudan, and 
Dr. Meredith Sanderson has recorded its practice among the Waheriiia and the Wangonde, I 
consider that this form of marruiL^e, thouizh amonii the la^t tw'o mentioned tribes it is found \\ith 
gerontocracy and cross-cousin marriage, is associated essentially witii the patrilineal principle. 

- of Melanesian Society and Kinship and Social Oryanizafinn. The Fiji system i^ 

patrilineal, as is that of the Wangonde and Wahenga. 

3 Op. cit., vol. ii, pp. and 60. 

^ Rivers, op. cit.. vol. ii, p. 61. 
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cliiugliter:?. of grandson^ a ad grandmother:^, is not found in Melanesia. So that, 

in ilelane>ia. Eiver^ had to infer relationships that are clearly stated in the African 
‘'\>tems. In Africa, though the custom may be on the wane, it has a far more vigorous 
life than in Melanesia. The greatest difference lie^^ in the fact that, in Melanesia, all 
the marriage customs discovered are intimately associated with a dual organization 
<>f society, while among the African tribes in qiie^ti(>n no trace of dual organization 
has so far been described.^ In Melanesia. Rivers considered that the people 
who established gerontocracv were the immigrant section, whose fusion with the 
indigenous population formed that ancient stratum which is characterized by the 
dual organization. 

The points that I have brought forward in this paper are. that the marriage of 
persons separated by two generations is no longer a hypothesis, but in Africa an 
established ^y^tem : the association of this form of marriage with the cross-cousin 
marriage is intimate : both marriages are the result of the conflict between patri- 
lineal and ma trilineal principles. Further I have suggested, that while the former was 
introduced into a niatrilineal society by the force majeure of an incoming patrilineal 
people, the latter came about in a ma trilineal society under the influence of the 
patrilineal principle ; that from this same conflict of cultures arose the conception 
of women as inlieritable property and the custom of paying a bride- price in cattle : 
that this was due to the influence of pastoral people who, owing to the nature of 
their life, are more tenacious of property than the agricultural peoples and are 
actually able to conceive of property as wealth. Thus with the increased importance 
of wealth we see the establishment of arranged marriages. 

I have drawn attention to the connection between marital gerontocracy and the 
reincarnation of spirits in the second generation, and suggested that this belief may 
have paved the way to the grandmother marriage. 

In conclusion I would add that this information has been put together without 
anv reference to any theory of separate origins of customs or their spread due to 
migrations. The similarity between these customs in Melanesia and Africa is 
striking. In both places there is e\fldence for the estabhshment of cross-cousin 
marriage bv means of a modification of inheritance of the mother’s brother’s wife, 
but it is ob\'iou :5 that this marriage may have come about in other ways, and it is not 
necessary to suppose that the same mechanism has been at work everywhere. Further, 
I have been dealing with agricultural peoples all of wiiom have been influenced more 
or less bv pastoral peoples : the immigrations to wFich I have alluded have no 
apparent bearing on the origin or spread of agriculture, which must have taken 
place at an earlier date. 

^ I am aware that ^Ir. Perry considers cross- cousin marriage itself an indication of dual 
organization. (See Children of the Sun^ \V. J. Perr\% chap, xxiii.) But in the present state of 
our knowledge tliis judgment seems to me entirely arbitrary, especially in view of the development 
cf this form of marriage in two distinct localities by means of inheritance. 
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NEANDERTHAL MAN IN :\L\LTA. 

By Sir Arthur Keith, E.R.S. 

ith (iH ((('I'nff fit oj t]if of Doht)}f CfU'e [irlior D^daitf) 

by Mr. George Sixglair. A.M.LC.E. 

[AVith Plates XXXIII and XXXIV.] 

Ix tlie summer of PUS a Committee of the Anthropological Section of the BritiUi 
A>sociatioii met in the Comervatorh? Ofiice at the College of Surgeon> to anumre 
f(.>r the publication of reports from Research Committee.^. Among the report > 
received was one from Dr. Cl. Despott. C'urator of the Natural Historv Aluseum. Malta, 
giving an account of excavations carried out in Ghar Dalani during July and Au^iut 
of 1917. These excavations were conducted on behalf of a C’ommittee of the British 
Association, of which the Chairman was Professor J. L. Myer.> and the Secretary 
Dr. Thomas Ashby. Amongst the photographs which Dr. De^pott submitted 
illustrations for hi^ report was one reproduced on Plate XXXIII. Eight teeth are 
represented : those numbered I and 2 are peculiar in shape : the remaining six 
conform in every respect to the types now prevalent in modern Europeans. A 
glance at this photograph was sufficient to convince anyone who liad made a special 
studv of teeth, particularly those of Ho too tieonderthaleosi^i, that Nos. 1 and 2 belong 
to this strange species of man. and that Dr. Despott's dhcovery had carried the 
distribution of this '-pecies — already known at Gibraltar — right to the middle of the 
Mediterranean. 

On reading over Dr. Despott's report. I was surprised to find that no trace what- 
soever had been found in any part of Ghar Da lam of the culture of palaeolithic man 
— nothing Mousterian, nothing Aurignacian - save a flint knife which I was told might 
be assigned as reasonably to the neolithic period as to the culture of the late cave 
period. The stratum of red cave earth which had yielded the teeth had also contained 
abundance of objects of the neolithic period — pottery, flint scrapers, bone instru- 
ments, ornaments, and others even of a later date. The 2nd molar occurred at 
a depth of only 2J feet (70 cm.) below the surface of the cave floor : the partially 
formed 3rd molar was a foot deeper in the same red earth deposit and nearly 7 feet 
(2 metres) away from the other. 

With archaeological evidence all against me, my letter to Xafnre (Julv 25th. 
1918, p. 104), announcing the discovery of Neanderthal man in Malta, may have 
seemed foolhardy, and it may be well to give here the grounds on which my assurance 
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was based. In Fig. 1 (I) are represented the series of developmental stages which 
end in the formation of an upper molar tooth of the European type : in the lower 
series (II) are shown the corresponding stages wliich end in that peculiar type of 
molar which is found only in man of the Neanderthal type — the type of tooth to which 
I have proposed the name taurodont.^ It vsdll be seen that in both types (Fig. 1, A, A^ 
the crown and neck are formed in exactly the” same way. It is in the next sta^^c 
(B, B) that a difference in the order of development appears : in the upper, the pulp 
ca^dty is being enclosed by a turning inwards of the growing margin of the dental wall : 
a floor or operculum is being thus formed. In C of the upper series the roots are 
being formed, the pulp cavity undergoing an extension downwards into them. In 
D (I) growth has ended ; the roots are now completed. The floor or operculum of the 
pulp cavity, as may be seen from a comparison of stages in the upper series, become.'^ 



FIG. 1. — DEVELOPMENT OF EOOTS AND PULP CAVITY. 

(I.) In an upper molar of European type. 

(II.) In an upper molar of a type peculiar to Neanderthal man. 

(I.) A, the crown and neck beiniz formed on the pulp papilla ; B, a further stage 
where the dentine turns invrards to form a floor for the pulp caA*ity ; C\ the formation 
of the separate roots ; D, the roots completely formed ; E, proximal aspect of 2nd upper 
right molar ; i.r,, inner root ; a.e.r., j>roximal external root. 

(II.) A, B, C, D, corresponding stages of the taurodont molar of Neanderthal man. 
The floor or operculum of the pulp cavity is not formed until the final stage of develop- 
ment Ls reached. E, the proximal aspect of the 2nd upper molar of right side which wa.> 
found by Dr. Despott. A groove on this aspect indicates the junction of the internal and 
external root areas. The operculum is shown and the fissure of entrance to the pulp cavity. 


extended in tlie roots to their tips. The only entrances to the pulp cavity are the 
three openings >situated on the tips of the three roots. In the taurodont molar the 
formation of the floor of the pulp cavity, which takes place at stage B in the upper 
series, is delayed until stage D of the lower series. In this latter form, roots are not 

^ ‘‘Problems relating to the Teeth of the earlier forms of Prehistoric Man," Proc. Boy. Soc. 
of MecLy 1913, vol. 6 {Odontological Section), p. 1. 
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differentiated as separate structures. But their substance can be recognized on the 
body of the tooth (Fig. 1, E. i.r., The floor of the pulp cavity is developed at 

the bottom of the tooth, forming a door or opercidum to the pulp cavitv, its form 
being somewhat reminiscent of the trap-door of the nests of certain spider^. The 
nature of the taurodontal change in tooth formation may be explained by the use ot 
a homely illustration. It is the fashion in Europe to separate the legs of troupers — 
wliich correspond to the roots of the teeth — up to the fork of the thighs. But there- 
have been fashions where the seat of trousers, corresponding to the floor of the pulp 
cavity, has been carried down to the level of the knees, or even to the ankles. In 
teeth of the taurodont form the seat is carried to correspondingly low leveh. or, as 
in this example from Ghar Dalam (Fig. 1. E), carried to the level of the ground and 
thus turned into a skirt. 

Xow, a tendency to taurodonti^m is present to a very limited degree in teeth 
found in men of the modern type ; the tendency is alwavs more marked in the third 
molars than in the first ; it is more developed in lower molars than in the upper. 
But, after a long experience of actual specimens and a wide search of literature, I am 
convinced that a high grade of taurodontism never occurs in modern man d in teeth 
of the modern type fusion of roots frecpiently happens, but this is a totally different 
state of matters. In the most marked examples of taurodontism I have ever seen 
in modern neolithic teeth, the roots, although fused together, yet ha<l their 
independent root chaimels. Xeanderthal man is the only type which shows a 
constant tendency to taurodontism. In the oldest example known, the teeth of the 
Heidelberg jaw, the pulp cavities are relatively and absolutely large : in the teeth of 
the men of Spy the degree of taurodontism is not more than has been seen in teeth ot 
palaeolithic man of the European type. In the teeth of the Gibraltar >kull only the 
tips of the roots have been differentiated ; in this instance the degree of taurodontism 
has reached a characteristic amount. This was also the ca>e in the teeth found by 
Dr. B. B. Marett in a ^lousterian floor in Jersey. The most marked examples yet 
discovered were found at Krapina ; among the Krapina upper molars there are teeth 
which are exact replicas in every respect of those found by Dr. Despot t in Ghar 
Dalam. As Neanderthal people grow old and the crown-^ of their teeth become 
worn, the pulp cavity is filled up to a greater or less extent bv the formation of new 
dentine. Thus, although taurodontism of a high degree is not present in every 
individual of the Neanderthal type, yet it is only in members of this race that high 
degrees of it have been observed. I am also of opinion that, a^ the Neanderthal 
type evolved, this curious feature of the teeth became more emphasized, and that 
taurodontism occurs in a high degree in the later generations of this race. Certainlv 
taurodontism must be regarded as a change of a degenerative nature. At least, it 
is a character which is the opposite of being ])rimitive or simian. If this inference is 

^ I have discoveretl, since this article was written, an instance of taurodontism in modern man. 
It is recorded })y Dr. H. P. Pickerill, Proc. Roy. Soc. of Med.. 1908- 0, vol. 2 i Odontological 
Section), p. loO. 
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right, then the ^neanderthal people in Malta mav be assigned to the later part of the 
history of this race— to the terminal phase of the period of Moiisterian culture in 
Europe. 

In the summer of 1918. as soon os I not to know of Dr. Despott's discovery. I 
proceeded to gather information concerning Ghar Dalam. I found that this cave 
was about five miles from Valletta and was situated on a bay. ilarsa Scirocco., which 
indents the south-eastern corner of the i>land. From one of the inlets at the head 
of this bay. a rocky ravine— the AVied Dalam— cuts into the limestone plateau of 
the island in a north-westerly «llrection. After ascending this ravine from the shore 
for about yards (220 metres), the traveller finds the mouth of the cave on his 
right hand, about 5o feet above the level of the sea. The cave, which varies in 
width from 20 to bn feet and in height from Id to 18 feet, runs in a north-easterly 
direction for 27o feet. At this ])oint it branches in several directions, its total length 



TIG. 2. — SHOWING THE POSITION OF GHAR DALAH AND 
OF BURMEGHEZ CAVE. 


being over TOO feet. It has been formed in one of the basal strata of the island — 
coralline-limestone — and its direction will be observed to lie almost at right-angles 
to the ravine on which its mouth opens. 

In the winter of 1912-13 an exploration was undertaken by Professor Tagliaferro 
and Dr. Despott. who cut a trench across the floor of the cave 350 feet from its 
entrance. In 1914 the exploration was taken over by a Committee of the British 
Association. Vnder its auspices Dr. Ashbv, Dr. Zammit and Dr. Despott cut a cross- 
trench 200 feet from the entrance, and issu<=^d their report in Man. 191b, Xo. 14. p. 17. 
In this report a full account is given of excavation carried out in Ghar Dalam 
prior to 1914. The work of the Committee was continued by Dr. Despott. who in 
July, 191b, cut another cross-trench 115 feet from the entrance. His results were 
published in the British Association Reports for 191 b. Then, in July and August, 1917, 
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Dr. De^pott cut two fresh trenches across the floor of the cave — trench I at 
50 feet from the entrance, and trench II at IlO feet. It wa> in trench II that the 
teeth to be described in this paper were discovered. Dr. De^pott'^ account of the^e 
two trenches and what they revealed i^, publhhed illthi^ Jtnj rnal vol. xlviii. 

p. 214). 

The fact set out in the above account represent^ the state of knowledi^e of (diar 
Dalani in the siminier (d lOlS. when inv letter was published in Ad/O/o . In this 
letter I appealed for funds to assist the ronmiittee in its exploration of this va^t cave, 
and thanks to liberal Mib'^criptions from the late Sir Thomas AVright-on. 5Ir. Ilobert 
Mond and a few others, a ''Um of £150 was placed at the Comniittee*:^ di-po'^aL and 
thus, in Ibis. 1910. 1920. Dr. De^pott was able to explore the greater part ot tlie 
floor of the cave between and also beyond the two trendies he cut in 191b — namely, 
that part of the floor which lies between the o'-hli loot from the entrance and the 
140th foot. His report i^ published in thi< Journal (1923. vol. liii, p. IS). Although 
no further remains of palaeolithic man were discovered, nor was any trace of hi^ 
culture to be seen, vet the new facts which were thus gathered pre>ved most helpful 
in unravelling the age of the cave and of the variou"' <lep()>its on its flour. Helpful 
too. were the papers published bv Miss Dorothy M. A. Bate in the Proccediiff/^ of tin 
Zoohvjical Sociotij of London (191b. pp. 421-439) and in the Geological Ma'jnzi no 
(1920. vol. Ivii. p. 208). in which she describes the fossil remains of animals found in 
the deposits of Ghar Dalani. There has aho appeared in the pages of this Jinrmal 
(1922. vol. lii, p. Ib4) Dr. L. H. Dudley Buxton s valuable account of the people of 
Malta of Xeolithic and of subsequent period'^. 

The circumstances, however, which have placed the most helpful facts at my 
disposal are these. Thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Zanmiit. Rector of tlie University 
of Malta, and of Dr. G. De^pott. Curator of the Malta Xatural History Museum. 

I have had now an opportunity of examining all the human teeth found in the strata 
of the cave, and of comparing their condition of fossilization with that of fossil bones 
from the deeper and older bone stratum of the cave. I may say at once that tlie 
mineralized condition of the teeth which I regard as Xeanderthal is totally different 
from that of all the other human teeth. In their degree of mineralization the-^e two 
teeth are in the same state as are the fossil bones from the upper part of the deepest 
and olde.st fossil-bearing .stratum of the cave. Further, in all their morphological 
characters these teeth are duplicates of types which occur in the Neanderthal race, 
at St. Brelade in Jersey and at Krapina in Croatia, Beyond a doubt Neanderthal 
man did exist in 5Ialta, for we cannot conceive that a neolithic immigrant to 5Ialta 
would gather such teeth from the deposits of a palseolithic cave and carry them to 
this cave in 5[alta. 

Another fortunate circumstance came to my aid in 1921. 5Iy cousin. 5Ir. George 
Sinclair, an able civil engineer in the service of the Admiralty, was stationed in 
Malta. Being interested in palaeolithic cave^, Dr. Zammit suggested that he should 
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make an exact survey of Ghar Dalani — to expose its original rock floor, to determine 
the level of this floor to the sea, to chart the strata as determined by old trenches and 
as elucidated by the sinking of fresh ones, and to map out the sites at which former 
excavations had been made. In his holidays and leisme hours ]Mr. Sinclair threw 
himself into this task, and how completely he has carried it out will be seen from his 
report and plans printed at the end of tliis paper. He sank trenches between the 
mouth of the cave and the edge of the ravine (Wied Dalam), and was thus able to 
trace the strata and rock floor from the edge of the ra\ine into the cave. He sank a 
trench in the talus which had formed below the entrance to the cave. He dug 
trenches \nthin the cave itself until its rock floor was reached. He found that the 
floor was almost on the same plane from end to end of the cave and that its level 
was 27 feet (8*2 m.) O.D. He correlated the deposits from end to end of the 
explored part of the cave and showed that they represent a series of deposits of four 
periods. His observations and measurements place data at our disposal whereby we 
are able to correlate the deposits in this Maltese cave with those in the palaeolithic 
caves of Grimaldi, on the northern shore of the Mediterranean, near Mentone. 

]\Ir. Sinclair rendered me another very important service. It was possible 
that the Maltese of the Keolithic period might have developed, as a local character- 
istic, a taurodontic condition of teeth, although such a condition had never been 
observed in anv race of the modern type. Some 3 miles inland from Ghar Dalam, 
situated on the plateau of the island, about 300 feet O.D., is the \dllage of Imkabba. 
Half a mile to the north of this \dllage is Burmeghez, where the stratum of globi- 
gerina limestone is quarried (Fig. 2). As quarries are extended, great cave-like 
fissures are exposed in the rock. In 1913 one of these fissure-caves was exposed at 
Burmeghez ; it w^as roughly triangular in section. Its apical part had opened on the 
surface of the ground at one time : red soil and other surface d&^ris bad been washed 
through the opening into the floor of the cave by rain-floods. Professor Tagliaferro 
found that neolithic man had also entered the cave at Birrmeghez and had used it 
as a burial place. In 1911: the cave was again examined by Dr. Ashby and 
Dr. Despott ; in the deeper strata remains of late pleistocene or early neolithic mammals 
were found. The Burmeghez cave is of the slanting crevice type ; former investi- 
gators had left untouched the deposits in the recess at the extremity of the downward- 
slanting floor. To the excavation of this recess or pocket Mr. Sinclair applied 
himself. The pottery and objects of culture which it contained were identical to 
those found in the Hypogeum of Hal-Saflieni. wliich lies to the north of Burmeghez, 
midway between this quarry and Valletta. The skulls, most of tlieni very imperfect, 
were of the same types as were found in the Hypogeum, and are therefore of a late 
neolithic people — ^the same people, so we may presume, who frequented Ghar Dalam 
in neolithic times. 5Ir. Sinclair gathered from this neolithic deposit 2.250 very perfect 
human teeth, which I have examined in detail Interesting as the study of these 
teeth has' been, all I need sav now is that no trace of taurodontism was to be seen in 
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tliem. The form of degeneration which was present is that wliicli v\’e are familiar 
with in modern teeth — fusion and maldevelopments of the roots, particularly in those 
ot the 3rd or *’ wisdom** molars. We cannot therefore attribute the.se taurodontic 
teeth from Ghar Dalam. even if their mineralization had been less complete, to 
neolithic men who lived in Ghar Dalam and buried their dead in its floor. 

Before describing the two fossilized teeth it will be well, in the light of more 
recent observations made by Dr. Despott and Mr. S^inclair, to review the circumstances 
which attended their discovery, to discuss the age of the various strata of the cave, 
and the origin of the various objects which have been found in them. In Fig. 3 
there is represented a section across the strata on the floor of the cave at the site 
where the Neanderthal molar teeth were found. The cave here is 29 feet wide and 
its strata almost 15 feet (4*5 m.) in depth. There are four series of deposits. (1) On 



FIG. 3. — SEeTfl>X ACROSS GHAR DALAM AT THE SITE OF TRE>'CH II {110 FEET FROM 
E^'TRA^■CE), WHERE THE NEANDERTHAL TEETH WERE EMBEDDED. 

The points in the stratum of red cave earth ivhere they were found arc indicated. 

The section of strata here depicted is based on data given by Mr. Sinclair and Dr. Despott. 

tlie floor of the cave, and occupying the rece.-ses under the polished ledges which 
project from its side, is a deposit of yellowish-blue clay varying in thickness from 
3 feet near the entrance of the cave to 2\ feet towards its inner part. It is sterile : 
its upper stratum is hard. (2) Over the clay come> a bone breccia— rounded pebbles 
similar to those now on the shore of the neighbouring bay — and so thicklv interspersed 
with fossil remains of three species of extinct elephants and two of hippopotamus 
that fossil bones make up 75 per cent, of the (uitire stratum. At the point of section 
(Fig. 3) this bed. including the boulder layer which caps it, measures 3 feet in thick- 
ness. Near the entrance to the cave tlie breccia layer has a depth of 3?> feet : towards 
the back of the cave it tapers down to I h feet. The fossil bones, as well as the pebbles, 
are water-rolled and smoothed, ainl wlien we remember that this >tratum lies at the 
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level of 30 feet O.D., the same height above the 5Iediterraneaii as that occupied by 
the old sea- be aches of the Monastiriaii series round the shores of the Mediterranean, 
one may legitimately infer that the rolling of the component elements of the bone- 
breccia stratum goes back to the period of submergence when the 5Iona>tirian beaches 
were laid down. In the caves of Mentone the Monastirian beach is represented : 
over it lies a deposit of the Moiisterian period — the period of Xeanderthal man. 
Over the Moiisterian deponts at Mentone are those of the Aurignacian asre. The 
fossil remains which were rolled into the breccia stratum in Ghar Dalam must have 
been remains of animals which had accumulated and become mineralized on the 
floor of the cave — -before the period of Monastirian subsidence, before the Moiisterian 
periofL and before the coming of the AViirm glaciation. These fossil remains of 
the bone breccia, then, may be of various ages, but the latest must belong, on 
Profe'^sor Boule's mode of classifying Quaternary deposits, to the lower Pleistocene. 

(3) Over the bone breccia and its upper layer of rounded boulders comes the red 
cave-earth in which the molar teeth were found. At the point shown in Fig. 3 this 
deposit is 6 feet in thickness ; near the mouth of the cave it reaches a depth of 8 feet, 
wliile towards the back of the cave it tapers down to 4^ feet. This deposit is im- 
perfectly stratified : usually two bone layers may be recognized in it — an upper and 
lower. In position and sec|uence it corresponds to the deposits of the Mousterian and 
Aurignacian periods in the floors of the Grimaldi caves at Mentone, and the nature 
of the fossil remains found in the cave earth is in harmony with this inference. 

(4) The fourth, or superficial deposit, varies in thickness from 1-4 to 2 feet : at the 
section shown in Fig. 3 it was 1-4 feet thick. In the superficial or neolithic stratum, 
at the site of section (Fig. 3) and towards the X.AV. wall of the cave^on the left hand 
as one faces the back of the cave— Dr. Despott observed traces of several neolithic 
hearths. It is quite evident, too, that the neolithic people dug into and disturbed 
the upper parts of the underlying deposit of red cave earth ; shards of their pottery 
have been found as deep as 34 feet below the upper surface of the red cave earth. 
The Neanderthal molars lay at the same level as, and side by side with, the remains 
and objects of cultuie of neolithic man. 

How. then, have teeth assigned to a race which became extinct in Europe with 
the 4[ousterian culture come to be mingled vuth the remains and culture of neolithic 
man ? In the upper feet of the red cave earth, in all parts of the cave, there has been 
found, side by side with neolithic pottery, fossil remains of Hippopotanms pentlandi. 
H. udiHor, Ehphns mnnldrensis, besides innumerable remains of the stag. Cervas 
elaphfs harhafn^. In the lowest pait of the cave earth, above the upper boulder layer 
of the bone breccia, has been found an intact mandible of Elephas mnaidrensis. 
In the deepest part of the red cave earth unrolled remains of this elephant are 
abundant : in one trench, which was cut 4 feet deep in the cave earth. Dr. Despott 
found the skull of this elephant with the vertebra? of the neck in their 
natural relation to the skull. :^howing they came to lie there while still united l>v 
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ligaments and muscles. The:>e aiiinials were alive in the'-e <iucient 5Ialt'-^‘ 
lands when the oldest deposit^ of tlie led clay earth were and. a^ I infer, wiien 

Neanderthal man occupied a 5IoJiterranean land now almost completelv ^ubmerg‘^di. 

The problem of the mix-up of diverge ages in the four upper feet <»!: the red ca\'e 
earth does not concern only those two molar teeth of Neanderthal man : they ar** in 
company with fossil remain^ (.)f two extinct species of hippopotamu-. of an extinct 
elephant, two varieties or species of stag, of a vole, of pleistocene bird- ..nd 
mollusca. Clearly the explanation is that neolithic man dug into tln^ cave earth loi 
several purposes and at many places. Here his dead were buried. At the side of th* 
cave near to where Dr. Despott found the Neanderthal molar'', but about two te* r 
deeper in the cave earth. 5Ir. Sinclair found a lower human molar tooth — that of tin' 
present-day type of man. In its condition of preservation this molar was exactly 
similar to the teeth of deer obtained at the same level of the brick earth. Neolitln* 
man had disturbed the natural records in the upper stiata of red cave earth : l>ur 
we do not, or should not. reject them as reliable documents on this account. A- 
archseologists have had to do in inanv previous instance^, we have in tliis ca^e tt.> 
unravel the confusion wliich neolithic man has Avrought. A glance at the section 
depicted in Fig. 3 shows ledges which project from the sides of the cave : above tli^‘ 
ledges are fissures and recesses in wdiich remains derived from deposits older than 
the red cave earth may lurk. Mr. Sinclair found these rece^'^es to contain fo-^il 
remains which, if disturbed, as they might have been by neolithic or palaeolithic man. 
would fall into the upper strata of the red earth. It was in one cjf those upper rece— e-. 
tilled with red cave earth, that Dr. De>pott found the bone> ot a limb of IL pcnfhhnl'. 
Luckily for my present purpose, the condition of fossilization and the character- ot 
crown and root differentiated these Neanderthal teeth from tho-e ot late palaeolithic 
or neolithic man. with wdiich thev would have been confused otlierwis^^ Further, t]n*ir 
date is pleistocene — verv probablv mi< 1-pleistocene, certain! v poU-51otia-tirian. 

I now come to describe the two teeth. As already stated, they are hard, heavy 
and mineralized : the enamel is of a l)Iuish dark opalescenee : tlie neck and root are 
of a dull chalky grey. Although they were found nearly 7 f«‘er apart and the one a foot 
deeper in the red cave earth than the other, there can be no doubt they are members 
of the same set of teeth. One of them had not completed it- development at the time 
of <leath : its crown and neck are formed, the root part of it'' body (PL XXXIV. 
is not yet developed. This molar uxis in process of eruption. The arrangement and 
conformation of cusps indicates that it was the 3rd molar of the right side : it i- 
therefore from the mouth of a young individual, probably a male, about 10 or 17 
years of age. The other tooth (PI. XXXIV, A^). the one completely formed, hut with 
cusps unworn mve for ail impression on the anterior border of the crown, is the 2nd 
upper molar, also of the right side. A comparison of the crowns of the two teeth 
leaves no doubt in my mind that this is the second member of the series of which the 
erupting molar formed the third and la-t of the series. 
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The following table gives the measurements of the teeth : — 

A. MediO'distal diameter of the crown. 

B. Lahio-lini/ual diameter of the crown. 

C. Medio -distal diameter of the neck. 

1). Labio-lingual diameter of the neck. 

E. Hei'Ait of crown, from tip of cusps to enamel margin of neck. 
E. Length of root, from enamel margin to bottom of root. 
HeiLiht of cusps above hollow of crown. 



A. 

! 

j 

B. 

r. 

i 

1 

D. 

! ^ 

! E. 

r 

F. 

1 


! mm. 

I mm. ^ 

i 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

i 

mm. 

! 

! mm. 

M2 ... 

12 

12 

9-1 

13 

7-2 

15-2 

1-5 

m ... 

10-7 

12-.3 

9 

13 

! ' 

6-7 

11 


Amongst the neolithic teeth I found a few which were 12 mm. or even 12*5 mm. 
in labio-lingual breadth : several, too. almost equalled the medio-distal diameter of 
the two teeth here described. In none of these, however, did the labio-lingual 
diameter of the neck exceed the same measurement of the crown as in the case in 
these Xeanderthal teeth. In none was there the same peculiar formation of body and 
root which these two teeth possess. The operculum, or shutter, of the 2iid molar 
measured 13 mm. by 10*2 mm. (PL XXXI Y. A^). Round three of the borders of the 
<:»percuhim opens tlie fissure which leads to tlie pulp ca\dty. At its fourth border, 
the lingual border (see PL XXXIY. A^). the operculum is continuous with the dentine 
wall of the pulp cavitv between the paits of the body which represent the anterior 
labial root and the lingual root. On the lingual aspect of the anterior internal 
cusp is a cingula r cusp (rjarabelli's cusp) (PL XXXIY, A^). 

The enamel of the ciups is sharp and crvstalline. In both teeth all four cusps 
are well developed, but the ])ostero-internal cusp has a fuller development in the 
2nd molar than in the 3rd. The details of cusp formation differ from those seen 
in the cusps of modern man, particularly as regards the size and length of the postero- 
internal cusp'^. The^e detaih may be studied in the faithful drawings made by 
Mr. Sewell aufi re])roduced in PL XXXIY. In size and form such teeth have been 
-een in no race of mankind except //. )fr'fn/derthaJen^is : in condition of fossilization 
and in the fauna which ke])t them company, in the red cave earth in Ghar Dalam. 
tliey are in their }>ioper plei>tocene setting. So we may conclude with certainty 
that at one time there lived on a land now mostly submerged beneath the iMediter- 
raneaii the peculiar race of men who inhabited a great part of Europe during a long 
>t retch of the Pleistocene period. One aspect of this discovery is quite exceptional. 
At nearlv all other -^ites where Xeanderthal man has been found the remains of his 
culture have abounded : but here no sign of his handiwork has been seen — onlv 
the>e two humble members of his <lental series. 
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(IHAR DALAM AXD THE EURAFRICAX LAND BRIDGE. 

By George Sixclatr. A.^M.I.C.E. 

With S0f}..e ad(litm>>i htj Sir Arthur Keith. 

Ghar Dalam has been the scene of manv inve.stigations over a great number of 
years by diherent scientists and others wliose object, however, has invariably been 
the salvage of animal or other remains, in Avhicli the cavern is particularly rich. 

The investigation of which this paper is the i^sue was undertaken at the desire 
of Professor Zammitt, Rector of Malta Ihiiversity. to throw some light, if possibh*, 
on the manv physical problems of the cave and its deposits and to endeavour to get 
them into soiue sort of order and perspective. 



IT<.. 4. — THC KAstERX FART OK MALTA, SHOWING Ro^ITIt.JN or 

CAVK AND MARS A srIRUCLO. 


Pliti' (i}>d Sections of Ca’trr/K 

The first thing necessary for our own and further explorers’ use wa'> a plan and 
sections of the cavern. Only tlie front part of the cave, 270 feet in length, is dealt 
yfith here : beyoml the limits shown in the drawing (Fig. 7) the cave branches 
backward- in <e\eral directions, following labyrintliine fissures in the rock. In 
these hintler branches falls of roof and other obstacles are such that extensive 
exploration of these portions are unlikely ever to be undertaken. 

T 2 
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Cross-sections of the ca\'e were proved by sinking further trenches and drmng 
s’liort headings under the overturned rocks as required. Cruss-trencheN 2sos. 1 and 2 
were continuation^ of the excavations made by Dr. G. Despott in 1910-18, and Xo. 0 
a continuation of Dr. Ashbv‘s trench made in 1014. 

In aU these caries the material met with between the bottom of the old trenches 
and rock floor was a dense la\'er ot yeUowislL-blue plastic clay tree from v-=tones and 
containing no animal remains of any sort. 

The rock bottom expo.-ed was worn and uneven, but free from or other 

irregularities. The rock comists of the upper layer of lower Coralline Limestone ol 
the ilalta series and is of wLat is termed locally seconda.*' or second quality. 

Xo previous excavations had been made outside the cave, the writer (G. 8.) 
being the first to break ground there. 

The upper trench immediately outside the entrance was siuik with the object of 
Hnding, if possible, the original sill of the cave (Figs. 6, 7). The upper 1 feet consisted 
(jf cave debris brought out by previous excavators, and the next 54 feet wus a dense 
uustratified deposit of torba clay, apparently mixed with red soil, and altogether 
(jf a coarser description than the flne torba silt found in thin layers at corresponding 
levels inside the cave. Xo organic remains of any description v/ere found in this 
layer. Immediately under this w^as a deposit of large angular stones and boulders, 
closely packed and wedged together, but with abimdant animal remains intermingled. 
The remains were chiefly hippopotamus, with some elephant, but no sign w'as seen of 
Aag or corresponding smaller mammal, with the exception of one vertebra un- 
identified. The trench, how^ever, was more in the nature of a shaft, and the variety 
oi the remains found cannot be taken as conclusive. 

At a depth of 14 feet the w'ork had to be abandoned, the dimensions and size 
of boulders being such as to preclude progress in the time available. The animal 
remains w^ere fully mineralized and blackened, and apparently corresponded to those 
in the breccia deposit of the cave. 

A further trench w'as dug on a lower level at a dhtance of 85 feet from the entrance 
with a view to picking up the stratification (Fig. G). At a depth of 2 feet a foundation 
of a building with a torba beaten floor was uncovered, with numerous Roman or Punic 
})ot.sherds in the debris. The level of this floor is about 11 feet above the Wied. so we 
may conclude that at least 2.090 years ago there was no (piestion of flooding at thi< 
level. A layer about 5 feet tliick of torba, free from earthy matter and containing 
no organic remains, covered the rock bottom, which wus reached nt a level of about 
23 feet below' the floor sill. This corresponds to the level of rock bottom in the cave, so 
we may infer that the bed of the cave and of the approach are more or ie^^ uniformly 
hw'el, and that there is no rock sill to the cave proper. The heavy ileposit of boulders 
met with in the trench under the overhanging entrance is no doubt the iwalt ol 
continual breaking away of the arch, and has served to retain the dep(»sits within 
the cave. The configuration of the haunches of the entrance i^ '>uch that there i'^ 
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insufficient cover for the entrance itself ever to have been more than 20 or 30 feet 
in advance of the present line. 

The rock bottom of the Wied was checked from the <lepth of an old well opposite, 
which showed a trickle of running water on the rock floor. This rock bottom is some 
2 feet above sea-level and about 22 feet below the cave floor. 
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Cave Deposits. 

The longitudinal section (Fig. 6) shows the extent to which the cave depodts 
have already been excavated, and an attempt ha:^ been made to co-ordinate the strata, 
taken as far as possible from the sample pillars left in situ and also shown on Fig. 7. 

Taking into account the magnitude of the cave and the conditions under which 
the deposits were made, the strata are siitliciently uniform to permit of an attempt 
being made to group them. 

The rock floor of the cave Avas found to be practically level throughout, and the 
deposits, varying in thickness in ditterent parts, may be siunmarized as follows : — 

(1) Sterile la vers of yellowish-blue clay, about 3 feet deep, which covered the 
w'hole rock floor as far as it has been excavated ; it is a slightly stratified dense layer 
of plastic clay, entirely free from animal remains. It represents a long period of time 
when the cave was flooded with water heavily charged Avith silt. The deposit is 
singularly even and well-defined, and little change seems to have occurred in the 
physical conditions during its deposit, unless the slight stratification of the blue and 
yeUow clays represent periodical modification in the flooded conditions. The upper 
skin of the clay deposit is hardened into a cake about 1 inch thick, forming a suffi- 
ciently hard floor for foothold for the animals Avhich Avere afterwards to frequent it. 

(2) Bone Breccia, including the OA^erlying rounded boidder layer. 

The breccia stratum, about o feet in depth, is at once the most interesting and, 
in a way, the most disappointing of the caA^e deposits. It is so dense and hard in 
places that only occasional fragments can be identified, ^^^le^e it is free from stalag- 
mitic infiltration the animal remains can be isolated more or less and present many 
curious features. In the first place, they are so numerous as, to represent about 75 per 
cent, of the material of the stratum. They occur in utter disorder. The degree of mineral- 
ization differs ; generally they are almost black in colour and intensely mineralized. 
The smaller pebbles which occur AAuth them are of similar colour and Aveight. A large 
proportion of the bone fragments are rolled into pebble form, so much so that it is 
often difficult to decide off-hand AA^hich is bone and Avhich is stone pebble. The remains, 
so far as they can be identified, are chief! A" hippopotamus and elephant. The pebble- 
like rolling of the bones can onh" haA’e been brought about by the action of water 
washing to and fro. ^Miether this occurred before or after mineralization is uncertain*. 
They Avere rounded in sitv, for the sides of the central trench in which they are con- 
tained are highly polished — just such a polish as Ave find in the ])est clas> of neolithic 
pottery, believed to have ]>een effected with bone implements. 

The bone layer marks a definite epoch quite difierent from the underlying and 
OA’erlying depo^its, and represents a long period Avhen the cave Avas at least partly 
dried out and the climate genial, if not tropical, folloAA'ed again by a prolonged period 
of flood or submergence. The breccia is covered by a boulder layer some 12 inches 
thick of large rounded pebbles and small boulders worn smooth, in the manner found 
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uii <ea-beaclie^. The boulder^ were no doubt derived from the roof and Wcrlls of the 
r-ave under the action oi fro-^t. 

(o) Red Earth Lof r>. 

The total depth of these layers overlying the breccia is about 7 feet, and they 
<o.>nsi;-.t chieflv ot the red vegetable soil of the idand, tvith alternating thin layer'' of 
’* torba *' clay in the upper portion. 

The red soil is the product of disintegration of the Maltese rocks and must have 
been very plentiful at one time to support the tropical vegetation that no doubt 
existed when the elephant and hippopotamus roamed the coimtry. ** Torba is a 
non-plastic earthy clay, of which extensive plei-tocene deposits exist in the ground 
adjoining Marsa Scirocco. 

About o feet down in the earth layer is a vr ell-defined bone layer a few inches 
thick, the principal remains being stag. A substantial bone layer occurs also at the 
bottom of the earth deposits, also chiefly of stag remains. 

Elephant and hippopotamus remains are found in the bottom part of the eartli 
layer, partly inteiminsled vcith the lo\ver boulder laver. These remains are said to 
be in a different -rate of mineralization to tho.^e in the breccia, but the vuiter 
iiiciiiied to the view that they belongr to the breccia deposit, being displaced by the 
violence of fl-ooding, oi have been deposited and bleached on the rocky ledges, to be 
a Iter wards intermixed with the later earth depodts. 

AVith the exception of the bone and torba layers referred to, the whole of the 
rarth layer is remarkably uniform in character, and was e^fidentlv deposited over 
kins: period- when the cave was flooded. 

(4) Surface Iji'j-r. con-i-tin^ of the superficial boulder laver. cave fl.oor and 
pebble laver under it. 

The superficial boiflaler layer which previou.s investigator- found strewn on the 
-uriace to a depth of '1 or d feet, was composed of stone:> roimded bv natural 
w^*at1iHring. The vadlev < >ut-ide is plentifullv -trewn vdth such atones, and it may be 
th.u the boulder- in the cave were brought in by human ageiicv. in the Bronze Age, ta- 
p‘uhaps earlier. The plentiful potdierds in the cave show that it was inhabited fora 
Cl Hi-iderable pmiod. and it i< more than likelv that the inmates built themselves rough 
-le-lter walk. roun<l their .-eparate pitches, both for privacy and for comfort. Ther- 
i' ]\ ') evi ( {(‘lY o of flooding of the cave -ince Xeolithic times. The cave floor contains on 
the -urface Bhonician and Roman renuuns. with Bronze Age and Neolithic potsherds 
in plenty, and but little deeper down. In the pelible laver under it Neolithic 
I'otdienk are fairly pleiilif\fl. with occadonal flint and stone implements. Thu 
p'‘bl)le layer con.-i-t'^ eu -mall stone- closely packed together, but not rounded in the 
'ame manner as tlie lower boulder depo-it. The stones of the pebble laver may have 
rallen from the roof and sides of the cave under the action of frost or mav have been 
-et as flooring by the Neolithic inhabitants. 
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Xeolitbic potsherds have occasional! v been reported from the middle part of the 
red earth layer. Mineralized remains ot hippopotamus have, however, also been 
found with, and even over, such potsherds. The early excavators of the cave did iK»t 
always leave precise records of where they had dug, and later evidence may be mis- 
leading on this point. The impre>sion conveyed by a cross-section of the red earth 
is that it was uniformly deposited. 

Before attempting to deal with the times at which these four strata have been 
formed it is necessary to consider the circumstances under which the cave came into 
existence. This in turn involves the formation of the surrounding land surface. 
Xo satisfactory explanation of the presence of the bone depo.sits is possible without 
a brief stu*^'ey of the physical conditions obtaining in Malta in the pleistocene period. 

Eurafrican Land Bridge. 

It has long been accepted that, during recent geological times, Europe and 
Africa were connected by a land bridge between Sicily and Tunis, of which Malta 
now forms one of the few remaining Links. The physiography of this bridge and its 
place in the chronological table is of the first importance, but no attempt seems to 
have been made to arrive at any definite conclusion. It may be well to remind the 
reader that it is 55 miles from Ghar Dalam to the nearest point of Sicily, 150 miles to 
the nearest point of Italy. 190 miles to the nearest point of Tripoli, and to reach the 
cave from Cape Bon in Tunis, the land journey being necessarily made by Sicily. 
230 miles have to be traversed {see Fig. 5). 

The following notes are put forward in the nature of a first suggestion towards 
the production of a working hypothesis. 

Period of Elevation. 

The basis of any studv of the land bridge must of necessity be made on the 
>oimdings of the published Admiralty charts. 

Mil ether the land rose or the sea fell is of minor importance as regards Malta, 
although it might be all-important in dealing with a large continental area where 
land elevation was not likelv to be so uniform as a depression of sea-level would be. 
It is proposed to treat the difference in levels of the Mediterranean as being uniform, 
ignoring faults and change of dip. This sea may be roughly divided into two great 
basins east and west, each having stupendous depths of over 2,000 fathoms,^ divided 
by relatively shallow water between Sicily and Africa. 

Professor Hull mentions a pos.sible elevation of 300 feet, but 300 fathoms, or 
1.800 feet, would be necessary even to connect the two continents and leave some 
margin over. Professor James Geikie's estimate of 3.000 feet must be much nearer a 
true estimate. 


^ 12,rK>0 feet (3,700 metres). 
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Only a minimum elevation of GOO fathoms ^\ill give a satisfactory explanation of 
all t!ie land changes which have affected the whole ilediterranean basin, connecting 
Spain and 3Iorocco : the Balearic Islands with Spain : Sardinia and Cor^^ica with 
Italy : Tunis vith Sicily and Italy : drain the Adriatic and the .Egean. except for 
some isolated lakes ; and connect Cyprus with Asia Elinor. The nortli coast of 
Africa, if raised 600 fathoms, would not be affected materially except at the land 
bridges to Sicily and Gibraltar. This elevation of 600 fathoms, or 2).6<J(» feet, mav 
]>e a little over the mark, but for the present argument it is proposed to adopt it. 
The higher land in IMalta to-day is about 700 feet above sea-level, so that, if no allow- 
ance is made for subsequent denudation, the highest peak of land bridge would have 
been some 4,300 feet O.D., but the greater portion of the bridge would have been 
much lower. Ghar Dalam was situated on the shoulder of this ancient peak. 

The Maltese rock series had its origin in Pliocene marine formations, involving a 
steady elevation above the surrounding sea. Xow one of the most striking phvsical 
features of Malta is the denudation of the eastern half of the island, where strata, 
having a total thickness of 400 feet, have been worn away. The limit of denudation 
is sharply defined and the division runs practically north and south. The possibilitv 
of direct sflacial action must be dismissed, and ever\dhing points to marine agencies, 
modified, of course, by sub-aerial erosion over a long period of time. Professor Leith 
Adams, who did an immense amount of pioneer geological work in Malta, held this 
view about 1S60. and was of opinion that denudation was the work of a secondarv 
depression below sea-level. The erosion may liave taken place as the plateau of 
land, the remains of which now forms Malta, rose gradually above the >ea. The rock 
perhaps had a much less degree of hardness than to-day : it was open to the full force 
of storms from the eastern ^lediterranean basin, and erosion being assisted by the 
gentle dip of the strata, we have a very satisfactory explanation of the present form 
and character of the eastern half of Malta. The present remaining high land in 
Malta would have been sheltered from the west by high grouiul extending west of 
Gozo, which no doubt has been greatly reduced in area, the cliffs standing some 
400 feet above the sea. We are assuming, therefore, that AVied Dalam was fully 
formed during the early stages of the elevation of Malta, and it is probable that 
(4har Dalam aDo wa^ formed at the same time, age^ before any of the present cave 
deposits were laid down. The rock floor of the Wied was lowered some 20 feet below 
the rock floor of cave probably at some sub'-equent period. 

Fig. 5 .shows in outline the extent of the land bridge base<l on the 600-fathom 
r-ontour. One of the striking features of this reconstruction is the great inland 
depression between Malta and Africa, extending some 2no mile< long and from 40 to 
InO mile.s vide. This depre.ssion (Fig. o. salt lake) must have drained a great portion 
of the northern coast of Africa and soutliern slopes of Sicily, and was cut off from 
])oth east and west Mediterranean basins. It covers a large proportion of the whole 
area of the bridge. The western lip of the depression, between Sicilv and Tunis, over 
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which the water contained in the depression would flow to the western Mediterraneaii 
basin, lies at a depth of 197 fathoms, and soundings westward indicate a tomioiu 
channel leading into the western basin, as if at some time a great stream had flowed 
over this lip. It is SO miles from Cape Bon in Tunis to Sicily. Unfortunately, the 
soundings at the eastern lip are not so numerous. Tliis lip is between Malta and 
Tripoh. at a depth of about 250 fathoms, Xo additional soundings are available to 
diow whether a '^^tream overflowing this lip formed a cliamiel into the eastern basin 
or whether the true lip was at a higher level seaward. MTien the eastern basin broke 
through into the depression, very substantial erosion of the sea bottom may have 
taken place. Had this erosion amounted to as much as 50 fathoms, maldng a contour 
of the original depression at the 200'fathom line, it would account for the normal 
overflow through the western lip and the formation of the western channel. In 
this case the depression would have been of substantially greater area than indicated 
on chart. In the absence of any such indication, hou'ever, we can only assume that 
the actual Hp was at the 250-fathom line, so that tliis depth gives the limiting area of 
the lake enclosed in the depression. 

During the elevation of the land bridge the depression must have been left filled 
with salt water. If the rainfall greatly exceeded the evaporation over a long period 
of time, causing a continual overflow, the salinity may have been reduced to vanisliing 
point. With greater evaporation the salinity would be increased with a corresponding 
reduction in the area of the lake. A large area of land, drained into this lake. 

Ghar Dalam is situated in a deep, rocky valley discharging into a large land- 
locked harbour known as Marsa Scirocco. as shown on Fig. 2 in the preceding part of 
this communication. Before the present investigation was undertaken. Mr. C. Pdzzo. 
an eminent Maltese geologist, had already formed the opinion that this harbour 
represented what is left of a large fresh-water lake. Certainly the configuration of 
the adjoining country and the large drainage area agree with this suggestion, and in 
considering the configuration of tlie land bridge it is difiicalt to put any other inter- 
pretation on it. The seaward side of thi- harbour and the bottom have undergone 
a condderable amount of cliange during recent times, and it is not possible to define 
the limits of this lake duiiTig the p^eriod of maximum elevation. It is ccitain. how- 
ever, that it wvts iQueh larger than at present. The level of this lake Scirocco 
wmfld have been about 25'J fathoms, or 1,500 feet above the level of the great '* land- 
bridge ’ lake, and the diwance between them w*ould have }»een only 12 miles. The 
contour of the gn-at laud-bridge * lake show's an estuary lieading in the direction 
(jf Marsa Scirocco. and the inference is that the rw'o w'cre connected by a fresli-waiter 
stream of coiwiderable volume flow'ing through a chain of smaller intervening lakes. 
Such a disposition of land, river and lake may throw light on the bone deposit.-^ in 
Ghar Dalam. 

One of the characteristics of the bone deposits in the breccia is the preponderance 
of hippopotamm remains (//. fentln)f(U). The ex]>lanation accepted hitherto is that 
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the carea>e^ were war^he'l into the oa^'e by floods in the adjoiniiiL!, valiey— the Wied 
Dalani. Thi^ V\'as flrst })Ut forward by eaie of the earlier explorer'^ ai the cave ati.l 
<ioe< not ^eeni to have been challenged. If the sugize'stiou rutde above to tii^ 
<lenudation of the eastern portion of i\Ialra i^ vcell founder h A\ded Dalani never had .t 
srieater watershed than at present. This watershed is quite inadequate to account 
tor :riicli violent floodinLt of the valley would be neoe-sary ro drown and -wet^p 
a wav the^e animals, and there is nothing in the coiifigurati(jn ot the valley to induct.- 
"Ucli an eddy as woubl can've the cave to trap the diverted floating carcase- into tlc^ 
cavern. Circumstantial evidence has been adduced in the wear and uridercutting <>1 
the cave sides, but the.-e are much niore likelv to be due to mai iin* <iction. a - alreadv 
suggested. 

If we suppose that the animals who-e remains abound in the cave ven* diiven 
northward from Africa bv some compelling instinct, and following or uuided b\' 
watercourses or rivers, they would ultimately have found them-elve-- on the shores 
of the great ” land-bridge " lake. This obstruction to furtluu’ progress nortliward-- 
would nece.ssarilv have divided the >tream ot immigrants, one-half turning we^twaixk 
towards Sicily and the other half eastwards towards ^lalta. Following tli*^ eastern 
.>hore of the land-bridge lake, perliaps the tir^r, or at least the lirst inqmrtanr. 
fresh- water stream leading northward which tluw encountered vould have ])iM_uithat 
from Marsa Scirocco, from whence it is but a -^tep to Ghar Dalaiu. "We may a^'Sume 
therefore, that over a long period of time large herd< of hippopotami freijueuted the 
lake Scirocco and its tributaries. (*aves arc not numerous in t]ii> area, (thar Dalam 
being the only one of any size now above water in thi-? region. To an en<juirinu race 
of immigrants the presence of the cave, probably \\dth a flooded cutraiicto migiit soon 
have attracted muubers of hippopotami for the shelter it offered from a tropical Min. 
It might also have become the liaunt to wliicli, over a long period of time, the-e 
animals crept to die, or were pushed ashore by their companion- wlmn '^iek. Tin- 
multitude of bones in the breccia deposit is so great that the only acceptable exphura- 
tion i- that the floor was paved witli the trampled skehuoiu of animaG ov.-r a verv 
long period of time. Or is it po-dble that Paleolithic man in iMalta. at Solutre 
and rfedmost, gathered the carca-es of hi^ ptey at the ^ite of their <lweliinL^< or did 
they use the cave as a meaii'^ ot tni})ping tlieir large game ? 

Pn f b id ( [f Dtp rt s >■ lo n , 

The next and mure diflicult proiflem is to attem]^t to l:x the variou- <tage.^ r-f 
depre^'-ion of the land bridge in chronohmical or<ler, so a.'? to connect the cavt* (h'posits 
with the Vtirhuu movement.'?. 

WV juive a<'-umed a maximum elevation of b.boO feet followcil by a corre'^poiuling 
:?ub^idence. and the time taken for such subsidence, if orderly, we must ])resume to 
have been very great. Yv'e cannot say, it we confine our attention to the geological 
records of Malta alone, whether it was a regular progression or subject to periods of 
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stagnation or even re-elevation. The best we can hope for is a basis on which to 
assess the time of the various stages in the general depression. 

AMiere Wied Dalani enters ^larsa Scirocco there is a rocky promontory extending 
under the sea (Fig. 4). Situated on this promontory and laid out in a properly 
reticulated plan is a remarkable series of bell-shaped reservoirs cut in the rock. These 
tanks are some 10 feet deep and 10 feet in diameter and are at present situated feu* 
the most part with nearly their whole depth under sea -level, although some exist 
actuallv under the water and some above it. 

The origin and purpose of these reservoirs is obscure, but the important point i-' 
that Professor Zammit assigns them definitelv to Phoenician origin, say. 2.500 years 
ago. 2s ow. it may be said with certainty that, for whatever purpose these tanks were 
made, whether for the storage of water, grain or olive oil, not only would it have been 
impossible at that date for them to be carved out under water, but the porosity of the 
rock is such that their contents would have been rapidly spoiled in such a situation. 

e may assume that they were used in connection with the trade of the Phoenician’^, 
as an important settlement can be identified in the immediate tucinity, and Marsa 
Scirocco was probably used as a trading base. In such a case we might expect them 
to be as near the shore line as possible, and if we allow the whole depth of the tank 
clear of the water level and a margin of 15 feet over this to allow of any submerged 
tanks and give some working freedom, we have a depression of 25 feet recorded 
during the last 2.500 years, or 1 foot in 100 years. This fact is in itself a sufficiently 
remarkable one to warrant attention. The depression is rapid and probably still in 
progress. Search has been made for some check, and two cases have been found on 
the other side of the islanrl which confirm the estimated rate of depression and show 
it to be an even one and not a tilt. 

At the head of St. Paul's Bay is a small fort bearing the arms of Grand Master 
Perellos and dated ITIG (Fig. 2). The outer bastion wall is now partlv submerged 
to the extent that the sea is level with the upper edge of the lowest course of masonrv. 

The second case is a similar fort at Cala San Marco, where identical conditions 
})revail, the sea also being about level with the top of the lowest masonrv course. 
This fort is rather more exposed than that at St. Paul's Bay. and the sea has breached 
the bastion wall entirely, so much so that it is reasonable to say that, had it been 
originally built at the present relative level, it would long since have been swept 
away. 

In both these cases it may be assumed that master builders, like the knights, 
would neither have run the risk of damage by sea nor have built a single course of 
masonry under water, with its attendant difficulties, if, as in both these cases, all 
trouble and risk could have been avoided by building on higher rock a few feet further 
back. 

The estimated rate of depression of 1 foot in 100 years would fit these two cases 
very well, 1 foot representing the depth of masonry and the other for margin, which. 
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with a beach slope of about 7^. would place the building lo feet back from the edge of 
the sea. 

Sir Arthur Evans^ has produced evidence that points on both the north and south 
coasts of Crete have sunk about 13 feet since the Roman period — 13 feet in 2,000 
years. At the western extremitv of Crete, however, he found evidence of land 
elevation amounting to 10 feet in about 2.000 years. Such observations, while in 
keeping with the belief that Metliterranean shore lands have been sinking in historical 
times, also illustrates the fact that subsidence is not uniform. 

Old Sea Beaches. 

At the present time geologists are concentrating their attention on siirns of 
former land submergences (or sea elev^ation), which are to be detected round the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The raised beaches, wliich are the sources of our evidence 
of pa^t periods of submergence, are above the sea and are th\iN accessible for direct 
iux'estigation. Prof. Ch. Deperet, whose observations and conclusions have been 
accepted by Prof. Sollas {Proc. Geolog. Soc.. Jan. 10th, 1023 ; Nature. 1023, vol. 111. 
p. 332), recognizes four periods of submergence, at least three of them lying within 
the Pleistocene period. The most recent, the Monastirian. is marked by raided 
beaches, which occur about 05 feet O.D. In one of the caves near Mentone this last 
period of submergence is represented by a raised beach 25 feet O.D.. corresponding 
in level to the rock floor of Ghar Dalam. Over the raised beach at 5Ientone are 
cave deposits amounting to 33 feet in depth, the bottom stratum representing the 
penod of Mousterian culture, the rest being tlie Aurignacian period. "We inu>t 
suppose that Malta shared in the general submergence of ^lediterraiiean lands whicli 
occurred some time before or in an early part of the period of Mousterian ciiltun*. 
and that the floor of Ghar Dalam in this submergence wa-> flooded by the -^ea. Still 
older periods of submergence are represented bv the Tvrrhenian feet) ^eries of 
})eaches ; older still by the ^lillazzian at Ibl feet, in which occur traces of early 
Mousterian culture as well as those of the Acheulean and Chellean neriods, Highei- 
^till is the Sicilian series of beaches — 330 feet. AVere mo<lern 5Ialta to be submerged 
330 feet below its present level the greater part of its land with its living things wouhl 
dhappear below the sea. The last-named series of beaches are believed to have been 
formed in the cold phase which occurred in the latter part of the Pliocene. 

Of much more moment fur students of pre-history are the periods of land elevation 
which raised bridges from the bottom of the sea and thus made possible an inter- 
(diange of faunas and population between Africa and Europe. The land bridges and 
the beaches formed during the periods of elevation, with all their traces of man and 
beast, lie now hundreds of feet below the sea. We can get no help in the solution 
of our present problem from them, for they lie beyond our reach. We have, therefore, 
to fall back on caves situated on these old land bridges — such as Ghar Dalam — and 


^ Xnfnre, 1023, vol 112. ]). 661, 
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by a study of the records yielded by the deposits of their floors see what light can 
be thrown on the periods of land elevation, and of the migration of man and beast. 

Iiak' of Sabsldi aCC, 

At the rate of 1 foot a century it would take 360.000 years to bring the land- 
bridge which lias been outlined above to its present point of submergence. Kven 
if we take the minimum amount of elevation — 1.’200 feet — needed to coimect Malta 
to Afiica via Sicily, and allow a subsidence at tlie rate of 2 feet a century, it would 
take 60.000 vears to cut Malta adrift from an African union. At the same rate it 
woul<l take 25.000 years to separate Alalta from Sicily and Italy, for we must suppose 
that the European part of the land bridge has subsided 500 feet at least. And vet 
geologists and prehi:?torians talk in the most lisht-hearted way about the existence 
of a land bridge which united Africa and Europe and served as a highw^ay for the 
migration of races and cultures in the Aurignacian period, the beginning of which 
cannot be placed earlier, on justifiable evidence, than 2O,000 B.c. Either the relative 
changes in sea- and land-level take place much more rapidly than we believe at present, 
or the inter-continental land bridge, of which Malta is a mere fragment, must have 
disappeared at a much earlier date than has been supposed hitherto. Somehow 
Xeaiulerthal man reached Malta. Did he come by the land bridge, or was he in these 
earlv times alreadv a sailor ? 

Those who have studied the fossil and animal remains of Malta and of other 
islands of the Mediterranean^ find that, in the latter part of the Pliocene period, these 
islands must have been united to both Africa and Europe, for their faima was simflar 
to that of the adjacent lands. The subsidence of the land bridge and the separation 
which ensued towards the end of the Pliocene period must have isolated the islands 
of the Alediterranean for a period of long duration. The animals of the islands 
during this period evolved into distinctive species. Then, at one point in the Pleisto- 
cene. and apparentlv at one onlv. the Mediterranean islands again became linked to 
the continent, allowing forms such as the stag, the bear, wild goat, wild sheep and 
fox to reach Malta and other Elands. It was the exi>tence of this Pleistocene land 
coimection, we may presume, which permitted Xeanderthal man and other Pleistocene 
mammals to make their appearance in Malta. 

The level of the rockv floor of Dalam cave and a consideration of the natme of 
the four strata deposited on it will help to throw some light on the Pleistocene land- 
bridge. The original floor of the cave is almost at the same height above the sea as 
the floor ot the Grotte du Prince, one of the Grimaldi caves, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean at Mentone. On the floor of the Grimaldi cave are beacli deposits 
12 feet in thickness belonging to the Alonastiriau series, laid down by the sea during 
the long temperate phase which preceded the last or AVlirm glaciation. The deposits 

^ I>r. Porsyth Major, Pror, Zool. Sue Lot'll p. 62s. M. Boule, de 

Grimaldi, vol. 1, 1906. 
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root portion beinir yet unfornied. 

3. 2nd upper milk molar of ri;:ht side of Kuropean type tan 

imerupted crown). 

4. Proximal (anterior) view of 2nd lower premolar of left sit he 

5. Proximal surface of l^t upper molar of ri:iht ^ide (Euro])ean 

type). 

b. 7, S. Lower molars of European tvpe-' : — 
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(7) M', left labial a>pe< t. 

1 ^) ML left labial aspect. 
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A'^. [.a dial or outer a"pt\t of 2iid molar : letter" a> Pefor- . 

B-^. La dial or outer a"pe< t of 3nl molar : letter" a" in ton . 

A\ Floor ot pulp eavity or oper< ular ,i"poi t of 2nd mol.u. 

B'*. >imilar a"peet ot 3rd molar. The "urfaee and loot" art iiiduated. 
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which, occur over this old beach contain the culture and the fauna cliaract eristic of 
the Moiisterian periotl : then over the Mousterian -strata lie deep deposits of the 
Aurignacian period. In Ghar Da lam we liave a comparable series. The stratum 
of bone breccia and the layer of boulders over and in the breccia have the characters 
of a beach-deposit : the sides of the cave are polished : fossils and stones have been 
rolled. The 7 feet of red cave earth is clearly a later Pleistocene deposit which has 
never been expo<ed to tidal action, and is in every way comparable to the ]\Iousterian 
and Aurignacian deposits at Grimaldi. If Xeanderthal man was a contemporary in 
Malta of the same species in Europe, then it is just in the u})per levels of the bone 
breccia and in the lower levels of the rerl cave earth we sliouhl tind Ids remains. 
And it is just at this level they have been found. 

Further evidence in support of the simultaneous movements of tlie opposite 
shore Unes of Sicily and Tunis has been ])ublished latelv bv M. A lie maud Martin 
(C. R. Acad, des Sciences. December 26th. 1023). At C*ape Bon, as in Sicilv. lie found 
the Monastirian beach at the same level — f>3 feet O.D. The rolled bone lireccia in 
Ghar Dalam represents the same deposit. 

At the date these strata were formed in Ghar Dalam, Malta was already and 
had long been an island. If Xeanderthal man reached ]\Ialta at this date, then it 
must have been by sea and not by land. If he came by land, then lie came before 
the Mousterian period of culture or at a verv early point in the development of this 
culture. There was certainlv no land bridge uniting Europe and Africa in the later 
Palaeolithic periods, and if migrations of men and of cultures did take ])lace in these 
periods between Africa and Europe, as very likelv thev may have flone. they spread 
bv boat and not on foot. 

The enigma of tlie antiquity and duration of the Pleistocene land bridge is 
rendered more intricate by the evidence of at least three periods of submergence 
during this geological period. Ditring the Chellean period the level of the rock floor 
of Ghar Dalam was at lea^t 60 feet below the level of the Mediterranean : in ])r(‘- 
Chellean times it was 100 feet lower ^till. During these period'^ tlie cave sank, bur 
between them were others of land elevation in which the cave rose, but whether the 
rise which produced the land bridge was pre-^Iousterian. pre-Chellean or at a still 
early inter-glaeial period there is no evidence to permit us to reach a decision. [ 
l^elieve the land-bridge came into existence about the time ^loiut^Tian culture flr^t 
appeared in South Europe (A. K.). 

AVe desire to acknowledge tlie willing help given to us by Prof. T. Zammit and 
Dr. G. Despott. In ])articular. one of us (G. S.) wislied to acknowledge his great 
indebtedness to ^Ir, Edgar Flamingo, of i\Ialta, wlio continued and completed the 
excavations in Ghar Dalam and who has been of much assistance in other wavs. 
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OX THE PAL.T:0LITHIC deposits of SA^^A^LLS, RHODESIA. 

By Xeville Jones. 

The country between Bulawayo and the Zambesi River is particularly lich in stone 
implements, and the tributary rivers of the G-wai and Umgiua have furnished quan- 
tities. These are for the mo^t part hand-axes, strikingly similar to those of Chellean 
and Acheulian age in Europe, with vhich are associated other forms of rarer occur- 
rence. Jlr. A. M. McGregor, of the Geological Survev of Rhodesia, has called attention 
to them in a paper read before the South African Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and has figured some characteristic forms. ^ His list of localities does not, 
of course, pretend to be exhaustive, and fresh discoveries are comtantly being made. 
The implements occur generally in beds of coarse gravel deposited by these rivers 
at a time when they contained much more water than they do to-day. JIanv of 
them were doubtless of considerable size, but they are now reduced to mere gullies, 
dry through the greater portion of the year, and flowing only during the hea\y rains, 
when they quickly fill and as quickly dry up. The storm vuters, coming down 
with great force, lay bare the gravel and wush awuv the soil, and ([uantities of 
implements mav often be collected in favourable spots. So far as I am aware, these 
implements mav all be referred to the older palaeolithic, and. as -^ome of them have 
been foimd in association with mammalian remains, it is by no means unlikely that 
human remains mav also ultimately be discovered. The T mgiiza River abounds in 
these implements, wiiich may be recovered from its bed over a cum>e of many miles. 
South of Bulawayo these large implements become increasingly rare until British 
Bechuanaland is reached, wiien similar tvpes in equal abundance are found. The 
later pakeulithic is represented in Rhodesia by implements f(jund in the caves iA the 
Matopo Hills and in superficial deposits in various j)laces. In vkw of the similarity 
of the implements from both these sources it has hitherto been convenient to regard 
them ha\'ing been made bv the Budmian. w'ho wa'^ imdoulitedly the maker of the 
Cave implements. They are all flake-implements of Aurignacian facies. 

Apart from these two definitelv demarcated periods of liuinan habitation, no 
satisfying evidence has yet been forthcoming of any previous or interme<iiate one. 
The well-known paheoliths of the Yict<.>ria Falls are, it i^ generally acce})ted, of very 
great antiquity, dnee they appear to have been depO'>ited in river gravels laid dowm 
prior t<.> the excavation of the deep gorge wfiiicli begins at the Falls and continues 

^ aS. 1. Jomnnl oj ScikuCh, \-o\ x\ii. Xn, 2, April. 1021, pp. 2.10—22“). 
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many miles to the ea>t of them,^ and it is rpite pos^ible that tlie^e implement.'^ are 
of greater age than many of those found occurring in the more distant tributary 
valleys. In all the known localities a very wide range of techiiicjiie is. however, 
apparent, and it would be presumptuous to attempt to correlate any of the 
assemblages with any European culture. Between the early stone-age man and the 
Biisliman there is a gap that we have iKjt as yet been able to bri<li?e. though it may 
be that the gap is not so great as it would appear to be if the liist occupation of 
South Africa by the Bukhman is as remote as some think it is. 

The implements ascribed to the later culture are of Aurinnacian type, and no 
hand-axes are found in association with them, and whih^ it is po-'-ible that tln-ie 
were in Rhodesia two distinct races, the Bushman race and an earlier one. both »»t 
which fashioned generally-Amilar implements, no conclusive e\ddence on tliep<»iiir 
can be produced. 

In many of the localities, in which are found the large liaiid-axe-, -mall llake'^ 
are found commonlv in a>sociation. AVhile some of the>e are doubtle-s -imple flake- 
struck off in the manufacture of the hand-axes, others give uiimistakeable evidence of 
design, and exhibit secondary chipping. Thi^ i^ particularly the case at the Victori.i 
Falls, and Mr. Maufe“ has found similar conditions obtaining in the Bwainpa Valiev. 
In these two localities botli classes of implements are as-ociat‘*d, and there i- no 
evidence at present available which would lead ih to a definite conclu-i<m a.- to 
whether thev were contemporary or whether they indicate two distinct period^. 
The special interest attaching to Sawmill- i^, however, that we have liere two (li^incr 
periods of huinaii activity, an older and a newer. biUh clearly separable by geul»-)gie.d 
methods, and admitting of investigation under the mo^t favourabl'* condition^ ; I 
know of no other locality in Rhodesia where this is posdlde. 

Sawmills i^ a station in the Teak Forest on the Bulawayo-\dctoria Falls Railwav, 
00 miles north-west of Bulawayo. Soon after leaving Bulawayo the railway runs 
for .'-ome mile-; along the ITnguza Valley and, jmt bcl(.)W Sawmill-, ero-^cs rla‘ rivrr 
to its right bank, on which the station is '-it ua ted. Tim >pecial interest attache* I to 
the insect fauna has madt^ the s[)i)t famous in tlie annals *h EntoiiioLjgy. an*l my 
friend. Dr. Arnold, the Director of tlie Rh<Htr-«ia iMuseDiii, mak^'< occadonal tri]»s 
there for collecting ])ur[K)-(‘-. To Dr. Arnold bel<*ng- tie* credit <tf tlie discoverv of 
the '-pecial archccological intere-t of tiie locality, to whicii I have })c**n privih^ged to 
pay three visits his guest. During tln‘se vnit- I have -ubjeeted the impleinent- 
iieaiing deposits to elom examination, an<l laiving, I ]>**lirve. exhau-ted the varying 
tvpe^ they are likely to yield, am in the po-ition of being able to -ummanze them. 

The accom]>auving section, for which I am iii'lebted to Dr. AruoLl. will make 
apparent the surface geology of the locality (Fig. 1 ). Between the I'ailway and the 

1 See Lainplu'_h an«l Ealfeiir. of tJo Rni-^d A nth ! opolof^icnl \e>I. xxvi. 

]i)un, pn. ir>n-i 7 l. 

“ p! oj the liho'Jf’i't Sriitiiijir A^:>or;n( ('O' , vol. XX. June, 11*22. p. 7. 
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Umgiiza River, on the rising ground, are the huts of the Sipoponia Club, built cn a 
bed of coarse gravel containing many large, irregular, water- worn pebbles of various 
hard rocks. This gravel is exposed here and there on the higher ground where the 
hill-wa<h has been denuded, and contains hand-axes, both of pointed and oval form, 
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all miicli rolled and often ditiiciilt to recognize on that account. These are all ot 
hard line-grained quartzite, to which the term '' silcrete would perhaps preferably 
be applied, as it is considered to have been atmospherically formed. Some of the 
hand-axes are of very crude workmanship and exhibit all the characteristics of eaily 
bhellean forms, but a small proportion show a greater degree of skill. The gravel 
in some places extends to within a few yards of the river bank, where it can be seen 
as small outliers occupying the higher ground. With the implements are numerous 
water- worn flakes of variuu> hard rocks, which are hjr the mo.^t part very crude aial 
formles-. From the implements collected I have made a typical selection. 

Figs. '1 and 3 illustrate the various type.s. The hand-axes (Fig. 2, Xos. 1 and 2. 
and Fig. 3, Xo. 1) are of silcrete and are much rolled. The chipping is crude and tla^ 
outline irregular, and in some cases a portion of the original crust of the pebble from 
which the implement was made is to be seen on some part of its surface. Obviomlv 
the most conveniently- shaped pebbles were used, and as little work necessary 
put into them to render them serviceable. In Fig. 3, Xo. 2, we have a nir)re highJv 
finished form. It is generally s}Tnmetrical in shape and has been trimmer 1 to a 
thickness of J inch, and is well worked on both sides. In Fig. 2, Xo". 3 and 4. and 
Fig. 3, Xos. 4 and 5, 1 have figured four scrapers, of which Xo. 4 (Fig. 3), of chalcedonv. 
has a patina strikingly resembling that of the Victoria Falls implements. Tiic backs 
of all these are unworked, and exhibit the plain flake-surface with bulb of percussion. 
Fig. 3. Xo. 0, is possibly a fabricating implement and is rouo^hly trimmed on both 
sides. 

The path from the huts to the river, after crossing the old river gravel and an 
outcrop of basalt, descends into an area of rain- washed hummocks and intervening 
gullies, bare of vegetation except for a few scrubby bushes. The sandy hill- wash 
that covers the surrounding country has here been removed by converging rain-water, 
and the old alluvium of the river is thus exposed. On the surface of this alluvium 
the river once depO'^ited a bed of gravel of varying thickness and con:^isting of 
materials evidently largely derived from the older terrace, as e\ddence of which I 
have foimd in it a much worn hand-axe of the older gravel. This newer gravel, a 
great part of which has been washed away, is thickest at the top of the declivity, 
and thins out towards the river, but remnants of it are scattered over the wlnJe of 
the area. Owing to its local occurrence and limited extent, I prefer to regard this 
gravel, not as a distinct second terrace, but as a small depoNit left by the river in a 
kin<l of bay. possibly at a point at which the course of the river was diverted, a 
condition frequently to be noted in the present bed. 

In this deposit is a great number of small and large pebbles, maiiv of which are 
])anded agates of considerable beauty, and intermingled with these are chips of 
silcrete and chalcedony of obvious human workmanship, in great profusion. Good 
implements are to be found by careful searching. The fresh and unworn condition 
of the chips, the fieqiient association of chips of similar materials, and the number of 
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implements clearly broken during the process of manufacture, lead to the definite 
conclusion that the chipping was done in situ. It is, in fact, a factory site where, 
at a period subserpient to the deposition of the older gravel, a newer race of stone- 
workers sat and split the rougli silicious pebbles they found there, fasliioning 



FIG. ’ 2 . — IMPLilMEVT-s FROM THE OLDER TERRAf'E, 


1 and 2. Hand-axes in siicrete. showini: both ^ides and an edLa* (the dotted area? indicate the 
tinworkcd pebble surface'. 3 and 4. Scrapers with plain flake surface on under side. V 
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implements with a degree of skill unknown to the earlier race. As might be expected . 
the number of perfectly-fashioned implements, be., those of recognizable form and 
exhibiting some degree of secondary chipping, is small as compared with the broken 
ones, and many even of those which might be regarded as perfect exhibit flaws, for 
which reason they were probably discarded. 



i (A, Band c). >mall hand-axe. Thin implement wath point broken, 
o. CTude chipped poinh, 4 and Tn Scrapers (4 is of highly-polished 
ehalce<lony). b. Fabricating implement. X 3. 


Fashioned of varioU'> forms of silica and of many briglit colour'^, these implement- 
form a beautiful series, to which no method of illustration other than lithography can 
do justice. They are worked on one .-ide only, and very rarely on both sides, with an 
excpiisitely flue retouch, and careful choice was obviously (made of the pieces 
used. 
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The methua ot manufacture was by the ^election of a suitable pebble and workiiii^ 
it into a tortui^e core," from which the requhed flake was struck off. The cores 
-hown in Fiy. f are more shapely than most, and well-made cores are comparatively 
rare, ^o much -o tluit one i.N inclined to the belief that many implements were made 



no. 4. — siLcr.ETi: cores. 

ILe thicker lines indicate the areas from which implement Hakes have been 
removed (J and 4 are intact). Dotted areas indicate the original crust. . 


iioui flakes struck off without previous preparation of a core. ^\Tieii a suitable 
flake was obtained it was trimmed by a neat retouch. 

The moat abundant form is the ’* fabricator, ' a selection of which is shown in 
Fig. 5. They are generally similar in design. The edge is irregular and frequently 
abraded. While one side generally exhibits the original flake surface, which is 
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tlie apex of tlie dressed edge. Xos. 1 and 3 were evidently intended for similar use, 
but are intact. These are the only burins I have found, nor have I met with the 
type ehe where in Africa. 

Various forms of grattoir are shown in Fig. 7. and of them No. 6 is perhaps the 
commonest type. The racloir. No. 8, the only one of its kind, is a beautiful imple- 
ment. Oi poifftes, Nos. 10. 11 and 12. the first is noteworthy as ha\dng been 
worked on both surfaces. The microlith^. Nos. 14 to 17, so strongly reminiscent 



FIG. 0. — CHALCEDONY CRESCENTIC SCRAPER^i OF VARIOFS TYPES. 

(Actual ^ize. ) 

of the ” Gravette pointe.** have a very delicate and almost vertical retouch, and 
No. V) has this retouch on both edges. 

By whom were these implements made ? Though some strongly incline to the 
opinion that they were the work of the early Bushman, personally I prefer to leave 
the cpiestion an open one. l\Iany of the forms are to be found in undoubted Bushman 
depO'^it'^, and we are continually finding implements in the caves of the Matopo Hills 
that are a surprising revelation of the skill of the Bushman as a stone-worker. The 
short, blunt grattoir, the worked pohffp, the crescentic scraper, are all to be found, 
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ond of a quality that will bear comparison with the Sawmills implement>. though 
generally the undoubted Bushman implements are ^mailer, and lack the '>amp definite- 
ness in form and the same certainty in retouch. There may possibly have been a 
time when the Bushman possessed a greater degree of skill — a time pirobably co- 
incident with his arrival in South Africa, from which his gradual degeneration dates — 
and if this was the case he may have made the Savuiiills implements. The present- 
dav Bushman has, it is well known, practically lo^t the art ot working in stone, and 
i'? content with any fragments witliout regard to their --pecial suitability. 



no. T. s^mall implement^ erom the newer travel. 

1, *> aiul 4. Burin^, 2. Lateral biinii. a. Grattoir. b. 7. S and 
lo. Kacloir.s 0. Eared £:rattoir. 10, 11, and 12. Worked poi)ti€< 

( 10 is worked oil both -'^ide*^). 14, L*>, lb and 17. rolith>. All an* 

of ehalcedony ^\ith the exception ot X<>. 7, ^^hKh ot jasper. L 

T]iM Similarity of the series. a=^ a whole, to the Aurignacian forms of Europe is. 
oi ow ;T-e. mo>t striking, and. if it were safe to assume the origin of the Bushman from 
a biaiicli of this race. Y^uredy on the character of the implements he fashioned, the‘ 
^av.iiiiiE series would afford substantial evidence. On the other hand, it is ahu 
})Os^ible that an earlier race made them, and the Bud\man might conceivably have 
olu.dned his knowledge of r^tone-craft from that 'source. But. so tar as present 
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le^earch lias rarried us in South Africa, we are here in the realm of pure conjecture, 
and can for the moment hope fur no more than the privilege of accumulating such 
information a^ we can obtain, and such material as we can collect, for the benefit of 
iutiire investigators into the problems connected with the early history of the human 
race in the sub-continent. 

In conclusion. I desire to exju’e^'^ my thank-^ to ^Ir. H. B. i\Iaufe. Director of 
the Geological Survey of Bhoileda. for reading mv manuscript, and for hi^ Vcdiied 
-imuestions. 
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I. — Relation between Stature, Head Len<vTh. and Head Brpadth or 
847 Xatives of the Xorth-Ea^t of Scotland. 

Since the year 1896 anthropometric measurements have been carried out on I.TlM) 
medical students attending Aberdeen lYiversity. 

These measurements were made in the Anthropometric Laboratory of tlie 
Lhiiversity by Professor Reid and his assistants. 

The statistics thus obtained were being analysed, and the investigation recorded 
in thi< communication was undertaken in order to determine how far the head length 
and head breadth of man was related to his stature. 

It wa'< decided to choose from the register of the University Laboratory the records 
of male students wliose parents had been born in an area of the north-east of 
Scotland, (’omprising the counties of Xairn. Elgin. Banff, Aberdeen, Kincardine. 
Forfar and Fife. 

With this rotriction it wa> found that US'; than half of the total nunibpr ot 
-tiKhmts measured wa> available, ainl that their age< varied from IG to GS vear>. 
Table I "hows the fre(pieiicy-di<tribution for age within these limit>. 

The material having been ^elected, it was fir'-t neces>ary to eliminate the eilect 
of aue on the characters to be investigated when attempting to find the correlation^ 
between them. 
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Unfortimatelv; cL*? was seen from loukin^r at the age frequency -distribution, there 
was found to be ^uch a crowding of the cases towards one end of the distribution 
that it was impossible to obtain a true measure of the correlations involving age by 
tindiniT the correlation coetlicientsd 

The correlation coefficient for the special ca-e of age and >tature was found to 
be ‘(jT — .02. and was compared with the following measures of correlation : — 

Correlation ratio- tor stature and aee from — 

(^/) Means of ages . . . . . . , . . . . . *17 

(b) Mean?? of statures . . . . . . . . . . *12 — *02 

Coefficient of contingency^ for ''tature and age .. .. *19 

The correlation coefficient was evidently not in agreement with the other measures 
of correlation; and consequently there was left the choice of applying the method of 
partial contingency^ to the study of the problem; or of separating the material into 
age groups. 

The latter procedure was adopted, as it alone could give results directly com- 
parable with ^tatistic*^ obtainable from other sources."^ 

The whole material was divided into four groups, as may be seen from Tables IL 
III and IV. but the records of the IG-year-old students were discarded as forming 
too small a group when they were taken by themselves, and as unsuitable for 
inclusion in the 17-year group. 

The degree of interdependence of head measurements and stature was determined 
by woiking out the corresponding partial correlation coefficients.® 

A correlation coefficient mav varv in magnitude from 1 through zero to — 1. 
The positive values indicate that as the one character increases, the other al<o tends 
to increase, the negative values indicating that, as tlie one increases, the other tends 
to diminiffi. zero indicating that there is no connection between the two variables. 

Tie* })artial crnrelation coefficient for stature and head length is the correlation 
coefficient for these characters when head breadth is comtant, and the partial 

^ Ptvir'-on. Karl, PecTe—ion. Heredity and Panmixia,” Phi!. Tratf^. Fuxi. Sue.. 
vf)i. clxx.wii. A. 253. 

- Pearson. Karl. On the Theory ot Ski w-( ’urrelatioii and Xon- Linear Keeiv-"'ion, 
h'o/t/ jift/itf Pt^f-fuch Biom-lih Sirie^, vol. li. p. >-! ■'<tq. 

* Pear-on, Karl, ” On the Theorv ot ( ’ontiimeniy tind it^ Ilelation to A>''Oei.\tion .oi'l 
Korin. il Horn lation,” Prapfr^ CoiHiminf Bi< anetric Seric'^, vol. i, P.)04. 

^ Pear''on, Kail, ” (hi the General Tin ury of 5lultiple UontinLient-y, \Mth Special Kefeieii' c 
to P,Artial ( .’ontiiiL^enry.” JJiotottrihi, lUlo-lUlT. vol. xi. p. 14-5 

‘ i^racdcineil, IV. IL, "On Giiminal Aiuhrf )poira'trv and tht* Ident ideation of CTiniinaL. 
p’fjtnfS i]j}, ihol-lho2. vol. i, p. ls>. lljilur, d. K.. Th^ Atiihi'nnui'ftti*" ( 'hnnich ri o/’ r/-* 
It'/cnf*'' ifj A^yylu ti> 'i (jf Srotl'!>LfL P.to", Vil. v. ]>. 314. Sehu'?ter. K.. /’o*'/ ]/'>>> • 

! ff( O.fjur'J Af<fhrn-p(,//ffh'i' Lfkjui utuf'fi, liUl— 1P12, ^ ol. \ iii, p. 51. 

5 iile, G. I " ( )n the Thiorv of ( 'nrrolatiou for <tny niunber of Variahle" treated hy a X' -a 
S v'Ttcin ot Nutation, '■ P/oc. Rruj, strii- A, vt l. Ixxix. PJ(>T. p. Ib2. 
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correlation coefficient for stature and head breadth has a similar meaning, head 
length being the constant character. 

It became evident from an examinatiuii of Table II that there was for each 
age a distinct positive correlation between head length and stature, i.e.. as stature 
increased head length also tended to increase. 

On taking into account the probable errors for the correlation coefficients, it was 
apparent that there was no signihcant ditference between the coefficients for tlie 
several age groups when the 19 and ■2n-year group was omitted, this group having 
been shown by calculation to yield a maximum dgniticant difference of -05 from tlie 
other groups. 

In a recent private communication to Profe-^^or Reid. Dr. Brownlt*e made the 
f<.)llowing interesting statement 

*’ With regard to the ijuestion of liead length and stature, my opinion 
is based upon the figures eiven by Mr, T(.)cher in Biootcfnhi. voL iv, p. ‘Ul. 
from which long ago I made some calculatium^ whicli miirlLt be re]')e;jted witli 
yoiu data. 

MTien the head length and head breadth are correLited the correlation 
coefficient is er|ual to *50, the head length and stature eijual to -02 and the 
head breadth and stature equal to -2^. When, however, the head breadth 
is correlated with stature, keeping the length constant, the partial correlation 
coefficient obtained is practically zero, whereas when the head length i"^ corre- 
lated with stature keeping the breadth constant, the correlation i< --till - - *27. 

In other words a determining factor in the head length seeni'' to la* the 
stature, while the breadth seems to depend on the confoimation of the -kull 
itself.*' 


The general average obtained from the partial coeffiei*mt'' for --tature and head 
length given by the north-east of Scotland figures was — *28, vhi(;h agreetl very cl<_)sely 
with Dr. Brownlee’s value of — -27. 

Similar results have been obtained in the Oxford Anthropometric Laboratorv.^ 
The average value of the correlation coefficients for stature and head length in tlu' 
Oxford age groups was — -ol, as again>t the — •:'>n of tlie }ire-ent paper— a verv 
clo^e approximation indeed. 

From an examination of Table III it wa> -een that on finding the partial 
correlation coefficients the lowne-^ of the value for the P.> and 2n-vear group wa- 
emphasized. 

1 nfortunately the Oxford results do not givt‘ tlie correlation coefficient fc>r head 
length and head breadth, ami it was thertdort' impo-^.ihle to calculate the partial 
correlation coefficients for stature and head length and stature and head breadth. 


^ Schuster, E., F'lrd Results from th. Oxjui 1 Aothiopomth k Lih'jnd.uy, lUli-12, vol. \iii. p. .jl. 
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]\[acdonell gives interesting results obtained from measurements of 1,000 
i ambridge Undergraduate^^ and on working out the partial correlation coefficient 
for stature and head length from his figures we found a value of — -25. 

We turned now to the partial correlation between stature and head breadth 
aiiil discovered that with the exception of the IT-year-old group its value was practically 
zero, and was thus in marked contrast to the correlation between stature and head 
length, as Dr. Brownlee observed. 

As stated above, it was impossible to find the partial coefficients from the Oxford 
results : the correlation coefficient, however, was not large, being only fi- *14. 

The Cambridge figures yielded -r'OO for the partial coefficient, also a very small 
number. 

In the exceptional 17-year north-east of Scotland group the partial coefficient 
for stature and head breadth was almost as well marked as for stature and head 
length. 

The equations given in Table IV helped to crystallize the results already stated, 
and on looking at the first group, where the probable stature is given for a specific head 
length and a specific head breadth, it was easy to see that a unit increase in either 
head length or head breadth altered the stature by that fraction of a unit represented 
bv the corresponding numerical coefficient. 

It w'as thought desirable to find out whether there was any correlation between 
the shape of the head as estimated by its cephalic index, and the stature of the bodv to 
which the head belonged. Accordingly correlation tables were drawn up for each 
of the four age groups into which the material was divided, and the corresponding 
■correlation coefficients obtained from them. The latter are given in Table II. 

From an examination of the figures it was apparent that in the 17-year-oId group 
there was no relation between stature and cephalic index, but that in the other groups 
there was a distinct though small negative correlation indicating that after the 18tli 
birthday the taller a man was the more likely he was to be dolichocephalic. 

All the regre.^sion polygons with their best fitting regression lines were plotted. 
Eight of these appear in Figs, 1 — t. and in all cases it was seen that straight lines were 
quite suitable as other ” curves for the representation of the regression lines. 

COXCLUSIOXS. 

From the foregoing investigation we arrived at the following conclusions witli 
regard to the relation between stature, head length and head breadth of malenative^ 
<»f the north-east of Scotland^ 

(1) That stature, on the average, varied directly with head length. 

(2) That it was independent of head breadth with the exc(‘ptionof individuah 

in the 17 -year -old groiu). 

^ Ma’-flonoll, W. it., On Ciirnmal Anthropometry and the Tdentiheation of C’liminab," 
Bioin^b ikn. 1901-1^02. vol. i. p. 18S. 
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(3) That a calculation of the cephalic index helped to confirm the two foregoing 
conclusions, the stature tending to vary inversely to the cephalic index 
except in the case of the 17-year group, where there was practically no 
correlation. 

We wish to record our thanks to I\Ir. James G. Taylor, M.A., Carnegie Research 
Student in Psychology, Aberdeen University, for the assistance which he gave in 
connection with this communication. 


Table I . — Frequency AistrlbuUon for age of 894: /nale medical students belonghig to the 

n or til - ea st of Scotia nd. 


Li>^t birthday on years) 

1 

1 

, . ; 1 ; : 1 

16 17 18 ' 19 i 20 1 21 22 , 23 24 2.7 , 26 27 

1 

1 

X^umber uf case^ ... ... ...j 

> 1 > 

■ ^ ! i 

47 212 208 13:f 98 64 ! 33 1 31 17 16 i S b 

^ M ! ' 

Age last birthday (in years) 

1 ! ^1 : 1 

28 ' 29 ■ 30 31 32 ' 33 34 35 ; 36 37 3,8 

! > , ' i 

1 1 1 [ 

1 ' ' i 

Xumber of cases 

i ^ 1 ' ' ^ 

S 2 13,213 0.0 0 2 1 

, ' i ' i ' 

1 i ■ ■ 


Table II . — Correlation coefficients .A"'* (1) .dnture and head length, (2) stature and head, 
breadth, (3) stature and cephalic imJcx, and (I) head length and head breadth of 
847 male medical students beloagim/ to the north-east of Scotland. 


Xumbei 
of 1 
Cases. ' 

1 

Ai^e (in 
Years). 

Stature and 
Head L(‘nL^th. 

>taiuu' and 
H»Md Breadth. 

Stature and ! 
Cephalic Index. ' 

Head Length 
and 

Head Breadth. 

212 ...! 

17 

— •2S6."> - 

■042’i 

•2703 

.1*0420 

— • 0(618 _ 

.•046.3, 

— •3007 .^-0421 

20S ... 

IS 

-•3168 

•0411 

-1012 

_ -04613 

— 10o5 

.•04.30 

-•2130 --•0446 

231 

10 and 20... 

-•2041 ^ 

:-o42:> 

•0732 

_-iH41 

— 10.72 

_ -043,0 

-•2674^-0412 

106 ... 

21 and n[)- 

- - • 3(iS6 

.•04H1 

- *0280 

__-04s] 

— 2763 

•i4.30 

- •2277 r; •0477 


w.irJ-. 
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Table III . — Partial correlation coefficients for (i) stature and head length, (2) stature 
and head breadth (3) head length and head breadth, of male medical indents 
belonging to the north-east of Scotland , 


Number :^tatiire and Head stature and Head Head Length and 

ot Aae (in Vcar>). Leiisitli with Head Breadth with Head Head Breadth \Mtli 
i^e^. Breadth Cun^tant. LeiiL^th Constant. Stature Constant. 


•' 1 o 

.. IT 

-•223d 

— -2015 

-■2421 


.. Is 

— ■ 334H 

— -029^ 

-- -IbnT 

2 '\\ . 

.. 19 and 

— •B92o 

— -tUbT 

— • 2r)Sb 

1U-. . 

.. 21 and upwards 

-■3721 

— -MbEs 

- • 234t > 


Table I\ . — Rcfin eqaations. Head length (L) and head breadth (B) are ejg/res^^td 

in nullifnctro. stotnre in centimetre^!. The standard errors made in estunating 
gotofn, heod hngth and head breadth from the tivo remaining charade m each 
ca>>e art oho gn'i n. 



A^e (_>ruup'' 

(in Vear-'i. 


Ke':^re'=sion 

Equation- 


Standard 

Errols, 


17 

S — 

— •247(^L - 

■2901 B — 

84-4215 

9-0997 


LS 

= 

- — ■ 3393 L — • 

(>327 B — 

101 -5840 

5 ■ 39s7> 

X 

19 and 20 

S — 

— ' 1 Nbd L — ’ 

• 02SS B — 

1 33 • 0558 

5-1371 


21 anil upwanh ... 

s -- 

— -n.'il L — 

■0797 B — 

103-5248 

7) • 97( >8 


17 ... 

L - 

--•2n2s B — 

•2022 

115-8897 

5 -5177. 

1 

L"' . . 

I> -- 

-•2o7!> B - 

■3329 > - 

105-5290 

5-3711 

— 

19 .Hid 2n. 

L — 

— -3077 B - 

‘1977 S 

113-4294 

5 - 2895 


2 1 arid U])U ard" . . . 

i. - 

■2919 B - 

• 33:;7> S - 

- 97-4799 

7)-()83o 


17 

B - 

- -■17)91 ^ - 

•2072 L - 

- 84’!(877) 

, 4-7235 


1^ . 

B 

- ■0272 S - 

-1749 1. -- 

1 14-1949 

4-929») 


19 and 2o, . 

B 

--•0171 S 

•2174 1. 

107 3259 

4-4490 


21 and U[)\\ard-' 

B 

— •049^^ - 

•2107) E 

119 9912 

4-571'> 
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HEAD BREADTH IN MM CLASS tNTERVAL « 2 M M. 

Correlation coeliicient — -1012 i: -0463. 

Line AB gives probable head breadth for a given stature. B = -h 137-5341. 

Line CD gives probable stature for a given head breadth. S = — ’ILjoB -7- 154-3591. 


FIG. 2. COEKELATIOX BETWEEN HEAD BREADTH AND ^TATCRE FOR 2US MALE MEDICAL ^TCDENT^, 
AGED is I'E.LRS, DRUM THE NORTH-EAsT OF SeUTLAND. 


STATURf IN CMS CLASS lNf^KVAL 


V niver sit y of Aberdeen. 
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from the Anikropornetric Laborafo 



CEPHALIC INDEX CLASS INTERVAL = , 

Correlation coefficient — — -0038 ^ *0463. 

Line AB gives probable cephalic index for a Ldven stature. I — — *00188 — 78 -3088. 
Line CD gives probable stature for a siven cephalic index. S — — -00821 171 •1006. 

riG. 3. — CORKELATION BETWEEN STATURE AND CEPHALIC INDEX FOR 212 MALE 3IEDIC’Ar. STUDENTS 


.GED 
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CEPHAUC INDEX CLASS INTERVAL - I 

T'orrelatioii LoeiH* lent — — •DC).") ^ 

lAiic* AB jives proijtible cephalic index f<ir a jueii stature. I - — ■1072::' — 07 '110.7, 
Jane Tl) jives probable ■stature tor .i jiveii cephalu index. S ^ — '.‘loOTl -- 20o-hs70. 

4. — f onRELATlOX BKr^Vt:KX sTaTT'KK am* * hiniALK INULX FOR 20S 3IALF MEUICAL JrlL "RM 
AO ED Is YEAR''^, ERo.M THE XoRTH-E.YsT OF SLOTLAXD. 
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II. — Ax AXTHKurOMHTRlC CoMPARlr^OX BETWEEX XaTIVES OF THE XORTH-EaST OF 
Scotland axd Ixhalitaxts of Xorwav axd Sweden. 

The resea roll embodied in this communication was undertaken in order to 
compare anthropoinetrically the inhabitants of the north-east of Scotland and tho^e 
of Scanddnavia with refVrence to racial affinity. 

Ajithro pome trie t)bservationN were obtained from the records made under the 
Mipervi-ion of Professor E. W. Eeid. in the Anthropometric Laboratory of the 
Cniversity of Aberdeen, from observations recorded in AtflhropoJofjijt S>ici'ka by 
Retzius and Fiirr^t, Stockholm. PJi.rJ. and in Mo/'t Ffjlkps At)tfopohtj> by Bryn, 
(’hrntiania. IM). 

Of the physical characters of the human bo<ly only those were selected for the 
purpose of the reseat ch which were common to the three sources just mentioned, and 
which were iisuallv a<.[opted in distinoui^hiii^ the Xordic. Alpine, and Mediterranea]i 
type^ of white man in Europe. 

Of these characters four were ” variables/' viz., stature, ceplialic index, face 
index, nose index, and three were attributes. ' viz., hair colour, eye colour and 
profile of nose. Certain combinations of thc'^e characters were also employed. 

Before proceedin^H to the actual comparison of the several characters it was 
thouffiit <lesirable to consider the nature of the material to be investigated especially 
with reuan I to its homogeneity. 

The north-east of Scotland observations were made from 512 male medical 
students whose ages varied from 20 to 25 years, and whose parents had been burn 
within an area of the north-ea:^t of Scotland comprising the counties of Xairn. Elgin, 
Banff. Aberdeen. Kincardine. Forfar and Fife. The number of 512 was made up of 
259 .'students whose ages ranged from 2o to 25 years when first observed and of an 
additional 253 who had reached that period of life on the occasion of a second 
observation. 

In order to te^t the homogeiieitv of the material, a sample of 2U9 individuals 
was taken from it at random, and the averages and standard deviations of stature, 
cephalic index, face index and laj-e index of the sample were compared with the 
averages ainl standard deviations the corresponding characters of the material 
taken as a whole (Table 

On reference to Table* VI it was seen that in no case did a difference exceed twice 
its }>robable error, lienee the averages and standard deviations of the sample and of 
the material as a w]n,)h‘ were coiDidered t<.> be practically the same. The material 
wa" therefore reckoned to be homogeneous' in '^o far as this test revealed. 

This vifv was further corroborated by tlie fact that the coefficient of variation 
for -tature (:V51 Table IX) was le^s than that {3’99 — *0G) found by Professor 

Karl Pearson and Miss Alice Lee^ hn Englishmen. 

^ Pfar'roii. K<!rl. .irul Lee, Aiiee. ' < hi thr of Inherit uii <* in Min,** vol. ii, 

p. :J7o, iao2-a. 
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Again, Table VIl and Fig^. o. 0, 7 -showed that the normal curve fitted tlu^ 
frer|nency 'distribution for -tat are, cephalic index and face index (.juite -atisfactorilv. 

From the-e considerati rm- it vas concluded that the north'Ca-t of Scotlaiui 
material \va^ homogeneou-. 

The Xorwegian observation^ ^vere made from about I.otiO army recruit 
^vllOse ages varied from 21 to 22 years and who inhabited the Rom^dal di-trict of 
Norway. 

As no separate record for each individual was published by Brvii. it was impossible 
to applv the sampling te-t whicli had been used in the ca-e of the north-east of 
Scotland material. 

Brvn. however, gave the averages for stature in each of tiie tour cantonal law 
circuits into which the Rom^dal district was divided as varying from ]^>S-n cim. to 
172*3 cms,. for cephalic index as \'arying from 77 *7 to So -S. and face index as varying 
trom 87*2 to fil *9. 

It was ap|>areiit, therefore, that the observations wliich Brvn liad made t‘:mded to 
-h< »w that the inhabitants of tlie Romsdal district did not form a homogeneous mass. 

Unfortunatelv he did not mention tlie coetlicients of variation for the -evoral 
< diaracters, but it was found by calcidatirm from his tabulated figures that the 
coefficient of variation for stature wa- smaller than that found bv Pear-on and Lee 
as regards Englishmen. 

With regard to the normal curvo, it was found that it fitted excellently to the 
fre([uencv <li-tribution of :'tature. ^omewhat imperfectly to that of face index, and 
verv indifferently to that of cephalic index (Table VII). 

On the whole, therefore, bv com]>anng the oh -cr vat ion- maile upon tln^ two 
groups of individuals^ the com. lu-ion arrival at was that the -tudeiits \\iio were 
natives of the north-east of Scotland fonne<l a more liomogeiieou- ma-s than the 
inhabitants of the Romsdal dmtiict. 

The Swedi-h observation- were derived fr(un an inve-tig.uion of f-datsS -oldiers. 
each of whom was 21 years of age. 

Having dealt with Retzius' tignrt - in tln^ manner ju-t de-cribtMl for Scotland and 
Nurwav, we came to the conclusion that the popidation of Sweden was not a homo- 
geneoii- on(\ for there wa- a great disparity in the averages for stature <ind cephalic 
index in the variuu- provinces, and tlm normal curve fitted the di-trilmtions of the?-e 
characters very badly (Table VII). 

Having thus examined the material at our dispo-al as regard- it- liomogeneity, 
the rliree group- were compared with reference to the individual characters already 
iiumtioned. viz., the four *’ variables/' stature, cephalic index, face index, nose 
index, and the three “ attrihutes,“ hair colour, eye colour, and profile of nose. 

This was effected by comparing them with re-pect to their averages and 
( oetlicient.- of variation in the ca-e of the variable- and bv tlie Use of Prof -sor 
Pear-oii‘s chi-^r(|iiare te^t in tlie ca-e A both variables and attriiuues. 
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Stature, 

Table VIII showed that the average stature for the north-east of Scotland was 
174*08 cms., for Xorway 171*98 cms., and for Sweden 171*37 cms. The stature 
consequently for each group fell into the category known as tall" (170 cms. and over), 
and it was notable that the average stature of the indi^dduals belonging to the north- 
east of Scotland was distinctly greater than that of the other two countries even 
when the probable errors were taken into accoimt. 

Although the average stature for the north-east of Scotland group was thus found 
to be different from that of either Xorway or Sweden, yet the degree of variability 
for stature as measured by the coefficient of variation was practically identical fo^ 
the three countries (Table IX). 

MTien Professor Pearson's chi-square test^ was applied with a view of finding 
whether in so far as stature was concerned the students of the north-east of Scotland 
belonged to the same stock as the individuals inhabiting Sweden and the Romsdal 
district of Xorway, it was found that there was a very slight degree of probability (P) 
that they did so. as, in the case of Xorway, P was 10'^ X 7*46, and, in the case of 
S\^eden. 10"'^ x 1*47 (Tables X and XI). 

This slight degree of similarity was thought to be due to the want of homogeneity 
in the Xorwegian and vSwedish populations and to the extra height of the individuals 
composing the yScottish group. 

MTien a comparison as regards stature was made between the natives of the 
north-east of Scotland and those of Sweden, who were alike in some other character 
(Table XI) it was found that if shape of head or pigmentation was taken into account 
a greater similarity as regards stature was found to exist. 

Cephalic Index, 

As the average cephalic index for the north-east of Scotland was 78*63 i *09, 
for Sweden 78*62 *01, and for Xorway 79*22 d: *06. the cephalic index for each 

of the three groups was mesocephalic, the indices for the north-east of Scotland 
and Sweden being practically identical, Xorway differing very slightly from the 
others in its greater tendency towards brachycephaly. 

Sweden and the north-east of Scotland showed almost the same degree of 
variability as regards cephalic index, as was seen from the coefficients of variation 
(Table IX). The Xorwegians. on the other hand, presented a shghtly higher degree 
of variability. 

The striking similarity with regard to cephalic index between the Scottish and 
Swedish individuals was further confirmed by the application of Professor Karl 
Pearson chi-square test, which pointed to the fact that the probability was 
extremely great that the two groups of persons represent e<l samples taken at 

^ Pearson, Karl, On the Probability that Tuo Independent Distributions of Frequency 
are really Sample? from the Same Population," hlomefrikn, vol. viii, pp. 250-54, 1911. 
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random from the same stock (Table XI). It was^ noticeable that individuals who 
were alike as regards stature or hair colour were not alike with respect to 
cephalic index. 

The chi-square test showed also that in the case of cephalic index there was 
less similarity between the natives of the north-east of ^Scotland and tho<e of Xorway 
than there was between the natives of the north-east of Scotland and those of Sweden 
(Tables X and XI). The test also made it appear that there was a greater probability 
that the Scottish students and the Xorwegian group belonged to the ^aine ^tock it 
cephalic index rather than stature was used in the comparison (Table X). 

Face I tide X. 

It was impossible to contrast the students of the north-east of Scotland an<l tiui 
inhabitants of Sweden as regards diape of face becau^^e no statistics were ax ailable 
for the latter country. We were, therefore, obliged to confine our attention to a 
comparison between the north-east of Scotland and Xorway. 

Tor both these countries we found that the faces were on the average lonn. wirli 
a face index of 89*86 ^-10 for the north-east of Scotland and 88-51 ^ -19 tor 
Xorway. This difference, T35 — -25. was not solely due to sampling '-ince it was 
Lueater than three times the probable error. 

The variability of face index in each of the two cuuntrie‘< was the same (Tad.de IX). 

The chi-square test indicated that there was a small degree of probabihtv that 
the two distributions for face index were derived from the same source (Table X). 

Xose Index, 

Frec|uency-distributions were not given for nose index by either Bryn eu Retziu<. 
Bryn, however, gave an average of G7-8 for the Romsdal di^tiict. This wa< greater 
than the average for the north-east of Scotland by about t) • T). Since beah the average 
nose indices were below 69-9 they fell into the category known a-v lejuorrhine. 

Hair ColoHf. 

It was difiicult to make a >atisfactory comparison a^ regards colour of h«iir 
])etweenthe inhabitants of the three countries under investigation, as tin* da'^^irica- 
tion of colours used in Sweden was different from that u>t*d in the other two. A 
comparison was made possible, however, by adapting the Swt*didi classification to that 
employed in XT>rway and in the north-ea-^t (-)f Scotland, viz., black, dark brown, lieht 
brown, fair and re<.l. 

On comparing hair colour in the north-east of Scotland with that in Xorwav 
it was found that on the whcde the hair was fairer in the north-ea^t of Scotland than 
it was in Xorway. and the chi-square te>r pointed out tliat thtu'e was a vcrv sf^bt 
degree of probability tliat the colour of the hair in the two countries belonged to 
indivhhials derived from a common >rock (Table XI). 
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The hair of the inhabitant- of Sweden, on the other hand, wa^^ even fairer than 
that of the.-tinlent- nt the north-ea-t of Scotland, and an application of the chi-spuaie 
te-t showed tliat the two gruu[)s oi people were extremely divers^ent in thi- 
re-pect. Individual- taken from the two uroup^ wlio were alike as reixard< -tature 
or cephalic index were somewhat more alike a- regartb hair colour (Table XI). 

Eifc (Jfdo*jr. 

In dealing with the >tati-tics derived from the north-ea-t of Scotland. Xorwav 
ainl Sweden, colours of eyes in each case were divided into three cla^-e-. 

In the ca^e of the Scotti-h -tudents the eyes were classified as dark, medium and 
light, by direct comparison with a set of three artificial eyes u>ed a* types. 

In X^orway and Sweden the colour scales clistinguished three classe- — brown, 
mixed and a third of blue and grey, and we con-idered the-e to correspond to the 
dark, medium and light types used in the Scottish classification. It is uniiecesvarv 
to ^ay that thi- attempt to harmonize the classifications was, to say the least of it, 
unsatisfactory, partly on account of the personal ecpiation. and partly on account of 
the di -similarity of the scales used in the three countries to flistinguish the colours 
of the eyes. 

Having made thi- attempt to reconcile the different colour scales, it wa- ^^en 
that medium-coloured eyes preponderated in the north-ea-t of Scotland and light 
eves in Norway and Sweden (Table XIII). 

Profile of Xosf , 

The tvpe> usetl for comparison were those recommend erl by Topinard which may 
be roughly cla>sified as rectilinear, .-inuous. concave and convex. A compari-om 
wa- oiilv possible in the case of Xorwav, as no observations were given by Eetzius 
a- to this attribute. 

As may be seen frmn Table XIV. tlie rectilinear and sinuous -hape- were greatly 
in excess of the other forms in both the north-east of Scotland and Norway. They 
were particularly so in the iiorth-ea-t of Scotlaml. which was corre.-pondingly p<.>orer 
in the concave and convex form-. 

Coiohiooftoo of Cho r<if‘trrs. 

In order to determine as far as po-sible tiie percentage-- of the Xk)rilic. Medittu- 
ranean, and Alpine tvpes (according to Boule) in the three groups of individuai-. 
we em[)loved certain combinations of the characters with which we have jii^t flea It. 

Table XVI wa^ drawn up to show the distribution fd’ the north-ea-t of Scotland 
student- acctu’diiig to stature, cephalic index, face index and no-e index. Tin* 
mea-urement- of eacli of these characters were arbitrarily divided into two or three 
cla:^>es in the manner mo^t u-ually adopte<l. Unfortunately, liowever. these cla— e- 
did not cpiite corre.-^pond in their limits with those adopted by either Bryn or Ketziir-. 
Consequently it wa> necessary to calculate percentages for tlie north-ea-t of Scotland 
in accordance with the classe, as defined bv Brvti and Retziu-. 
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Xo/rlic. — Tlii" type is characterized by tallness of stature, dolichocephaly 
narrowness of nose ancl face, fair hair and light eye<. 

Bryn gave fur Xorway the percentage id persoiis who were tall ('stature 171*0 cm. 
and over), long-headed (head index 7o*0 and under), narrow-faced (face index 88 and 
over), and narrow-nosed (nose index 00*9 and under) as 0*10. The corres])un<ling 
2 )ercerjtage for the north-east of Scotland wa'^ 11 -1:1, wliich wa,- a percentage* in exce'^" 
ot that for Norway by -1*97. It was not po^'-ibie to calculate the probable err(»r 
of this excels, because no menticui wa^ made bv Bryn of the number of ca^-e^ from 
which he calculated this percentage. 

Bryn did not consider in connection with Norway colour of hair and culour of 
eyes in association with other cliaracters. 

In Sweden the })ercentage of tall (170 cm-, and over), long-headerl (cephalic index 
76*9 and under), fair-haired and light-eyed indi\'idual- wa- ]o-u7. In tli** north- 
east of Scotland. howe\'er, it was only 1 -70 or a ditterence <1 S-tU — 0-lM) percent. 
The percentage of tall and long-headed per-on- in Sweden was 18*8:1 and in tie* iiortli- 
east of Scotland it wa*> :ld-:l9. There wa- thu- a di-tinctlv larger ])ercentaue ot the 
tall and long-he,uh*d per^on^ in the north-ea-t of Scotland, the diflemic'e ]u*t\\een 
the two countries being h*br) — 1 ‘ 1 " per cent. Betziu- made no nieTition ot -hape 
of face or .-hape of nose in combination with other character^. 

It wa< concluded that the Nordic type occurrc*d iu a largt*r peT‘c»*ntagt* of ca-t*- 
in the north-ea>t of Scotland than in either Norway or Sweden when colour of hair 
and eye^ wa- excluded from con-ideration. On the other hand, when the-e cliaractrr^, 
ail e->timatiuu of which we have alreadv pointed out a^ being iinsciti^factoiv. won* 
taken into account, the perceiitagt* of the* Nordic ty[)e in tie* iiorth-ea-t of Scotland 
was relatively small. 

T/cv/z/cr/vo/c <///. — Thi> tvpc i*^ cliaracterized by .'■'inallne— of '-tature. doheho- 
ceplialy. narrowne-s of face, somewhat broad no-c*. dark hair and dark c*vc*-. 

Bryn gave for Norway the percentage of snudl-statured (n)7*9cms. and under), 
cephalic index (Id* 9 and under), narrow-faced (face indt-x ov»*r 88), not narrow-nosed 
(nose index 7n anil upward-) individuah a- The coiTe-pondin(g percentage 

for the north-east of Scotland wa^ the diherence being H*lg. 

Among the Swedish ])eoplethe })ercentage of small ( ld9*9 cms. and under), long- 
headed (cephalic iii(h‘x 7d-9 and umler), dark-haired aiiil dark-eve<l individual- 
wasU-Oi. Ill tlie north-ea-t of Scotland. howevt*r, it wa^ n-gip aKo a vt*rv small 
percentage, differing from the Swedish value by 0*19 y: H-Uk 

Hence it was con-id ered that in all the three countries inve'-tigated the 
percentage of the Mediterranean tvpe wa- practicallv negligible. 

AJpoif . — This ty})e i- (*haractt*rize(l by smallne-s statuie. brachviephalv. 
broadness of face and nose, dark hair and dark eves. 

Bryn gave for Norway the ])ercentage of -malh-tatured (107*9 cnis. and under), 
broad-headed (cephalic index 81*0 and upwards), broad-faced (face index 8:3*9 and 
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under), not narrow -nosed (nose index TO and upwards) individuals as 0*32. The 
corresponding percentage for the north-east of Scotland was 0*20, differing from 
that of Norway by 0*12. 

^Vmong the Swedish people the percentage of small (159-0 cms. and under), 
broad-headed (cephalic index 82-0 and over), dark-haired and dark-eyed indi^dduals 
was 0*002. In the north-east of Scotland there were no ca^es of the Alpine type as 
thus defined. 

Hence it was seen that in all the three countries investigated the percentage of 
the Alpine type was practically negligible, 

COXCLUSIOXS. 

An anthropometric comparison between the students who were natives of the 
north-east of Scotland observed in the Anthropometric Laboratory of the LMiversity 
of Aberdeen and the inhabitants of Norway and Sweelen as observed and described 
by Bryn and Eetzius was reiK.lered somewhat unsatisfying, partly on account of the 
lack of homogeneity among the Scandinavians, partly from want of observations 
of certain characters in connection with the Scandinavians, and partly on account 
of the absence of anthropometric scales common to the three countries. 

Broadly speaking, the students from the north-east of Scotland were like the 
Scandinavians in that they were on the average tall and mesocephalic. They were 
particularly like the Swedes as regards shape of head. 

Thev were like the Norwegians in having on the average narrow faces and narrow 
noses vdth profiles of the latter mainly straight or sinuous. They could not be 
compared with the Swedes as regards ^hape of face or nose from deficiency of 
Swedish observations. 

The colour of their hair was intermediate between the darker of the Norwegian 
and the fairer of the Swede. 

The colour of their eyes diftkred fiom both, in that it was darker. 

Thev showed a larger percentage of the Nordic type than either the Norwegian 
or Swedish peoples when the question of pigmentation was disregarded, M hen this 
attribute- -which could be considered only in an unsatisfactory way in connection witli 
the Swedish people, and, from want of ob^ervations, not at all in connection with 
the Norwegians — was taken into consideration the students fromthe north-east of Scot- 
land showed a smaller percentage of the Nordic type than the inhabitants of Sweden. 

All three groups of imlividuals undLer investigation showed a practically 
negligible percentage of the Alpine and Mediterranean types. 

The writers wesh to acknowledge the invaluable and unstinted help which has 
been given to them in the preparation of Communications I and II by Mr. James 
Goodwillie. M.A.. B.Sc.. Assistant to the Professor of ^Mathematics in the rniverdty 
of Aberdeen. 

They are indebted to the Carnegie Trust for the Univer.>ities of Scotland for a 
Grant in aid of the publication of the:-e two communications. 
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Table V. — Means and Aandard dev Uit ions of Untare, cephalic index, face index 
a-itd nose index for the co/npJete north-east of Scotland group . and for a sample 
taken from it at random. 


C haracter. 


Me 

‘<in. 

Standard De\ iation. 


Entire Grou]). ' 

Sample., 

Entire Group. 

Sample. 

Stature (in centimetres) 1 

7L-O820 1. 

M823 

1 74 ■ 2300 3073 

0- 1154 _• 1289 

6-4446 -'2173 

Cephalic index 

7S-62S9 

‘9875 

78 -7500 ^*1315 

2 •9358 _:--U6l9 

2-7576) -0930 

Face index 

89 • 8933 -- 

•1569 

90 -lOOO- '260.7 

5-2622 -1109 

5-4614-:- 1842 

Xose index 

bl • 1758 — 

•1862 

61-l2lMJn:'306l 

6-2474:- *1317 

(i-4190 _ -216)4 


Table VL — The differences beticten tin nnans attd standard deviations of the to fnjdete 
north-east of Scotland group and the .'sample taken from it at rnndotn irifh the 
probable errors of the difft re nces. 


Character. 


! 

Dittcreiicc's of Means ^ Ditfereiices of Standard 
between Kntire Group Deviations between Entire 
and Sample. Group and Sample. 


Stature (in centimetie^) 

•1480 

•3.574 

•3292 - -2526 

Cephalic index 

•1211 

_ -1578 

-1782 - -1114 

Face index 

•2367 , 

•3011 

•1992 - -2149 

Xo^e index 

-0558 

: -3583 

•1716 - -2532 

VOL. LIV. 
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Table ATI . — The good nesfi " yfonnol c>irve for the fre^pfe ocgHli'^t rib ntio ns 

of slat ore, cephalic inder atal face icdcj.\ The d isl rib at ion for face index in Siveden 
as a whole is not gieen bg Retzius. 


Character. 

X u r t li- 
Kaj.t of 
>cotLind. 

X or vs ay. 

Sweden. 



n' -- 14 

iC =- 2o 

ii^ - 21 


.Stature ... 

P ^ -TU 

P = ’ ^.3 

P = lO-'i 

S-79 

Cephalic index ... 

li' = lo 

P --Gl 

ii' i>l 

P 

id = 22 

P 

3-04 

Face index 

n' = 16 ■ 

P =-'0.3 

11 11 

5k 

— 
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Table X . — Comparison between the north-east of Scotland group and tJm Xorwegiutt 
qroffp by the chi-square test for stature, cephalic index, face index, and hair colour. 


Character 

X' 

P 

n" 

Stature ... 

^3-98 

10-' 7-46 ’ 

7 

Cephalic index ... 

U-4:6 

•01 

5 

Face index ... ...i 

13-53 

•02 

6 

Hair colour ... ...! 

43 12 

10-' 9-77 

j 

5 

Table Xl.-~~Cornparison between the 

north-east 

of Scotland group and the Swedish 


group as regards stature, skull index and colour of Juiir (1) for the two groups 
taken as a whole and (*2) for sections of the two groups which are alike as rtgurds 
stature, skull index or hair colour. 



; 

Comparison 
as regards 
Stature. 

Comparison 
as regards 
: Cephalic Index. 

Comparison 
as regards 
(’olour of Hair. 


Groups as a whole 

10--- 

1-47 

1 

1 

Or- 

3*32 

6 

(Groups of tall people 


■93 


*' 3*21 

X 

( rroups of short people ... 

— 

•4»i 

10- 

- 1-72 

A 

Groups of long-headed }>eople ... 

10 

X 6-56 

— 

10- 

■J . 1*12 

’I- 

tdoups of broad- headed people 

10-1- 

2-31 

— 

10- 

1-56 


Groups of fair-haired pei'»ple 

. lo-i" 

2 • 10 

• 54 


— 


Grfuip^ of dark-haired people .. 

. 10-' 

2-17 

•05 

1 


— 


n' 

' 7 

0 


4 
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Table XIL — Cotnpafison as regards colaar of hair beiiveen the north-east of Srotland. 
yorivag and Sweden, The differences for the percentages of each coloar hetwten fh. 
north-ea^t ef Scotland and yorwag ami Sweden re^pertirelg are giren irith their 
correspondinq probable errors. 



Bkek. 

Bark Brow n, 

Bro%vn. i 

Fair. 

Red. 

■ Total 
Ximibei 
of Fase-. 

Xorth-east ot Scotland ... 

1*17 

23-63 45-70 

25-39 

4*10 

512 


Xorway ... 

4-71 

35*71 36*73 19*31 3*53 

1.274 

Dltference Ijctwccii Xor- 
way and north-east of 

Scotland ... ... 3-54 0-66 

12-08 ml * 65 8-97 m 1 - 73 6 • 08 m 1 - 44 0 - .57 -0 - 66 


Sweden 

0-<8l 

21-48 75-39 2-32 

44,90< > 


DiHerence betT\'eeii Swe- 
den and north-east of ' 

Scotland ... ...0*36—0-27 47-S5::: 1-24 oOdM) ,-1-30 1 *78 —0*45 — 


Table XUI.—Cofnparison as regards ege-colour between the iiorth-east of ScotUh'd^ 
yorwag and Sweden. The differences between, the north-east of Scotland and 
yorwag aial Sweden respecticelg are given with their correspyonding probable err<o'^. 

Total 

, Dark. Medium. LiLdit. Number 

of r’a^r.^. 


Xorth- east of Scotland ... .. 23-29 50-78 26-03 512 


Nc>rwav ... ... ... ... ... 11 -SO 21 Oo 6)7-20 1.274 


Ditf erf-ace between north-ea^t ot 

Scotland and Xorway ... ... 11-4!) ^1 26 29-78 _l*hl 41-17 _1*75 


Swech-n ... ... ... ... ... 4-39 28 ss 66-73 44.900 


l)ifferen('e between north-east of 

Scotland and Sweden lS*90„0-6;> 21-90^1*36 4«}-70,.l-42 


I 




from the A }ith topometric Lnhoratory of thr U niven- it y of Aberdeen. 


31:^ 


Table XIV . — Comparison ris regards jirofih’ of h(/se helfceen the north-ea.y, <f 
Scotland and iSoriray. The differmc^ hfhetnt thr p^^rn ntayes for earjt nOsp fyj^e 
C tfiroi H'ith it^ probable error. 


lU'Ctiiineai 
an<i >inuoiis. 


CoiliMVe. 


Total 

Convex. >yUHibei 

ol L'aSes, 


Xorth-east of .'Scotland ... ... IM’i 00 3‘Ti o-TS .31:2 


Xorwav ... ... ... ... .. ♦)S-0:> 2.3-30 7-77 3oO 


Uitference between north-east of Scot- 
land and Xorway ... ... ... 27'ir» 1-bo 20-17 I 0-^S 








from the Anthropoynetric Laboratory of the University of Abe r dee fK 
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SOUTH INDTAX ELOW-GUXS. BOO.HERAXC4S, AXD CROSSBOWS. 

By Ja:mk^ Horxkll. F.L.S.. F.R.A.T.. late Director of Fisheries, ^ladra^. 

[With Plate XXXV.] 

I." South Indiax BLn\v-(;ux>. 

So far as I can ascertain, no comprehensive description of the varieties of blow-"un 
met with in Sniah India has previouslv been published. The literature of the subject 
is scanty and fragmentary and is restricted to (^7) a note published by Dr. X. Annandale 
in lhO() with a plate of illu>>>trations {1. pp. i to iii). and (6) two references in Mr. E. A. 
Thurston’s n.nd Tribes of South htdia. The former deals solelv with the intro- 

duced Bornean type of blow-gtm used by the Labbai Muhammadans of the eastern 
coastline of South India, Mr. Thurston reproduces this account without augmenta- 
tion (G, III. pp. 2n()-2t)2) : he also gives a short description of the blow-guns and 
harpoon darts used in iMalabar for shooting tish (G, IV. pp. 12S-12h)d Under the 
head of 3Iuduvars. a tribe of hill cultivafors in Coimbatore. Malabar and Travancore. 
he incidental! V mentions that " Thev kill, with a blow-pipe and dart, nianv small 
birds ’ (6, V. p. hS). The latter reference is apparently to the primitive form of this 
weapon, in which the dart is a thin splin^ of bamboo (Fig.^l. -1). In view of the 
great ethnoloaical interest attaching to the >ubject. and the rapidity with which 
weapons of this primitive character are falling into di.m^'e or being suppiante«l by 
more effective forms adopted fnjtn the Vest. I have collected all the information 
now available into the ])resent note. I may add tliat I became originally interested 
in the subject because I found that the blow -gun marksman <->ii the }>ank< of some 
South Indian streams held there an analogous podtioii to tlte disciple of Izaak Walton 
in Europe. 

Three distinct de>criptions of blow-gun aro emplove<I in South India. They 
compib<‘ - 

(1) A 1 Iain reed tube and sim]jle dart imed by the wild jungle tribes found 
in the fure^t^ of the Aiiamalai Hills in Coimbatore dUtrict. and in 
tho^e of the ailjacent Travancore mountain'^. Tlie dart consists of 
either a thin luimboo >plint or of a short length of midrib from a leaf 
of the Indian sago*palm {Caryota ureus), sharpened at one end and wdth 

^ Hi> fuithrr stat<.'inent in thi< not<' that these are usetl fer killing: bir<h and small lmiuc is 
erroneoii'^. Tney are employed exclu'-ively in shootinL^ fresh-water Hsh. 
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a Avad (J cotton cloth or of silk cotton on tlie hutt (Fi^. 1, 4). With 
these darts the Kadars and other jungle folk of the neiirhhouriii.jr hill- 
hjrests are accustomed to briiiit down srj^nirrels and ^niall hird<. Some- 
times, instead of daits. clay pellets are used. 

(*2) [More elaborate wea])oris where the dart is of harpoon form, with a -te^d 
single-barbed head tit ted loosely at one nud of a short shaft, to which 
it is connected by a lontr and thin cord, wound closely around the ^hait 
])efore expulsion from the gun (Fig. 1. 1 and 2). On the butt end is 



FTO. I. 

]. A MALVYALl UAKPtmN DAP.T KKAUY tnR IsF. 2 . DETAILS ny TiI L saMK:— ^/. TH K 
shaft of LE31‘LX OKA^s : tj, THE sTELL BAUBFD HARBooN HEVD ; r. THE MoP-LIKE 

WAD, ITS base YoT yet PULLED DoWX lYT* > THE CAVITY WITHIN THE HEAD cy THE SHAFT, 
o. LONGITUDINVE sE( TICN THRuriUT THE HEAD OF THE SHAFT SHOWING THE OBLIQUE 
PERFORATION THRoU(,H WHKH THE < oRD Is 4 . V K XDVR BLOW.oUN DARI' 

WITH A < LOTH WAD THREADED ON THE BUTT ENlL o. THE SAME BEFORE THE WAD Is 
THREADED on. U. THE BARBED DART I sed BY THE PUNALHl KADARs. 


a wad of cloth, a mop ot thn'ads or a tapered cvlinder of pith. This 
variety is widely spread throughout the inland parts c)f Travancore, 
Cochin, (. uimhatore and South l\[alaljar for sliooting fish in streams 
and pM.)nd-. 
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(3) On the east coast, principally in the coastal region of the districts of 
Tanjore and Eamnad. -sYooden blow-guns are larofely employed by 
Muhammadans to shoot small birds. The missile in this case i^ 
invariably a clay pellet. 

For reasons that will become clear as we proceed, it is probable that the first 
only is of purely indigenous origin, and that the last has been introduced from 
Indonesia. 

Mith regard to the Malavali Y^arietv some doubt exists, ^ly own opinion 
inclines to consider it as being of mixed origin, primarily derived from the Kadar 
type, and subsequently modified by acquaintance acquired of the introduced form 
as used on the east coast. 

The Radars, who seem to be the principal users of the simple form of blow-gun 
firing a bamboo splint dart, are a wild tribe of mixed origin, but undoubtedly wdth 
a strong negi'oirl strain in their ancestry, as shown, for example, most vividly in the 
photograph of a Radar man at p. 13, Yol. Ill, of Thurston's (.\istes and Tribes of 
Sooth India, These people inhabit a nigged mountainous region at the junction of 
the north Travancore mountains with the Anamalai and Upper Palni Hills. The 
massif here is one of the most inaccessible places in Southern India. The occurrence 
of blow-guns of simple tvpe in such a region, associated with a tribe in which frizzly 
hair and a broad negroid nose are met with, suggests that this weapon is a survival 
of very ancient times and of a former ethnic connection with the 3Iaiay Peninsula 
and Borneo, where the jungle tribes use blow-guns with rlarts of nearly similar form. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the weapon is more hii^hly evolved and specialized 
among these tribes than among the Indian Radar>. the point being poisoned and 
the barrel of the gun either double, /.e.. an inner tube encased in an outer one as 
customary generally among the jungle tribes of the Malay Peninsula, or of two 
grooved half-tubes of wood bound together, as ustM.l by certain Xegrito tribes in 
Pahang in ^lalava (1. p. i), or of tubes bored from solid wooden bars as in Xorth 
Borneo (o). The Radar gun and dart are. therefore, the more primitive, and 
mav date back to a time when a Negroid or Xegrito race occupied South India and 
the iMalay Peninsula. 

I have received samples of Radar blow-gun> and dart> from three independent 
sources, ail, however, from the Anamalai Hills. >ituated within the southern section^ 
of the t'oimbatore and ^lalabar Districts of South India — from Mr. C, E. T. Pongreve. 
iM.L.h.. of Castlecroft Estate, in the Anamalai'^. and from the Forest Rangers of 
Punaclii and Tunakadavu through the coiirtesv of i\Ir. iM. F. Bridge, District Forest 
Officer of South Coim]>atore. i\Ir. C'ongreve obtained his s[)ecimens from RMars 
working on his estate. His information was tliat the use of the blow-gun has become 
extinct among the eastern Anamalai RMars within recent years : the memory of it> 
manufacture ib still strong and has enabled them to make the specimens which 
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^Ir. Congreve has forwarded. This gentleman further states : “As far as I can ascertain 
they used the blow-pipe for killing small birds and nothing else. They use the stone- 
bow for the same purpose. I do not think they even went in for himting anything 
bigger than small birds in this part of the world, as there is very little game of any 
sort other than elephants and bison in the heavy jungle inhabited by the Kadars, 
and. from what I have seen of them, they are useless as shikaris and have no notion of 
tracking, which shows that they have never taken up shikar as a means of getting 
food. They catch such animals as the mongoose, tree-cat, jungle-fowl, etc., by 
means of figure-of-four traps set in small hedges made of jungle growth with gaps 
in them, in \^'hich they set the traps, but they never, as far as 1 know or have been 
able to ascertain, try to shoot such animals, contenting themselves with shooting 
small birds only. 

“ The Mullai Mulsers, Miiduvars and a few Kadars who live in a game country 
down round Perambukolam and in Tr a vane ore, on the other hand, go in for shooting 
game vith gims, and doubtless before the adeent of such iveapons hilled their guiue 
•rith sotfie other iveapon.'' That this inference is well-founded is substantiated by 
Air. Thurston's statement in 1909 (6, Y, p. 98) that the ^Iiiduvars ” kill with a blow- 
pipe and dart manv small birds.*' Taken together and in conjunction with those 
to be mentioned below, these statements are indications of the rapid changes in 
primitive usages in active progress at the present day among the jungle tribes in the 
hill districts, where tea plantations have now become numerous : the inducement of 
good wages attracts these wild folk to the estates, where contact with civilization 
soon has its usual destructive effect upon many of their distinctive customs. 

The Forest Ranger of Punachi. who has had specimens of blow-guns made bv 
Kadarsi livng within his range, which lies due south of the Pollachi planting district, 
where Congreve lives, reports that these weapons are not now in use there. 
The length of the guns, he states, varied between 6 and 7 feet, vith a diameter from 
to A inch, (The specimen received from him is a length of tubular reed b feet 
bi inches long, with a bore of ^ inch,) The darts are made of split bamboo, with 
wads of cloth on the butt ends. He adds, “ they used this for killinor birds and small 
squirrels that were very close to them." 

The Ranger of Tiinakadavu. situated about 24 miles west of Pollachi, states 
that the Kadars use the blow-gun to shoot sipiirrels and small birds, but he gives the 
length as 44 feet, with a bore of 4 inch. The specimen received from him is actually 
1 feet oj inches long, with a bore of | inch, which seems the normal inside diameter 
of the tube. This officer has forwarded both clay pellets and short bamboo splint 
darts as the missiles used, and he states specifically that both are used at the present 
day. The pellets are of unbaked clay, just under I inch in diameter, the darts 
being from 3 to 4 inches in length. 

Apart from the positive evidence of the Forest Ranger of Tunakadavu. which 
in itself i'^ conclusive, the validity of the reproductions of blow-guns and darts supplied 
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by 3Ir. Congreve aiul the Forest Ecinger of Punachi. as testimony to the former wide 
range of thi< weapon among the Kadars. receives striking corroboration from an 
account furnished to me prior to the receipt of the^e recent examples by my friend 
iSlr. L. A. Camniiade. Chief PreAdency Magistrate. Madras. Mr, Cammiade stated 
that ^ome twenty-five years ago. when at Pfiiidi in the Pepper Palni Hills, he was 
informed that blow-guns were in use {not by Kadars) in the adjacent Travancore 
imnintain-. Two specimens were brought to him. Each was made of a stout reed 
about o feet long that had been straightened by fire. He is, however, unable to 
give the name of the tribe iising them. He added, *' An old forest ranger told me 
that he had seen sitnidaf ones in use among the Kadirs of the Ananialai mountains. 
He "aid tlie Kadirs used darts made from the rib of the frond of the sago-palm and 
put wads ot silk cotton at the butt end of the darts. According to him, the darts 
were about a finger long and were used for shooting down squirrels.” 

The modern guns vary between and feet in length, Avith a bore of about 
^ inch : they are made from reeds of the genus OcJdandra. common in the Tra\'ancore 
and (’oimbat(jre forests. There is no ornamentation on the barrel, and, as in the 
case of those seen by i\Ir. Cammiade, they occasionally show signs of haA'ing been 
subjected to the influence of Are in the straightening process. 

All the darts obtained are made from thin splints of bamboo. They are about 
inch in diameter. A'arying in length from 3 to 6|- inches. Those supplied by the 
Forest Ranger of Punachi shoAV an attempt at imilateral barbing at a distance of 
2 inches from the point, AA'here a shalloAv nick has been made as shoAvn in Fig. 1, G, 
running three-quarters round the shaft. The points in all three instances shoAV signs 
of luiA'ing been passed through a flame to harden them. 

The terms in use by the Kadars for the blow-gun and its projectiles are as 

fulloAV" : — • 

Blow-gun . . . . . . Odai nfhril (” BloAA'ing reed.” v.c.. bloAA'-tube). 

The bamboo dart , . . . Moju/al a/tJja (” Bamboo arrow ). 

Tlie clay pellet . . . . K(dlninn}> a qnndn (” Black-earth ball ). 

All these terms are ordinarA' Tamil Avord" and are purely descriptive, as will be 
seen from the literal translation given ahoAv. I consider it probable that they are 
not the original Kadar names, and are merelv the descriptiA'e Tamil e(jui\'alents used 
in couA'er^ation between Kadars a ml tlie Tamil-speaking forest officers Avho liaAv 
gleaned the information here giATii. 

M hat may be termed the Malay ali type of blow-gun as it is in use almost exclu- 
"ively by the people of ^Malabar, TraAumcore. and Cochin, presents a host of A*ariations 
in detail that surely c{>nnotes usage OA'er a A'eiw lengtliA^ ] period and a high antiquity 
f<.»r its invention. It is used exclusively for shooting fish. Tlie only other instance 
of the bloAv-min being used for this purpose is that quoted by liing Roth (after 
Burbridge) of the iNIuruts of Borneo strikirm fl^h *' Avith unerring certainty Avith arrows 




7-11. VVRTKTTE^ nF THE ^IALWALI P>Ij>W-(.T'X OTrEEHIXu TX THK foP^r o}' TH.E MoT'TH-PTE<’E. 

7 I'< V El.VTX REED Tl'BE ^VITHnT'T ANY MorTHriECE A[»DKD. IX S THE MnUTHPIKi E Is v 
Dl^l’ <)!' « n< n-XET ^HELL ; IX IT TERXEl) ol'T oi' WOOD, IX TP^EMPET n »UM ; W illl.E IX 
10 AXD 11 THE AXXELAK MoUTHlTEt E is REILT EP OF SEVERAL LAYERS oE (.EMMED 
( LOTH PAIXTED OVER. THE RETT EXD Ol' TH \T DEPKTED IX 11 Is «»RXAMEXTED WITH 
BAXDS or YET LOW AXD RED OX HI. K. THE BARRELS (if ALL THE U)OVE ARE MAD I, 

I'KOM THE STEMS of THE ]f*l REED. 

A rooU {'itn. ^laL. Odai. Tamil—- (hhUindra spp.) of siutablo aii<l straii^ht- 

iiDss is sought ill the neiglihoiiriiig forest. If one perfectly straight !»e found it is 
taken home and dried thoroughly liy filling it with dry rivtu' sand. If none unite 
straight is (»htainal>le. the best is selected and straightened hv either of two processes. 
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The fiibt is by the aid of fire. In this case the crooked section is anointed and soaked 
with coco-nut or castor or other cheap oil and then straightened over a fire by 
bending. This done, the whole tube is, as usual, filled with dry sand to extract the 
moisture remaining and dry it in proper shaj^e. 

If, however, the whole length of the reed is shghtly curved and not merely bent 
at one or, maybe, two definite points, then the straightening is done by splitting the 
reed lengthwise very carefully into two equal longitudinal halves, reversing the^^e 
end for end and reuniting them by the edges with mucilage obtained usiiaUy from the 
glue-tree {Diospgros emhrgojAeris). When this method is adopted it becomes necessary 
to wind a spiral bandage soaked in the same kind of gum around the whole length of 
the tube in order to keep the two gummed edges in contact while drying and to 
prevent the tube cracking subsequently. 

This bandage is also very commonly adopted in certain districts (e.g., Palghat) 
even when the reed has not been split and reunited. In others the tube is used in 
its naked original condition, particularly in places where reeds are abundant or the 
users very poor. Nowadays the bandaging is done usually with long, narrow strips 
of mull cloth (muslin) by people called Kiiruppans, who are the lacquer workers of the 
district. 

In Pcilghat Taluq it is the general custom to add a built-up ridge or ring round 
the tube, composed of numerous layers of gum-soaked cloth strips, a short distance 
bevoiid the mouth of the gun. to form a mouthpiece against which to rest the lips 
when blowing out the dart (Fig. 2. 10 and 11). When the gun is dry the Palghat 
lacquerer gives an initial coat of paint over the cloth bandaging of the gun, and when 
this too is dry, applies a coat of black o\'er the whole length, finally ornamenting 
10 or 1 1 inches of the butt end wth a pattern of fine lines of red and yellow lacquer 
(or paint) according to his fancy and skill. Fig. 2, 11, represents a typical example 
of this decoration. 

In manv cases a metal hook (Fig. 3. 1 1) is attached to the muzzle end to serve 
a-> a retrieving hook wherewith to pick up the harpoon line out of the water. Thi'^ 
hook mav either be bound to the muzzle with wire or twine or by being soldered to a 
band of thin metal, usually brass, fitted around the muzzle. 

In the extreme south of [Malabar (Tirur and neighbourhood), a trumpet-shaped 
mouthpiece turned out of a block of wood (Fig. 2. 9) is slipped over the oral end of 
the tube. If the tube be lacquered, this mouthpiece is also similarly treated [vidv a 
specimen in the Madras Museum) : the tube and mouthpiece are also frequently 
11 -ed without any ^Tapping or painting. 

Another ^'ariety of mouthpiece is seen among the blow-guns made by 1 ilku- 
ruppans at Olavanna and Peruvanna, villages in Taliciit taluq. who occasionally cut 
out a circular di-'C of coco-nut shell, with a central perforation, and fit this on the 
oral en<I of the gun (Fig. 2. 8), At Ponnani I also heard of a tin disc being similarly* 
Ubcd a mouthpiece. As with other details of this interesting ilalayali weapon. 
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.ureat variety in the form of tlie inoutiipieee piex'ail'^ iu the Jilteivut localities where 
it is ill use. 

Side by :>nle with ^iiiis made from reeds are to be found, p.irticulaily iu localities 
Hear the eoa^t, a more elaborate hjrm made of wood by tlie local car]>eiitetv. Thi'^ 
\'ariety L fashioned on the .•-ame principle as those reed guns made by splittinu' aiwl 
reuniting two longitudinal halves of a reed stem. Two lengths of wood of the reuuisite 
length are taken. Each is grooved on the inner side in semicircular manner, great 
rare being taken to keep the gauge uniform. The outside is suitably r«.ainded. 
Finally, the two half tubes are glued together by their edges to form a cylindei. To 
keep them safelv in jirxtaposition the whole length of the tube is spirallv bound 
wdth a wrapping that may condst of cloth, bark or animal membrane, A mourli- 
piece of any of the forms mentioned may or may not be added at the fanev <.a rho 
owner. Xearlv ahvavs these wrapped wooden guns are painted black. Thev 
mav or mav not have a laccpiered pattern of red and veilow lin»-- on the 
butt.^ 

When the wrap[)ing is not of cloth it is usually of the bau ot one of rlie Eauvaiu’ 
{rJithi. Mai. — Edv./v tyifjfi) dipped in gum made fiom the juice of pft <.)r 

the fruit of t t:>hr)j!^ptf i >s {PfUK'zrjn, AfaL). On^* '>perinit n 

obtained at Valapad in the extreme south of Alalabar, and -aid by the owiier Xi) b** 
extremelv old — a heirloom in the family — was \vrapped in what appears to be -tri])s 
of the intestine of some animal, probably a goat (Fig. 3. 13). It had no muuth^ii^^ 
but liad a retrieving hook soldered to one .-ide of a metal band around the muzzle. 
Usually the.se wooden gims are thicker at the oral extremity than at tho miizzhe 
A unir|ue example show'ing this in extreme degree is in the Cochin State Aliiseum, 

Tricliiir : as it was given to the Aliiseum bv the ex-Eaja. it mav be c<m>idcred a- tiu^ 

most elaborate example in existence ol the Alalayali blow'-gun — a weapon madt" h>r 
Rovalty (Fig. 3, T2). The length of the barnl is 5 Uet b inclie-. rln^ (liaimUer (»f tiie 
bore lb mm. From the butt, wdiich is eiiclo-ed in a turned bra-s ca]e tiw b<irr‘l 
tapers from a diameter of 12 mm. xo 21 mm. The form of the brass c,ip mourli- 

^ The blow-aun ii-ed by tbe ladiaus of tli*' Tpp* r Amazons roLboii uf South Aiiu rif a i- almo-t 
identical in detail with such torms, as wdl b^ -^c'cii from the following: graphic description jivni Iw 
11. W. Bates ill his fa^cinatiiuf Ih*- Buf-.r (2iid edition, pp. o‘)S l.sn4'. 

He says : “ it is •generally or 10 feet lon_u and m.ide of two se]><irat<' iermth'^ of \\o(ml each 

-ci^oped out so cs to form oncdialf of tlie tuh*\ To do thi’^ with the mu a- mm v ri-uiire" 

an enormous amount of patient labour, and considerable mechanical a bility, the tool- e.M'd bchtm 
-imply the incisor teeth uf the iVuM aid ( 'uti i. The two h<i[f-tube- when lini-he<l are -Muisd 
t-*^ether by a verycio.se and tiuht -pir dly wound -trappinz. eon.-i-tinii ot Iona thit -trip- ot 
dacit.ira, or the wood of thee limhinc palm-trec' ; and th(‘ whole is -mcarc<I afteru.ird- aiiL black 
wax, the produetion of a Mclipuna hee. The pipe tapirs tow<u’d> tlie muzzle, and .i t. up'-iuipod 
mouthpiece, m.ide ot wood. titted in the broad t:id. A fuil--ized Zarahatana is heavy, and 
ran oiiiv be u-ed bv an adult Inditn who ha- had creat practice. The youna lads learu to -hoot 
with smaller ami liahttT tiibe>,." The dirt-, liowt \rr, Immi* uo n -i ’uhlauee to tlu* M.dayah ton'i. 
heina made fr.eu [*alm le<tt--tdk< ind wiriaed ith -ille oUoii . the reu mblauee there! 'itUo th< 
Kddar torm ot dart. 
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j)ii-‘Cf.‘ ^liown iu Fig. 3. 1:^. Tlic >ule oriiauieutatiou \Aimi turne<l circular 
The muzzle with its retrieving hook is >een at Fig. 3. 14. 

The barrel is formed of two half-tubes of hard wood ulued together and boiuai 
-]>iraliv with stri])s of iibre. painted black. It is mucli heavier than usual, tlnuigh 
by no inean< so heavy as many of the guns u^ed on the Ka^t (oast, described below. 

]Mo>t ot the^e wooden guns are made of a hard, dark-coloured wood : in (^’aiicut 
taluq. I am informed that the tube is made from the wood of the areca palm. 

The dart used shows little variation in form. It consists of a woodeii shatt 
i<)0 to 17<.‘ mm. long, a steel or iron single-barbed head about mm. in length, a 
long caret iilly-twi-ited cord connecting the two. and a wad of threads, cloth or ])ith 
at the butt end of the <haft (Fig. 1. 1 and 2). 

The Malayali terms for its several parts are as follow 

Ponfr", pot/fhf'f and -- the shaft of the dart, which aFo acts a> a 

float. 

VU both the dart as a whole and also tlie barbed steel head. 

Kot}fppf( and iKtdiippd ■= the wad at the butt end of the poogn. 



vui. 


12. A vp:ry ms.ssivf: woodfin' blow-oux in the tricht r vrsEOr, cochix. the bi tt 

EXL> IS EX( ASEL) IX A TL'RXED BRASS MOCTHflECE CAR. THE BARREL IS SPIRALLY 
WRAPPED WITH STRIPS OR FIBRE, PAIXTED BLA( K. VA. AX OLD BLOW-iU'X FROM VALAPAD. 
SiiFTH MALABAR, MADE OF WOOD AXD SPIRALLY WRAPPED WITH AXIMAL MEMBRAXE. 

14. THE RETRIEVIX(; HOOK OX THE MCZZLE OF THE TRI* HER BLOW-OEX 

The shaft of the dart is made of various materials in different i(»calities. The 
]>rincipal are : (h) The side twigs of the spinv bamboo, arfn)(Ji>facefe (^lal. 

ftnfJhr ill), in Palghat ; (6) areca palm wood in Shertelly taliK]^ of Travancore : and 
(c) the stem of lemon grass in South ^lalabar. Whatever be used must be light, or else. 
North Travancore. it must have a Y>ith wad adde<l in order that the shaft shall 
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float ill water and so indicate either the course of the wounded ii-h or the position 
of the barbed head if the dart has missed its mark. 

Tiie wad on the butt of the shaft in Palghat talur[ is formed of a mop ot >hoit 
cotton threads, mixed with some thicker woollen one^ : red an<l yellow threads are 
used, as these are said to be more easily seen in the water. 1 am by no mean^ convinced 
with tlii'? explanation, as elsewhere (Calicut talurp etc.) wdiite thread> are employed, 
the rea^'on given for this colour being the same as in Palghat for red and yellow. 

This w'ad is attached to the shaft in Palghat by one of tw^o diiferent method- : 
either the threads are tied across their mid-length within a shallow groove encircling 
the end of the >haft and the low^er part reflected upwutxP to form the mop, or ePe 
a conical pit is excavated in the end of the butt, and a hole made oblicpiely from the 
bottom of this pit to a point on the outside of the shaft three-quart er< of an inch 
from the butt end (Fig. 1, - and d). The proximal end of the harpoon cord is pa-sed 
through the centre of a mop of threads, a knot being made on the end to prevent it 
pulling through. Bv pulling on the cord the ba>-e of the mop is drawn wdthin the 
conical pit in the butt of tlie shaft and secured there by a hitch made after pa<>ing 
the cord rwice round the shaft. 

In Ponnani and to the south (Chet way. \ ala pad. etc.) the wad i- frequently i)f 
several disc-shaped laver^ of cotton cloth nailed through the centre into the head of 
the shaft. 

Ill certain parts of North Travaiicore. adjoining the soutli boundary of (\)chin 
State, an interesting variation i.s found, w^here a tapering cylindrical plug of tlie })itli 
of thifupfdv takes the place of a thread or cloth wad. This plug is from 1 to l\ inches 
long, the distal and tapered extreraitv truncate, into w^hich the sharpened butt ot 
the wooden shaft is driven. The shaft itself is cut from the stem of the areca palm, 
according to the information I have received. 

The use of a pith plug or w ad in parts of Travancore ])articularly intere>ting. 
as the same plan appears to be emploved in the Malav Peninsula, where Knocker 
(I. p. 'i95) describes the darts used by the Orang Bukit aborigine'^ of Sungei I j(uig 
as made from the hard stem of a grass “ (cf, the lemon gra^s stem u-ed at Chetwuiv) 

" titte<l with a conical piece of pith. ' How^ever. in addition, a w'ad of " wool ** i^ 
used })y these forest tribes of the Malay Peninsula, an addition not emploved in 
Travancore. A pith wuid is al^o attached to the head ol the dart in -(»me varietie'' 
found in Borneo (o. ]i. 18b). 

The form of the })arbed head never varie>. It consists of a slender cvlindrical 
shaft expanded at the base to permit of a conical hollow being w^orked in the end. and 
of a single-winged barb to one -ide of an attenuate and very sharp point (Fig. I, b). 
The forward edge of the barb K ground to razor-blade keenness. The distal end of 
the wooden shaft of the dart is made bluntly conical to ht into the hollow at the 
base of the barbed head siitficiently loosely to become detached wlien anvthing be 
struck. Tlie harpoon cord connecting the tw^o is very carefully made and is tanned 

z 2 
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at intervals to preserve it. The tanning material employed is the juice of tn ndxdanikai, 
otherwise known as panacliinga and payuichikht, 

When the dart is inserted in the gun this hue is wound tightly and evenly around 
the wooden shaft, leaving no slack (Fig. 1, 1). 

Sighting is done with the right eye. and then, moving the head while keeping 
the arms steady, the mouth i^ brought up to the gun and the dart expelled by a strong 
sharp puff. 

Boys practice aiming with a ])lantain (banana) stem as their target : the >teni 
is soft and does not blunt the dart barb. 

Local range . — The use of the Malayah blow-gim has a territorial range coinciding 
approximately with that of the 3[alayali language, except that it does not appear 
at the present time to extend north of the Calicut taluq, while, conversely, it extends 
some distance eastwards into the Tamil district of Coimbatore through the Palghat 
gap— the highway of coimnunication between the Tamil and Malavali peoples. 
Trivandrum and Yaikom mark approximately its southern limit. Calicut taluq its 
northern. On the east the Eastern ghauts form the limiting boundary except at the 
Palghat gap. where there is an extension eastwards into the Palghat taiuq. and where 
it is in general employment. 

In no localitv is this form of blow-gun used except for shooting fi-'h. Its use is 
not restricted to any caste or section of the population : all those who eat hsh use it, 
but more for sport than as a means of livehhood. Usually Muhammadans (Mappillas) 
take most interest in this weapon, the sporting inMinct being stronger with them than 
among Hindu'^. 

It is used neither on the coa^t nor on the main backwaters : chiefly along tliC 
banks of clear streams, pools and tanks. 

The murrels {Ophiocephahda?) are said to be the chief hshes shot, as they have 
the habit of frequently coming to the surface of the water, where the trouble caused 
bv refraction can be ignored when aiming. The sportsman will sit for hours at the 
side of a tank, patient anil immobile, with his blow-gun in readiness, waiting for a 
hsh to rise : usuallv lie ” tire^ ” without taking conscious aim, ^-o I am told. The 
td‘ev Mullets {Mffgihjhc) and the Pearl-spot (Efmplas t*sis) are other fish 

.-ometiiiies shot with the blow- gun. 

In most localitie^ the use of tlie blow-gun is much more restricted than formerly : in 
a few years it will be a forgotten art in many places. A cross-bow, shooting a harpoon 
dart j-imilar to that u>ed in this form of blow-gun. is supplanting it as being moit^ 
effective, just as the catapult i- ou'^ting the blow-gun for shooting birds on the Ea-t 
Coast. 

The Ea>t Coast blow-gun (S'l/xjalka n in Tamil)^ i^ invariably made of wood- : 
the middle i^ a clay j)ellet. It i^ u-ed for shooting ^niall birds, and aj)pears to be 

^ As the users say, this is the name used in ."^ingajjore and PenariLT. there eaii therefore be 
little doubt that it is the Tamil renderin-jf of S/fitcpifan, the Malay term for the blow-uun. 

^ Bra^s tubing has been tried as a substitute, but it i> condemned as useless, as it is too liable 
to become l>ent. 
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employed for tiii^ purpose almost entirely by Muhammadan-. In Tanjore. however. 
Mr. 8. Somasumlarani Pillai. M.L.C.. informs me it wa- formerly u-ed (and probably is 
to the 2)resent day) by pigeon rearers of all cades to scare away stranger birds. 
Its range, so far as I have been* able to determine it, extends along the whole of the 
sea]>oard of Eamnad and Tanjore districts and thence north along the Poromandei 
coast wherever Muhammadan centres exist. It is particularly common at Kilakarai, 
Tondi. Tirupalakudi. Xegapatam and Xagore. and again at Pulicat. 27 miles north 
of Madras, the most northerly point to which it has been traced as yet. 

Two varieties are seen, one made bv boring a tube through a solid length of 
timber : the other fashioned of two longitudinal halves, each with a semi-cylindrical 
groove on the inner face, the two halves being glued together in the same way as the 
halves of a wooden lead-pencil cviinder. The former are imported almost entirely 
from Singapore and Penang : many of the latter also come from the same places, 
but a certain number are made locally, especially at Tondi. Xegapatam and Xagore, 
by local carpenters. The single-piece wooden blow-gun is seldom made in India, 
but 1 have seen one example and the tools and appliances used in making it at Tondi, 
in Ramnad District. Those who bring the solid form of gun from 8ingapore state 
that thev biiv them from Chinese traders. These particular guns are most liighlv 
esteemed as being particularlv strong and serviceable. Usually thev are decorated 
both at the muzzle and at the butt with inlaid white metal ornamentation in hand- 
some conventional patterns. A verv fine exam])le for which the owner said he 
had paid fortv rupees (thirtv more ]n(')bablv !) wa^ shown me at Kilakarai : tlie 
scheme of decoration is reproduced in Fig. d. The loCcd people believe the metal to 
be lead and use thU in the rough imitations thev produce : it i^. liowever. pure lui, 
brighter and more lustrous when polished than lead, and harder. In making tliis 
inlay, a> imitated at Kilakarai and Xagore. the pattern i^ first maiked on the barrel 
and then gouged out to the refpii.-ite depth : wlien hni-hed. molten lead is run into the 
pattern. The lengths of the ^<3lid importer I guns varv comiderablv. ranging from 
5 feet 8 inches to ti feet b inclie^. The home-made ones compo-ed of two half-tub^>, 
seen at Tondi and Tirupalakudi. run considerably longer, the four ineamred being 
re.spectively b feet 11 inches, 7 feet. 7 feet b inches, and 7 feet ‘0 inche-. The greater 
length of these latter is obviomlv due to the ease with whicli barrels ma<le 
on this principle can be constructed as compared with tho-e br)red from the 
solM. 

The external diameter of the butt end varie- betwr^en 25 and nun., that of 
the muzzle lb to 25 mm. The bore averages IP min. in diameter, varving within 
slight limits. 

Ill weight there are >till wider ditterence-. due mainly to the amount of metal 
inlay present. In the example hgiired the butt end is covered eiitirelv with metal, 
hiding the wood completely ; this example weighed 5^ lbs. The diameter at the 
butt was 25 mm. ; at the muzzle 2o mm., the bore throughout being IP mm. Three 
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ritlier represeiitativ*^ cr-tins weigher I iv>pectively o lbs., ol- lb>;. and 4 Ib'^d The greater 
part of tills weii^lit is due to tlie fact that the butt end tor a distance of from ♦>’> to 



FIG. t. 

THE MFTAL INLAII> BUTT AND Ml-ZZLKBXDOF A BORNEAN BLoW-GUN I3IPORTED INTO 
SOUTH INDIA X’ROM 'SINGAPORE. n, MUZZLE END : h, BUTT. THE TIN INLAY IS ^HOAVN IN 
WHITE. EXCEPT AT 0, WHERE THE UNORNAMENTED PORTION oF THE BARREL BEGINS. 

^ Dr, E. Xyobt'i’Li, Curator of tiio Sauiwak Musounu iuforiiis me that two typical Bornean 
hlow-Luins in that collection weicht 2 ib'^. 1 oz. and 2 lbs. 1) ozs,. respectively. He states tliat 
horn .t- ell a^ tin is employed in forming the inlaid ornamentation so i haraeteristic of this variety. 
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j<n) nmi. eon^i'-t^ (»f lead (or tin), jderced with a bore coiitinuoii'^ with that ot 

the wooden part ot tlie barrel. Tlie wood itself i^ of a lieavy character, tliat of the 
LTunb bored from the -iolid and imported tiom the Strait‘s Settlement'^ beimr “f a dark 
red woo<L apparently that of a palm. 

These mm< are frequently ])rovi<ied with a single ^idit placed at a di-tance of 
about Ibb mm. from the muzzle. Tsuallv a piece of wax is u^ed for tlu> purpose. a< 
it can be moulded by the heat of the finger^ to the reijuidte height wdiemwvr the uun 
is to be used. At Tondi. I wa^ told that it is ciistomarv to smear the duht with the 
blood of the first liird killed to ensure ” nood luck.” In one I noticed a metal pin 
had been substituted for the wax si^ht. ( lay i^ al>o emploved. and in one fine exanphe 
seen at Tirupalakudi the dirlit con'^isted of a large paste ruby >et in silver and <ittaehed 
to the barrel by an encirclini^ silver band. The more ex]>ert marksmen do not use 
a sight, stating that they do not require one. as they can take <ui alignment over the 
distal end of the tube, aiming a little below^ the object. At ^lo feet their aim is 
accurate : a range of 40 feet appears to be ab(uit the limit. Some men ]>ecome very 
expert and make a living during the ^eason bv shooting small binK. <4 wdiich they 
may shoot a <Iozen or even more within an hour. To expel the ]>ellet with sufficient 
force to stun a bird at this distance requires the expenditun* of considerable force. 
The barrel is occasiunallv lengthened hv adding lead at one end by those wlio from 
long practice find themselves ahle to blow' the pellets through with ea^e : the longer 
the barrel the more accurate is the aim. but wdth each increase in length the greater 
<4fort is calleil for to prtjpel the pellet. 

The Kilakarai users of the blow-gun geueraUv" support the barrel wdtli raie hand 
at a distance of 15 to IS iiiclies from the mouth, the other hand supporting it cWe to 
the mouth (PL XXXV, Fig. 2). At Tondi. on the contrary, the custom i- to hold 
the gun with both hands close to the mouth (PI. XXXV. Fig. 1). tlm manner 
eustomarv in Borneo and South America and aKo in Malaliar. 

From the character of the decoration — its convent ionaliz^^d phvllomor])hic 
dedgn -and more particularlv from tht^ fact that a ''sight” is present, it '-eems 
certain that these highly-(h*coratefl bored-ont blow'-guns have made in Borneo: 

tile style of the decoration is precisely that emploved bv certain tribes in that island- 
.Hul the Bornean }>low'-gun is, >-0 far as I can ascertain, the only one provided with a 
sight. The fact that these giiiis are ol)tained tlirough the intermediarv of Chinese 
traders (or Biigi^. according to ])r. Annandale) fnlls into line witli this conclusion : 
the^e men penetrate eveivwhere into tlie interi(U' of the island'- of Indonesia to baiter 
Tor anything, liowever trivial, that tiny know' has value in tin* cye^ of oin* ov other 
oi the many races represented in tlie floating ])o[)ulation of Singapore and tlie other 
• •mporia nf the East. The locally-made guns uf tw'o grooved pieces of w'ood glued 
together are fa-hioned in thi^ w'ay because. >o far as I can judg(\ the Indian carpenters 
who make them seldom have the skill or the instruments necessarv to bore a tube 
^ iifticiently true through a long length of w'ood. To meet the dillicultv the }>Un 
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em]')love(’t in IVIalabar uf hi\lf-,c>ro(*ving: two piec^"" n’ocnl. and <lerived ]>riniitivelv. 

I believe-. frr)m the custom ot >plitriji!J a .dightly-crooked reed into two longitudinal 
halve" ciiul of rever^inu; them before rejoining bv the edge^. hu" been followed with 
improvements. The whole tube i" more ma">ive than the Malay one. and. in order 
to approximate in appearance to that of the Bornean "olid barrel, the two ]-ialhtube> 
ii'^ed in the imitation form may even be tougued and grooved on the edge" >o that, 
when glued together, thev mav adhere "uthciently firmly to need no strengthening 
such as the i\Lda}'aUs report to lyv "pirallv bandaging the barrel with strips of cloth, 
])ark or animal membrane. In "ome cases a banrl of hras" is htted on ff>r security at 
the butt end and at the muzzle, and sometime" a third one is fitted at mid-length. 

(Jther methods of keeping the two halve^i in pO"ition not uncommonlv practised 
are to sew a leather jacket on the barrel (Tirupalakiidi and Puhcat) or to serve it with 
hard twisted cord (Toiidi and Timpalakudi). At Tondi an additional precaution 
was seen in some cases, where hard wooden pins were inserted at intervals apart of 
8 inches on alternate sides of the tube, pegging the two halves together. 

The precise method of strengthening the tube a precaution against damage 
depends largely on the predilection and skill of the local carpenter or of the owmer — - 
the custom varie.s even locallv. 

Occasional examples of the solid-bore blow- gun made in India are to be met 
with, but they are very rare, chiefly because few Indian carpenters have either tlie 
knowledge or the skill, and to a le.ss extent on account of the greater cost as compared 
with the nearlv ecjuallv efficient two-part barrel. At Tondi, a small seaport on 
Palk Bay. where there is a considerable settlement of Labbai Muhammadans, I was 
fortunate to meet a Labbai carpenter wlio made both forms of barrel. He told me 
that the great majoritv that he made were of the compound form : if the buyer was 
prepared to pav enoiigh he was prepared to bore a barrel nut of the solid. He showe*! 
me of the hitter and also brought out the appliances he used in boring the tube. 
As "hown in Fig. o, lb and 17, thi^ consists of an upright beam fixed firmly in tie* 
ground, ami of "c\'eral I>rackets with apertures in the centre to hold both the bar of 
wood to be bored and the long auger used for tlie purpose. The wooden bar i:ir"t 
."puared with pieci:-ion, then the angle> were reduced erpiallv to such an extent that 
the bar may revolve within the aperture^ of three brackets which are screwed verticallv 
one above the other to (>ne face of the upright beam or po^t. Kach bracket i< of twn 
j>iece", with a half-circle cut out of the o[)}a)<ed edges, the whole fashioned somewliat 
after the "tyle of the two planks used in tlie aneient " stocks (Fig. b). The tube i" 
])ored out froft> hrinfr bv niean^ r>f an auger a^ long tlie barrel to be borf‘d. A" a 
con^ecpience it i" inverted, the point being turned upward. The "hape i> as >hown 
in Jig. o. IT. For "ome inches belov' the peculiarlv-shaped point the ^teel shaft i" 
band-."haped : thi" merges into a spiral of about the ^ame length, and then conm" 
another "hort length, ^rpiare in section, to which welded several feet of iron ro-l. 
terminating in n large " eye. * Through this ” eve ' a wooden bar i" pa""ed to serv»' 
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as handle. “WTien all is ready the vrooden bar to be bored i> clamped witliin it=^ 
brackets : the auger is similarly clamped and the end of the wooden bar brought 
down upon the point of the auger. One man now squats on the ground holding tlm 
auger handle firmly, while a second slowly revolves the wooden bar, pressing its en<i 



16 . 17 . 


FTO, 5. 

nt 1UA(.RA3[ TO '^HOW iloW XJfi: Li:>'OTiI OF WOODEN Roi* m HELD rPRIoHT AND 
TREE liV MEAN> OE BRA(’lvKT.S WHILE BEINO TfIRUST DOWN VPtiN THE AT'OEU POINT 
BELOW. AS WILL BE SEEN, THE ATN.ER is aLso HELD TRUE BY MEANS OF BRACKET^. 
17. STEEL AUGER HEAD U^ED AT T' ^NDI TO B( RE < TT TH E BARREL i >F A WOODEN BLOW-GUN. 
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with gentle but tirm pressure agaill'^t the auger. The latter is not rotated. As 
the perforation of the bar proceed^, adiii-'tment of the clamping bracket" has to be 
made from time to time. The work i" extreiuelv tedioii" and obviously necessitates 
the i^reatest of care to obtain a "traight and perfectly true bore. At Tirupalakudi. 
an old Labbai. who>e a|)p^Mranrt* Miggt'^t^'d ^lalav blood in his vein^. told me that 
he had seen blow-gun barrel" bored in Peuaue by Malay car])enter-. He added that 
(/hine"e carpenters made only those f( )rmed of r w< ) half- tube" ulue( I together. According 
to my informant, in boring from the >olid the Malav carpenter secures a suitable 
length of timber very carefully in a vertical po"itiou by clam])ing it to >ome straight 
upright post and then from below U"e" a verv lon<^ rod-^liaped auger, ^fntjed ronffilhf 
hy }neai^s ofbrarkpt^, to bore out tho tube. This method is. therefore, midway between 
the one emploved at Tcuidi and that given bv Crocker, as ipioted by Lins Rotli (b. 
p, ISf). of the method in use in Borneo, where the lenirth of wood to form the barrel, 
after being clamped upright to a post, i" bored tliromih from below bv mean" of a 



THE FORM OF A CU'IDE BRACKET. SHOWING HOW IT 1" HELD TOGETHER AND ALSO 
ATTACHED TO A VERTICAL BEAM BV MEAN'S OF lOl'R LONC; SCREWS. 

[I have to thank my as^istant, Mr. K. K. Samuel, for the contribution of the above drawin'-c^. 
made either from the actual object^ or from my field sketche-.' 

l<mg chisel-ended auger, which, however, is uot stayed in any tvay. The chief 
])eculiarity of the Tondi method is the revolution of the wood to })e boiv<i and the 
rixitv of the auger — the converse of the Bornean and ]\Ialay procedure. 

^letal (b‘cta*ation is occasiouallv attemjded on the Indian coast, hut tin* re."ult is 
U"uallv a travestv' of the Bornean. Lead is used for the inlay in place iA tin, and, 
althouok the worker lui" acce>s to fine example." of imported work, he ."eldoin exhibits 
"kill even in lopving. The balance of the original o c/// is lost anrl the workman"hip 
"«) un"kilful that a design owing its beauty to the pt'rfect symmetry of its det<ul i- 
"polled utterlv. I'ixceptions are. however, met with, most "uccessfid when m»t slavi"h 
imitations of Bornean designs. 

Xo mouthpiece is used either in the "(fiid barrel form or in the com[)ound barrel 
one. for none is neede(l : when about to "hoot, the e.xtremity of the metal butt is 
placed between the lips. 
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Tlie missile is a round pellet of clav rolled to shape between the hands oi\ 
now frequent, by pressure within an ordinary bullet mould. The pellets are made 
from a lump of tenacious clay ju^t before use. A re.^erve of ->uu-dried pellets is 
fre(|uently carried in the breast pocket of the shirt in case the >u])ply of clay ,irives out 
should bird^ ?je plentiful. Immediately before aiming a pellet i< put into the mouth, 
whence it i"^ introduced into the tube by the ton£uie immediatelv after aim has 
been taken. 

It appears evident that the East ('oa^t blow-mm, shootinof clay ])ellets. is an 
Iiidonesiaii weapon introduced into India in the cour>e of that loiu{- standi nit inter- 
course between South Inriia and Indonesia in general, and between Xepipatam and 
the Arab Settlement'' in the Malav Archipelago in particular. The Labbai Muham- 
madans of the south-east coast of India are found in all the big ct')aNtal centres of 
population in the ]\[alav Peinnsula and Indonesia, working chiefly as harbour coolies, 
boat people an<-l pettv trader'^. Under the Dutch arbitrary classification of the non- 
native population of their coast towns into Europeans, Chinese. [Malays and Arabs, 
the identity of these men is obscured, as they are included as Arabs, to the contusion 
of the ethnologist if he has not visited South India and i'' not acquainted with the 
Tamil-speaking La bbais and their distinctive sectional names of [Marakkavar. Rowthan 
and Labbai. In few. indeed, is there any infusion of Arab blood, except among the 
[Marakkavar or superior section, where an Arab physiognomy is occasionally traceable. 
These people, whose blood is preponderantly derived from an Indian origin, in common 
with their Hindu brethren, have the homing instinct strongly developed, hence a 
continual intercour^ie with the homeland and tlie introduction of several foreign item.^ 
into their old homes in India. Among such we may certainly count the ])ellet blow-gun. 

Oonverselv. there seems no reason to doubt the conclusion that tho [Malavali 
harpoon blow-gun and dart are fundamentally of indigenous origin, derived ultimately 
from the very ancient and primitive Ktular form of gun firing a simple dart. The 
harpoon form D uni<pie and certainly indigenous, ami also its emphyiiient for sfiDoting 
fish. 

It is significant that this form is limited to the inland parts seawaol of the 
MVs tern Hhaut^, and that tin" Radars live in tlie forests covering the we.stern aspect 
of these hills in their wildest and mo'^t inaccessible region in South India — the massif 
where th(‘ Anaimdais join the Travancort^ hills. It is wortlu'. too. of s])ecial notice 
that the Radar h)cation is roughly e(|ui<listant from the northern ami soutlnun limits 
of the harpoon blow-gun in Travancore and [Malabar. Had tlie u^e of the weapon 
''pre.id radially from the Radar country soutli-west and iiorth-w e^.t. we should have 
a distribution exactly like what we now liave. 

It is equally significant that tlie blow-gun. while widely spread among the 
Malayalis. is not known and seems never to have been used among their neighbours, 
the Tamils, except in the introduced [lellet form along the seaboord of Tanjore and 
Ranmad. If it ]>roves nothing ehe. this proves how cut-off from one another were 
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Kerala and the Tamil country prior to the era of British-made roads and railways. 

It also siigiie>ts. when taken in conjunction with other evidence, that the Malayali i^ 
largely of a ditferent racial stock from the hulk of the Tamil population. But this 
i’^ a subject too large and complicated to treat of here. 

The frequent local differences seen in the details of the 3Ialayali gun and dart 
betoken aho, in a minor degree, the difficulties which we know did beset inter- 
commiuiication ]>y land in the Kerala of the old times. The estates of the many petty 
raja^ that existed prior to the consolidation that began to set in after the arrival of 
the Poitiiguese were largely self-contained. Some natural feature — a river or a 
forest— frequently served as boimdary to these principalities, each of which was an 
entitv by itself. Hence local divergence in customs and in language frequently 
resiJted and became fixed and so is perpetuated to-day, although intercommunication 
is much improved. But even yet isolation reigns in some localities, and trammels the 
lives and thoughts of a large section of the population. The ignorance and fanaticism 
bred of these conditions were, indeed, among the mainsprings of the recent Mappiila 
rebellion. 

It seems probable, however, that Indonesian hifiuence, not necessarily direct, has 
caused the substitution in certain localities — notably those adjacent to the coastline 
and to ports — of a wooden barrel made of two grooved halves, for the primitive 
hollow reed. In favour of such modifying influence, exercised j)robably at second- 
hand through sea commimication with the Labbai centres on the coast of Ramnad 
am] Tanjore, is the fact that the name it goes by almost universally in Malabar is 
tOtnbudv (in Quilon, I am told, the local name is Jdlahrj 'kiiUah '' kullal being Tamil 
for tube),^ in common with the Tamil name, sungutdn, is obvioiLsly a 

variation or corruption of the common Malay term for this weapon — sinwpitanr 

^ [ii the south of Travancore the Tamil latiLTuage persists the local vernacular ; thi^ regiun 
from (pillion southward^ iras formerly part of the Pandivan Tamil kingdom and did not belong 
to Kerala, tfa* ^falavaii country. 

~ Tt L-? noteworthv that the Portuj^uese, by the adoption into their language of a corrupt 
varijnt, ‘larahritdim . ot the same word, liave ^p^ead a form of the Oriental term for blow- gun f«ir 
into the tnre^ts of Brazil, where, as recorded by Bates of the Teffe tribe?? {d, ju 338), zardhaiLwn 
is in gencT.il U'^e for this weapon : it has in jnany places supplanted the native or indigenous 
tenn^ such as dudikp arul obuhtfU. which are now employed only by tribes little influenced by 
PortuLTue^e contact (7, p. 108). 

Ar^'-ording to l‘ortn,i:ue'e lexiroarapliers. zn nihftfCitut i? derived from an obsolete form, 
zcrhntdpff or z(irJ>afdpn. and this in turn from tlu* Arabic zuhaid/id. The last is undoubtedly a 
corruption of the ^Lday ; the Arabs normally chanL^e /> into b when rendering foreign 

words, and the yn would tend to be elided owing to th*-‘ir dittieiilty of pronouncing two consonants 
when tlu'v occur together. 

Tlie Xt Tm jarifjdda is a p<irallel instance cjf an ()riental w ord transplanted to Brazil by Portu- 
gucM- ag« nc y. It is applie<l in Brazil (a- iii Portugal) to <>ny ratt-Uke j^tructiire, to the exclusion 
in th<‘ rjfrftl of the original or indigenous name : it is in reality a term borrowed from the 

Bra vidian language^ of South India, where a raft consisting cT two < anoev lashed parallel to on<‘ 
another i'- terme<I rh(t fHjwhu tn . or 'lOfiqdht, -‘ording a'' the language is I’amil, Malay<di 

or Tulii ■ :k p. 14S', 
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A\Tiatever doubt there may he in regard to the amount of influence exerted 
from outside sources upon the ilalayali blow-gun. there can be none in dechling that 
tlie Kadar t\7)e is wholly of indigenous origin. It appear'^ to be a primitive and 
perhaps degenerate form of that used by the wild forest tribes of [Malaysia and South 
America, who, however, always poison the ti2)s of their darts. In its existing form 
a- still used by a section of the Kadars and Mudiivars. and very probabjv bv other 
jungle tribes in the Travancore moimtains. it Ls a w'eak weapon of little u<e exeei)t 
aiiainst quite small birds and mammals, Mr. Conitreve {s}fpra) lia-- ^tate<l that tlie 
Kadars show little skill in hunting. This .'statement, however, applies only to a 
-^ection of the tribe, as he adds tliat the ” Mullai [\rulser^. [Vtuduvai " and a few K.hho‘< 
in a game country down round Perambukam and in Travancore. on the other Iiaad. 
go in for shooting game with guns, and doubtle-s before the advent of ^ueh weaf»on- 
killed their game with some other weapon.*" I am strongly inclined. tlrTc forte to 
believe that the present form of the Kadar and Muduvar <.[art h an emasculated 
form derived from one of vigorous killing power, in which the tip was ])oi-</n**d. 
Several indications seem to point to >uch a conclusion. The very futility (.•! the 
pre>ent form for killing purposes is one of the strongest ; the presence of an indicari<ni 
(jf barbing in the examples from Puna chi is another (Fig. 1 . b), and it is very >ii!nificant 
that the Kadars have a legend, according to [Mr. B. [M. Eehr. a planter of wide experi- 
ence in the Malabar "VVynaad, that there exhts a tribe of pygnlie^ in tlie Travancore* 
forests wdio do use poisoned darts in connection with blow-guns. It i'- (juite po^-ibh* 
that this belief or legend does not relate to any existing tribe, but h a tribal mcniorv 
dating back to some dhtant period wlien poisoned darts were in ordinary u>e. The 
mere fact that such a story exi^t> iia^ considerable value an<l '■agnihcance. 

It seems extremely probable that the Kadar> and Muduvars. like otht'r wild 
lull-tribes, have had to give up the u-e of poisont*d weapons >inct* tlicy < duio unUcr 
British rule ; the present generation may even have forgotten the art ot pre}>aring the 
poison. A parallel instance mentioned to me by [Mr. Painmiade "triaiglv supports 
this view. He inforim me in a letter recently received that, m the (fodavari Agenev 
tracts, the Kois formerly made use of poisoned arrows. Fveii the jianr from which 
the poison was made was well known formerly and i^ record(*d in the «*arlv accounts 
of this region. Nowadays, however, the Kois certainly do not u->e poi'^oiicd arrows, 
and when [Mr. Cammiade actually named to them tin* poison that was cmploviMl they 
seemed honest in their declaration^ ot ignorance oi ->uch use. Mr. ramiiiiadc "tates 
that even when he drew their attention to tlu^ poison groovc> wliich ^till Mir\ ive in 
tlie fasluoning of the present-day arrow lieads, they maintained that the grooves aie 
tlici'c for tlie purpose of improving tlie fbglit of tladr arrow-. 
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11. — ^SorxH Indian Boomeeandn. 

Bevond tlie mere fact that curved throwing sticks or boomerangs are used in a 
certain locality in South India, few details concerning them ap^jear to be known. 
The longest notice is that in Thurston's V^fstes and T rihn^ of Soathnni where 

Oppeit is quoted- as stating that this weapon is used by Mara vans and Kalians 
*' when hunting deer. ' The name given by Oppert is ralni fade (bent stick). ' 
A letter from the late Mr. B. Bruce Foote is also quoted, giving the dimensions of a 
specimen in his collection said to be made from the wood of tamarind root. An 
account of a general hare hunt by ^laravans in Sivaganga is also given, and Bruce 
Foote was told that this was in pursuance “ of a semi-religious duty in which every 
Maravar male, not unfitted by age or ill-health, is bound to participate on a yiarticular 
dav in the vear. " 

Xo reference to any differences in form of these weapons has been published, 
hence the following note mav be of some utilitv when considering the possible affinities 
of the Indian boomerang with those of other regions. 

Towards the end of 1922 I obtained four examples from villagers in the Eanmad 
district. Two of these (Nos. E and F of the text -figure, p. 337) are of the tvpiical form 
described by Bruce Foote {)it sap.) ; the other twc) diverge considerably. The wide 
extent of the differences in the form and dimensions will be realized on reference to 
Xos. C to F of the text -figure. The principal details are as follow 


i 

Specimen. 

tVei^bt. 

i Length j 
, along outer! 
curve, j 

Lhorrl 
of the 

are. 

j Width 

1 of fhstal 
, end. 

Thickne-'S 
ot distal 
end. 


lb. oz. 

j 1 

cm. ! 

cm. 

cm. 

, cm. 

1. Bruce Foote's larger specimen 

<?) 

51 : 

44-77 

5-0 

rtrra 2 -2 

2. No. E of tin* text-tiiiure ... 

L 1 

{ oS-lO 1 

7)1-43 

j 4-4 

1-7 

a. No. F ,. ' 

1 01 

; 55-00 ; 

7)1 -IHI 

4-2 

1-3 

4. No. r ' 

1 2 

i S0-iM> 1 

74 • .50 

4-0 

! o . ’> 

7), No I) .. 

O 10] 

SI -00 1 

75 ■ 50 

2-0 

1 

2-0 


The most typical are 1 . 2 and 3. All of these have a gripping knob at the narrow 
or })roximal end. Beyond this liaiidle the width increases extremely gradually to the 

^ Thurston. K. V, pp. 45-47, Madras. 10o9. 

“ M/nfr/i-'' JnL Lit. Sci^nre, XXV (as quoted;. 
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distal extremitv, at the same time becoming laterally compressed to form a stout 
wide blade. The thickest ]>art i< usually a few inches from the di<tal end. which i^ 
abruptly trimcate. 

)Specimen 2 (Xo. E). of dark reddish -biruvn colour, is ^aid to be made of tamarind 
wood : the third (Xo. F), an old and much-worn c>pecimen. cannot be determined. 
Both of these have the same general appearance a> the eight examples jjossessed by 
the Madras iMuseum. the main difference being in the «[egree of curvature of the 
i )lade. A< the majority of the Mu^eiun specimen- appear to be ceremonial in character 
(Xos. G. H and I of the text-figures), wherea- mine were obtained from villagers 
who actuallv used them in the chase, tlie ])roportions of the latter are to be preferre«l 
as trulv representative of the Mara van type of boomerang. 

The other two that I obtained (Xos. ( ' and D) are di.-tinctly of a different ty})e. 
The first (C) was obtained from a Muhammadan (Labbai) in Vedalai village, Kamnad 
district. This man had had it made and had used it for a long time in hare hunting. 
It is considerably longer than the usual type (80 cm. as again-t 58 to 66 cm.). It is 
also le-- -tronglv curved, particularly in the proximal region, where it is practically 
-traiuht for a considerable distance. Xo special grip knob is provided. 

X^o. D is still more aberrant. It condsts of a long curved natural branch, 
t-ircular in section, cut from a common local tree called adatJuii in Tamil. The 
length is 81 cm. along the outer edge, and the comparative tightness of the curve 
approximates to what w^e see in Xo. C. characteri-tic.^ which place these two in a 
-eparate class. The distal half of the stick is loaded wdth five double rings of iron at 
intervals as shown in the illustration . a unirjue feature so far as I am aware. 

It will thus be seen that there i- very condderable variation in the form of the 
boomerangs actuallv employed in hunting at the present day. due either to personal 
preterence or, more likely, to considerations of expeo'^e. as the typical form requir^^- 
tlie employment of a specially heavy and tough w ood not ea-ily procurable (tamarind 
trees are seldom felled) and nec^^-^itate^i -kill to r<jugh out. ainl considerable time .»ntl 
trouble to shape. 

idle South Indian boomerang is employed primarily in hunting hares : deer and 
paitrhlues are al-o sometime- struck down with this w'eapon. I w'as informed that 
the diort. broad type is used for hunting all tiu-^^ animals, whereas the long one i- 
nevpr used for birds (partridge-). X^ne of tlie-e Indian boomerangs can be made 
in return to the thrower.^ 

At Vedalai the terms rrdn^ k^ndji and mhnunhn lan^ht are in use to denote the 
boomeiaiig : valari = bent or curved aial hut^bi — stick, while valavadat \< the 
name given tn the curved seed ca-e (fruit) of the tamarind tree. The vaVfrt hntdn 

^ Note hy H Balfoui’ — Polonel Lane Fox, in the Catalogue of hi- Anthropological colh’e- 
tiou, 1 h77, J 3 . oO, state;? that "•An improved fomi of this weapon is used by the Maiaw^m ot 
M aflura. and some of these are niiv. li thinner than the boomerangs of the Kolis, and in praetiee 
I have found them to fly with a letuin liight like the Au-tialian boomerang. ’] 
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is the traditioiuil weapon of the warrior ^laravar caste, of which tlie Rajas of Ramnad 
and Sivaganga are the heads. The traditions of the country and of the caste are 
fond of recounting the exploits of local herr)es skilled in the use of tht boomerang? 
on line> dmilar to the old English tale> of the prowess of Robin Hood. I was also 
told that so identitied used the Mara van to be with his own particular ceremonial 
Ijoomerang that on occasions when circumstance^ prevented him from appearing 
})ersonaliy at any ceremony, even thougli it might be his own marriage, it sufficed if 
he sent his boomerang to represent him. 

In pre-British times the boomerang vas use<l by this caste in warfare : in ^iich 
case aim was taken at the ankles of the foe. 

The ceremonial use of the boomerang above referred to receives confirmation 
when we examine certain of the specinien'> in the [Madras Museum. Several of these 
are of ivorv. one is of iron or steel (Xo. I of mv text-figure), and another is of wood 
ornamented with metal work which would be at once damaged if used in hunting 
(Xo. H). The'^e paiticular examples aie undoubtedlv ceremonial weapon-', the 
insignia of their owners. 

At th^ present day many of the country people in the districts of Madura ainl 
Ramnad, and in }>arts of Tanjore and Tinnevellv. as also in the State of Pudukkottai, 
wdio indulge in luinting. use the boomerang. Thus we find Vella la <. Va Iliya n^, 
X^adars (Shanars) and [Muhammadans udng it, though, of course, less freelv than 
the Mara vans and Kalians, with whom it is particularlv identified. 

AVhether this Indian weapon has a common origin with the better-known forms 
from Australia cannot as vet be determined. That it is closelv akin an<l lia^ been 
derived from the same source as the ancient EgvjUian Ixaanerang i-. however, 
extremely }>robable when one institutes a com[)arison of the typical form as depicted 
in Xos. E to L with Xos. A and B. which are outline co 2 )ies of two -'periniens from 
Tut-aiikh'Amen*s tomb, taken from photographs given in Tho Tmo,^ ^ome months 
ago. Many of the ancient Egyptian boomerangs seen in our museuni< are probablv 
funerary and conventionalized models or symbols, not adhering rigorou^lv to tlie 
form of the actual w'eapon and not made to scale. The twv) figured .5 re full-sized, 
and while w’e must necessarily infer from the material of wdiicdi thev are made 
being electrum. and from the rich ornamentation seen u])on them (omitted 
from the outline co{)ie^ almost entirely), that they were for ceremonial di-^plav and 
not for actual use — as with the modern ivo7*y and decorated specimens in the [Madras 
Museum — we are. I ])elieve. justified in })elieving them to be replicas in form of such 
as w^ere used for hunting. famous Egyptian wall-{)ainting show'v a fowler 

aiming with a boomerang at some birds, and. until T saw the ])hotographs of the 
Tut-ankh-Ainen w'eapons. the peculiar form of the one depicted in the painting 
})uzzled me. I am now inclined to think tliat the form there depicted has suffered 
at the hands of the artist, and that it is not an accurate representation, anvmore 
than are those of the lotus flower in the same scene. 

2 A 
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The Ancient Egyptian boomerangs as exempliiieel in the Tut-anldi-Aiaen 
specimens are less ciirveil than in the most typical South Indian ones (Xos. E and F). 
l)iit approximate closely in this respect to Xos. C and D. They are, however, of a 
stouter form : instead of tapering gradually from the flattened blade to the handle 
knob (which they have in common), they expand into a peculiar and very charac- 
teristic swelling at this point (Xos. A and B). C’onsiderable ornamentation is lavished 
upon this swollen region : in Xo. A part of this takes the iorm of the ucliat amulet, 
the eye of Horns. Apart from the distinctive bulge, which perhaps is an exaggerated 
feature, as is the extremely deep curve of the ceremonial iron South Indian specimen 
flgured a< Xo. I, these Egyptian boomerangs show a surprisino^ly close resemblance 
to certain of the Indian ones, particularly Xos. G and H. 

As the South Indian boomerangs are in use by people believed to be of Dravidian 
race, this practical identity of their most characteristic weapon with one emploved 
in ancient Egypt is further evidence in favour of my belief that the main mass of the 
people of South India, excepting certain of the low castes or. rather, out-castes, and 
some of the coast -folk and hill-tribes, are of common origin with an important racial 
element in the ancient Egyptians. If so, we perceive the full significance of the fact 
that a language, the Brahui, of distinctly Dra^fidian affinities, is still spoken in one 
area in Baluchistan. Ecjually significant is the survival among the Kols of Guzerat 
of the u>e of boomerangs, the commoner form, for there appear to be two, being 
practically identical with the South Indian and Egyptian type.^ The Guzerat Kols 
do not now ^peak a Dravidian language, but from various indications it is certain 
that Dravidian was once spoken over a much greater area than that covered by it 
at pre;^ent : the probabilities are great that this ancient Dra\dda extended at one 
time from Baluchistan southwards through Guzerat and the Deccan to the shores of 
the Gulf of Manaar, and that there then existed over the whole of this area a large 
series of characteristic and distinctive customs which included the use of the 
boomerang, of shell bangles, of the blowing conch, of catamafQn-\\\i^ rafts, the 
tlecoration <.)f their boats with ocidi. and probably the custom of urn-burial. 

The examples figured as Xos. C, D and F have been deposited in the Bitt-Kiver^ 
Museum. b)xford. while X’o. E has found a liome at the University Museum of 
Archieol'jay and Ethnolo=ty. Cambridge. 

- Lord Eiiertun of Tatton in M Desert ptimi of InJuitt ond Oriental Annonr^ new edition, 
Lon<lon. lijures two forms of boomeraiws from Cdizerat, in the India Museum. The first i& 

rather -harply curved at middenvth. flattened laterally, the tw'o ends similar and without the 
knob-like handle characteristic of the South Indian type. Leny:th, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet along 
the outer uirve. Lane-Fox is quoted as saying, ‘’These boomerangs conform to the natural 
I ur\'e of the wood like the Australian boomeranLrs which they resemble in form.*’ The second 
( iuzerat type, apparently the more common, is similar in form to the South Indian, one end having 
a knob'like handle : the blade is stout, curved in sickle-form, and embellished with brass and 
-'teel mounts, plain or engraved, another feature in common with those from South India. The 
length L iiiven as 22 inches. Further information concerning these Guzerat boomerangs is greatly 
needed. [*SVf also Colonel Lane Fox, i2oy, tiervlce ItiA., xii, 1868, p. 426, etc ; 

xiii, p. 2, etc. ; Jonrn. Anthrop, InM., xii, 1882, p. 454, etc — H. Balfour." 
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III. — South Ixdiax Crossbows. 

In. South Malabar. C'ochin. and Travancore. in Southern India, a somewhat 
elaborate tvpe of crossbo^y is in extensive use. It is employed almost exclusively 
to .dioot fish in the streams and backwaters that there dominate the lives and occu- 
patioii^ of the people. During a tour in Malabar in 1923 I was able to collect 
particulars relating to it» employment, as well as several typical examples. As no 
description of this appliance has been published, and as its construction and origin 
are noteworthy. I have incorporated all the particular- known to me in the follow'ing 
note. 



iro. 1 . — A MALA VALI BOW WITH AN' 

£XL LFTIOA'ALLV LUNO T\VO-LEAF£D 
B(.‘W A>'D KELATIVELY SHORT STO( K. 
AX T'Xr^UALLV FIXE SPECOIEX. FROM 
VRATHIXKAL. TH VV\XOORE. (FOR THE 
>AKE OF OLEARXE-S. THE ARR<^W' 
(GROOVE AND THE LIXE RE< EPTAOLE 
ARE OMITTED. ) 


n<T. -THL (.){1[>INAP.V IoP.3[ OI' >IA1AVALI 
( ROS^BO'V. FROM VALAFAl), ^oFTH M VLABAR. 
XOTE THE LOXG ^To( K AM> -HORT. ( OARSELV- 
MADE BOW. THE LATTER FORMED OF Fol R PLATES 
OR LEAVF> BUrXD TOGETHER. THE ARROW' 
GROOVE AXD LTXE HOLDER. ARE BOTH -HOW X. 
in T XOT THE ARROW. 


Reference to the accompanying figure- will facilitate de-cri}ition, W'ill be 

seen, the bow is compound, being made up of several thin wooden *' leaves, varying 
from two to four in number, arranged in the same way as the separate plates or 
leaves in a carriage spring (Figs. 1 and 2). In some instances tliese are beautifully 
fashioned and fit together perfectly : in others they are coarsely made and rudely 
put together. At intervals in each bow' the component plates are secured in position 
by encircling bands of coir yarn (sinnet). 
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Fig. 3 illustrates the three usual varieties of construction. In A only two 
component leaves are employed, but as these are considerably longer proportionately 
than in the case of bows made up of four components (compare Figs. 1 and 2), the 
two-leafed bow is the more slender and elegant in appearance. In the variety 
lettered B the bow is composed of four leaves, whereof the two inner ones are shorter 
than the outer ones and are neatly tapered off towards the ends to ht with precision 
within the outer enclosing members. This gives a perfection of elasticity to the 
bow not foiuid in anv of the others and at the same time ensures such a power of 
rebound when the bowstring is released as to make it a most effective and penetrative 
shooting weapon. 

The third form. C. is a coarse variety having as its merits simplicity ol design 
and low cost of construction. It is. however, a perfectly serviceable weapon and 
little inferior in practised hands to the more elegant and carefully-made varieties. 





C. 


Flo. OL’TFR ENDS OF THREE VARIETIES OF 

THE “ LEAFED ” BOW OF THE MALAYALI 
CROSSBOW. IN A TWO LEAVES ARE EMPLOYED. 
IN B AND (’ FOUR ; IN B THE TWO MIDDLE 
LEAVES are tapered OFF AND SHORTER 
THAN THE OUTER <JNES. 


A 




FIO. 4. — DETAILS OF THE TRIGOER (B AND 
B ) AND WHEEL- NUT (A AND A ). THE 
FIGURES TO THE LEFT SHOW THE PARTS 
IN PERSPECTIVE, THOSE AT THE RIGHT 
BEIN(r SEEN IN SErTTON. 



The ^tock also varies coiisiderablv in detail, and, in the best matle. the butt end 
is obviously a more or less close imitation of that of a musket oi rifle. The di>tal 
])ortioii. some few inches from its termination, is perforated horizontally bv a rect- 
angular hole, through which the bow is pas-^ed half-way and tlien secured in position 
by means of thin wooden wedges. Along the whole extent of the stock anterior to 
the release mechani'-m runs a shallow longitudinal arrow-groove, wherein the arrow 
rests prior to <lischarge. The bowstring is usually coarse and clumsy, coll^isting of a 
stout cord made of coco-nut fibre. 

The release is notable. As seen in Fig. 4. the details are identical with those 
of the typical Furopean crossbow of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It consists 
of a freely-revolving wheel- shaped nut ’’ (A and A') having a deep right-angled 
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notch cut in one side to hold the bowstring, and a shallow slot catch at a point on the 
opposite side of the periphery to take the inner end of the trigger lever (B and B'). 
IVhen the bowstring is to be set, the trigger point is engaged beneath in the slot catch 
of the wheel-release, and then the string, being drawn back, is slipped over the forward 
edge of the notch on the opposite or upper side of this revolving device. The bow is 
now set : to release the bowstring, the free end of the trigger is pressed upwards 
towards the stock, thereby forcing the engaged end downwards and out of the check 
slot, so permitting the wheel- nut to revolve and free the bowstring, which then strikes 
violently the butt end of the arrow shaft lying within the arrow groove. 





1/ V u u u 

FIG. VARIETIES UF GROSSBOW ARRUWs U>EL) IX s, INDIA. A 1> A 
BIRD BOLT. E AND E THE FORMS OF FISH ARROW IX GENERAL I '^E. 
C AND 1) BEING RARER VARIETIES OF THE SAME. 


The arrows used vary considerably, but generallv are of harpoon form. The 
most common is that where a barbed steel head is socketed at the base to fit the 
pointed end of a light wooden shaft. One end of a long line is tieil to the steel head 
and thence passes through a hole in the wooden shaft to an open-ended cylindrical 
receptacle made from a bamboo joint, fitted upon one side of the bow close to the 
place where it passes through the stock (Fig. 2), In tliis receptacle the slack of the 
harpoon line is neatly coiled, ready to pay out when the arrow is released, so that 
it may be retrieved easily. Other forms are shown in Fig. o : (' and D are somewhat 
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uncomnion. and I have not been able to secure examples of them : the sketches 
given have, however, been drawn by my asd^tantj Mr. K. R. Samuel (to whom I am 
indebted for all these crossbow hgures). from specimens actually in use near his home 
in Xorth Travancore. Example A. which has a blunt wooden head, is exceptional 
in being the only one used in shooting birds. It is, however, very seldom that the 
South Indian crossbow is so employed, its use in ordinary practice being restricted 
to the shooting of fish. In this curious purMiit the Malayali users of the crossbow 
are often extremely exjyeit. and withal patient ; they will wait for hours to get a 
shot at a fish. They seldom miss, and, when they hit, the arrow not infrequently 
transfixes the body of the fish, so powerful is the force of the discharge. 


The dimendons of a tvpical ^lalabar crossbow are as follow^ :■ — • 

cm. 

Length of stock overall ... . . ... ... . . 88 

Length from distal end to trigger ... ... ... ... fi2'4 

Thickness of stock at mid-length ... ... ... ... 2"8 

Length of bow along the chord of it'^ arc when unstrung... 143*0 
Length of arrow ... ... ... ... ... ... 70*3 


So far as I am aware, the only other form of crossbow in present-day use in any 
part of the Indian area is a small and rudely-fashioned type found among the Kachins.- 
In details of its design it is wholly unrelated to that of Malabar, the release being of 
that simple form wherein the trigger directly pushes the bowstring out of a transverse 
groove cut in the upper surface of the stock. The bamboo arrow used is also different, 
being feathered at the butt and with the end simply pointed and without any sort of 
barbing. It is emploved solelv for shooting birds and small game. 

Apart from this, there can be no doubt that the Malabar form of cros.sbow is not 
indigenous. Two considerations sufiice to prove this : the first is the deduction to 
be drawn from the vernacular name by which it is universally known in Malabar, 
and the second is the character of the release. The former is parataji pntla? : as is 
well known, pnrn)tqi is the South Indian (Tamil and Malayali) c<nTuption of fmnghi 

^ From a specimen deposited in the Pitt-Rivers Mu'^eum, Oxford. 

- [The ciossbow is used also by Karens of Peizu a-* well a.s Vyv Kachins tin ouuhoiit L pper 
Buima ; bv many Xaga tribes (Lhota. Chan2, Sangtam, Kalvo-keiigyu, Naked Kengma and 
Serna) : by the Miris of Sadiya, and by the Abot^ and others to the north of the Brahmajnitia. — 
H Balfour ] 

" The u.se of the term paranai path I is limited to Malabar and the northern part of Coehin 
State. In Southern Coehin and in Tra vain ore the crossbow is known only a> 1 am 

informed by a ^lalayali friend that pafhi siLUiities a groove ; in such case the Travancore term is 
practically >ynonymou=;, as thf'ttaJi i^ said to mean ” hit *' or ” fired from a groove,” an exprc'^siou 
which adequately defines the action of the weapon. Curioush’ cnouLdi, accordinir to (^rundert s 
Malayalam dictionary, '‘foot-soldier*’ R ^iven as the meaning of patfi {pnththl). Parangi pathi 
or paththi would therefore be equivalent to " Portuguese soldier,*’ a term that may possibly have 
been applied by the Malayalis to the crossbow as peculiarly distinctive of the Portuguese soldiery. 
Grundert doe-s not give groove " as an equivalent of any word resembling pathi or pattl. 
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(which in turn was a corruption of *’ Frank *'). and became later the Indian term for 
all iresteni Europeans. In South India, the Portuguese being the earlie^'t Kiiro|jeans 
with whom in modern times the inhabitants came into intimate contact, the term 
parangi has come to be accepted as the virtual ecpiivalent of ’’ Portuguese.'* hence 
the local term definitely associates the Portuguese with this weapon : the inference 
is clear that its general form was borrowed from this source. 

The identity of the release with a common European type ha^' already l^een 
stated, so we arrive at the definite conclusion that the South Indian cro''^b(jw<. in 
common with those of West Africa.^ are undoubtedly of European origin : in the 
present case there can be no doubt that the model imitated wa^ a Portuguese one. 



The Malayalis would be the more ready to adapt thi^ weapon to the shooting of 
fish, as they had already adapted an even more unusual weapon — the blow-gun — to 
the same purpose. Botli continue to exi^t side by side with use restricted to the 
same end — the shooting of fish — a fact without parallel in any other part of the world. 

It is also highly probable that the common pellet or stone bow of twin strings 
wa'^ in general use in iMalabar for shooting fish prior to the arloptiou ami adaptation 
of the more powerful cro'^sbow type for this purpo^^e. It appears, indeed, still to 
linger on. for I saw a specimen of such a pellet bow (Fig. b) some years ago from the 

^ Balfour, H,, The Origin of West African Crossbows," Annual Rep, Smith-^o)uaf> Institutjon 
for 1910, Washington, 1911, 
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Malabar region : it must be rare and of very restricted local use. fur I have never been 
able to secure a second specimen. In the case of the example seen some years ago, 
and from which the sketch here reproduced was made, a long and thin cord was 
attached at one end to the bow as shown, the other being tied to the butt of the arrow 
used. The arrow head was of iron and single barbed, as is usual in the case of the 
harpoon arrows shot from crossbows. Unfortunately, the specimen figured is now 
missing. 


DESCRIPTIOX OF TEXT-FIGURE, p. ;337. 

A and B. — Outline'^ of two ceremonial elect rum boomerangs found in the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-Ameii, near Luxor, from photographic reproductions in The Times. Both are highly 
ornamented over the whole surface (here omitted), and on A an uchat eye appears- 

C to F. — Four South Indian wooden boomerangs actually used in hunting. For descrip- 
tion see text. 

G and H. — Two wooden boomerangs, probably of ceremonial significance, from South 
India. In the Madras Museum. In H, the distal end is ornamented with metal work. 

I.— A ceremonial iron (or steel) South Indian boomerang in the Madras Museum. 




SOUTH UNDIAX BLOW-GUNS. 
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THE ORIGIX OF STEXCILLIXG IX THE FIJI ISLAXDS. 

By Hexry Balfour. M.A.. F.R.S. 

[With Plates XXXVI axd XXXYIL] 

The Rev. Thomas Williams, iii his clescriptioiP of the manufacture of bark-cloth. 
nuisL in the Fiji Islands, gives some details as to the processes of decorating the 
cloth.** After describing the method of patterning the central portions of large 
squares of ?msK by a process identical with that of " taking a rubbing.'* and by tlie 
painting of lines and dots with a brush, he goes on to sav (p. bb). " Blank bonlers. 
two or three feet wide, are still left on two sides of the square ; and to elaborate the 
ornamentation of these, so as to excite applause, is the priele of every Fijian lady. 
There is now an entire change of apparatus. The operator works on a plain board : 
the red dye gives place to a jet black : her pattern is now formed by a strip of banana 
leaf placed on the upper surface of the cloth. Out of the leaf is cut the pattern— not 
more than an inch long— which she wishes to print upon the bonier, and holds by 
her first and middle finger, pressing it doAvn with the thumb. Then, taking a soft 
pad of cloth steeped in the dye in her right hand, she rubs it firmly over the stencil, 
and a fair, sharp figure is made. The practised fingers of the women move quickly, 
but it is, after all, a tedious process.*' 

J. W. Anderson- gives the following brief description of stencilling pattern^ on 
bark-cloth : — The patterns — tinselled on them by cutting out of a banana leaf 
the shape of the portion intended to be paint e<l. and then bv placing the leaf above 
the clotli and brushing over it so that the colour will affect only the part of the cloth 
uncovered— are very curious, and con>picuous for the absence of any curved lines in 
the dedsn. The colours emploved are black and brown.'* 

Miss E. F. Gordon Cumming also describes^ this process from personal ob>ervation 
in ISTb. as follows : — " Then the borders are verv elaborately painted by a sort of 
stencil' work, the pattern being cut out of a banana leaf, heated over the fire, and 
laid on the tnasi. Then, with a soft pad of cloth, dipped either in vegetable charcoal 
an<l water, or red earth liquefied with the sa]> of the candle- nut tree, or any other dye 
that take< her fancy, the artist dues her work with deft, neat fingers." 

Xow, the process of repeating designs hv means of ^^tcncifs is, to say the least, 
one which is very rarely met with among peoples in a backward state of culture. 

^ Fiji ft ltd the Fijian-^, I. p. fCi. 

- Ao/f s of Trucel in Fiji atid Xeir ( 'fi(€<(onin. ISSO, p. US. 

^ At ffonu i,L Fiji, 1SS2, p. 162. 
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At the moment, in fact. I can think of no parallel instance to that recorded from the 
Fiji Islands, and it becomes of interest to consider the possible origin of this local 
method of transferring patterns with accuracy by rubbing colouring-matter through 
])erf orations cut in leaf stencil-plates. Either the process is indigenous and was 
invented by the stone-age Fijians themselves, or it mu:-t have been introduced from 
the outside. 

This art-technique does not appear to have been practised by any other native 
peoples occupying the islands of the South Pacific, even by the Tongans and Samoans^ 
the near neighbours of the Fijians. Xor can I find any evidence pointing to the 
stencilhng process having been introduced into the group bv immigrants of higher 
culture — traders, colonists or missionaries. Since the discovery of the Fijian group 
by Abel Tasman, in 1643. until early in last century, indeed, these idands, with their 
dangerous fringing-reefs and their warlike and truculent inhabitants, were hardly 
visited at all. The earlv white settlers, when thev did arrive, were mostly escaped 
convicts and desperadoes who maintained a precarious existence among the natives, 
and who were, for the most part, by nature very unlikely to influence the aesthetic 
practices of the Fijians, which had already reached a high standard. The fir^t regular 
settlement of European traders was established at Le\'uka about the vear 1835. and 
late in that year the first white missionaries (Cross and Cargill) reached Lakemba 
Island and. under considerable difficulties, founded a mission- station there. 

Thomas Williams himself landed on Lakemba in 1840. and from the account 
which he gives of the stencilling process (quoted above) we may. I think, fairly 
assume that he regarded it as indigenous and old-established. Had the technique 
been taught to the natives by his missionary predecessors, he would have known and 
would assuredlv have so stated. 

If there seems little reason for beUeving that the art of stenciUing was introduced 
into the Fiji Islands in recent times by immigrants, there still remains the possibility 
that the ancestors of these Melanesians may have brought the idea with them during 
the great migration which eventually led to their peopling the group, and that their 
ancestors may have alreadv learnt the art before they had quitted the Asiatic main- 
land, or have acquired it en roate. This, however, does not appear probable, since, 
were this technique an heritage from the early days of Melanesian dispersal, one 
would expect to find traces of it among other offshoots from the common stock : and 
there is difficulty in accounting for the apparent fact that the Fijians stand alone 
(among Melanesians and Polynesians) as stencillers. 

In view of the lack of evidence pointing to the technique having been borrowed 
by the Fijians from others, it is desirable to consider whether, possibly, it may be of 
strictly indigenous origin ; whether, that is, the source of inspiration may have been 
discovered locally, and this unusual process of decorating bark-cloth may have been 
independently invented by Fijians. The pflausibiUty of this solution was suggested 
to my mind during the autumn of 192*2, while I was making an ethnological tour 
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through the Xaga Hills of Eastern Assam. My attention was arrested by some fallen 
bamboo leaves, which exhibited curious perforations disposed in regular linear serie-- 
across the width of the leaves, the rows of holes, or elongated sluts, often extending 
from margin to margin (PI. XXXVI). I subser|uently found that this peculiar align- 
ment of perforations is not only very commonly to be noticed on leaves of the bamboo.^ 
both growing and fallen, but also occurs on leaves of several other plants, e.g., Banana. 
b’anna, Elcra-grass. etc. These alignments of holes or slots are the work of the larvie 
of certain insects (? Longicorn beetles). When the sprouting leaf of the bamboo 
is quite young it is very tightly rolled up,- and the larvie gnaw into them, boring a 
miniature tunnel transversely half-way through the leaf-whorl until the centre of the 
roU is reached.^ The timnel. so formed, may be verv small and nearlv cvlindrical. or 
it may be elliptical and often considerably elongated, the long axis always Iving along 
and not across the leaf. The shape of the tunnel may even approximate to the 
rectangular, since the extremities of the bore are sometimes almost sqiiared. Xow 
and then one finds examples in which the holes are decidedlv irremilar and uir^ym- 
metrical (PL XXXVI, Xos. 31-35). 

VTien the young leaf unrolls itself in due course and opens out into its mature, 
fiat, light-absorbing state, the sometime tunnel" appears as an alignment of nearly 
uniform holes or slots (which may be circular (PL XXXVI. Xos. 1 and 2). elliptical 
(Xos. 6, 7. 8), elongated (Xos. 10, 11, 12,20,21, 22), sub-rectang\ilar (Xos. 14-18). etc.) ) 
running across the leaf. Their edges exhibit minute serrations cau^^ed bv the mandi- 
bular action of the larvae. I have found manv instances of two or three tunneP 
having been bored through the same leaf, which, when it expands, exliibits two or 
more parallel transverse rows of holes (Xos. 23-29, 34 and 35). It will be noticed 
that the perforations caused by insect-larva) are graduated in size from one edge of 
the leaf to the other, and also that the interspaces between them become progressive! v 
narrower as the holes become smaller. This is due to the leaf-lamina having been 
very tightly rolled up, the inner whorls being, of course, far more closely rolled than 
the outer. It is evident, from the fact that the perforations are graduated in some 
cases from ri^ht to left and in others from left to right, that the convolution mav be 
either sinistral or dextral, and I would gather from examination of a large number 
of leaves that the two types of convolution exist in approxiniatelv equal numbers. 
The graduated size and spacing of the peiforations. coupled with the fact that, where 
the holes do not extend right across the leaf, the larger holes are close to one of the 
leaf-margins, while the diminishing series often dies out half-way across the leaf 
(or well before the other margin is reached), seems to show that the larva commences 

^ I u^e the term " bamboo in a generalized sense, as I have not been able to determine 
whether the genus was Batohn^n, Annidutarin or Phf/JloAark}/^, 

- The leaf-lamina is ” convolute " prior to openinL^ out, 

^ I found no instance of the boring having been extended Lompletely through the whorl ; 
it always, apparently, ceases at or near the centre, ot., halfway through the roll. 

* The transverse section of a leaf-roll would resemble a watch-spring. 
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to bore into the whorl from the outside and drives its tunnel towards the centre, 
which is not always reached, and that the boring is not from the centre outwards. 

Such leaves with their remarkable linear series of perforations are, practically. 
Xature-made stencil-plates, awaiting an observant eye to appreciate their poten- 
tialities as pattern-producing agents. The rludhmio sequence of slots catches the eve 
at once, and at first suggests an effect artificially produced by human agencv. The 
Xagas have not adopted this Nature- offered stencil for u^e : but some of these keen 
students of Nature understand clearly how the effect is arrived at. Ngaku. a verv 
intelligent (-hang Naga. when consulted about it. explained exactly how boring 
larva* drive their tunnels into tlie rolled-up leaf. The boring of leaves ])y larvae in 
the manner described, and the resultant regular linear pattern of slots, is, of course, 
well known to botanists and foresters, and appears to be verv widelv ‘spread over the 
tropical and sub-tropical world. 

May not the Fijians have discovered for themselves (at first, no doubt, acci- 
dentally) that pigment rubbed over the surface of such leaves would be transmitted 
through the perforations to any underlying surface ? The form and arrangement 
of the slots would be faithfully reproduced, forming a pleasing pattern. Once the 
decorative potentiality of this simple process was appreciated, and it was found that 
a natural pattern could thus not only be reproduced upon their ntasi, but could be 
repeated over and over again from the same leaf with unfailing remilarity and fair 
speed, it would have involved but a small step forward to imitate the natural stencil- 
plates by cutting out similar patterns on leaves, with even greater regularity of 
outline and spacing (PI. XXXVII, Figs. 1 and ’2). AVhen the open work designs 
came to be cut artificially and leaf stencil-plates were manufactured, there would 
arise a tendency to varv and improve upon the patterns, and by a gradual process 
of variation from the prototypes, the more complex designs .seen upon some Fijian 
stencils would easily have been evolved (PL XXXVII, Fig, 3). Man has very 
frequently derived his first suggestions from Nature, whose forms he has adopted, 
then imitated, and subsequently elaborated until the metamorphosis is complete 
and a seemingly entire emancipation from Natuie’s restrictions has been arrived at? 

In putting forward tentatively this theory of the pos.sible origin of the Fijian 
stencils, I would emphasize the following points: — (1) It is significant that, with 
few exceY>tions where in recent times paper has been used, the Fijian stencils are. 
apparently, invariably made from leave^^, particularly those of the banana or plantain, 
one of the kinds of leaves which are commonly attacked by boring larvcC in the manner 
described. I have f(nind many examples of banana leaves exhibiting the resultant 
transverse alignment of slots. (2) Other plants liable to similar larval tunnelling. 
e.g., the bamboos and Canna. occur also in the Fiji Islands, .so that there is abundant 
material available, provided that the larvae possessing this leaf-boring propensity 


^ Cf. Eiolation of Decorat ire Art, by Henry Balfour, 180:1, pp, 17-31. 
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are also present.^ (3) The sintpler Fijian stencil-patterns often bear a i^triking 
resemblance to the alignments of slots caused by tunnelling larva: (PI. XXXYIL Fias. 1 
and *2). The prevailing: squaring of the ends of the artilicially-cut slots has its possible 
prototype in some of the larval l^orings. which exhibit a decided tendency towards 
rectangiilarity of outline (PI. XXXVL Xos. ld-17). Certain irregular, asymnietrical slots 
cut in Fijian stencils suggest derivation from very similar asymmetrical borings which 
may be seen upon many ot the larva-bored leaves (Text- figure 1). (1) The dots ut rhe 

artificial stencils are aligned transversely across the leaves, and nevor. a> lar as I 

M|| 

Irregulcor^ asqmmttYical larval toriugs Ihrou^k 
bamboo ltc3Lvt4 , N AGcA Hi lls . 

Irregular , asqmmttrical stcnci! dltsijn cut la 
banoLno. VuNA , TaveonI, Fl J I 1^ [Hotart calij 

Text-Fig. 1. — five nerie.s of irregular larval B<>RIX(_.-^ 

THROUGH BAMBOO LEAVER, XAGA HILLS. AXD AX IRREGULAR 
ASYMMETRICAL STEXC IL-DESK ;X, CUT IX BAX AX A LEAF. FROM 
THE FIJI ISLAXDS. (THIS Is SHOWX IX OXE OFTHE SPE( IMEXS 
RErnoDUCE!) IX Pl, XXXVII. Fkl g. ) 


have seen, (thnuj them, though in -onie - 4’ the more '-[lecialized designs the alignment 
is more or less diagonal (PI. XXXVII, Fig. o). All of the many hundreds of insect- 
perforated leaves which I examined exhibited a tran^ver^-e dis])osal of the lines of 
slots. (5) I have so far found no evidenct^ wliicli suggest tho introduction of the art of 
stencilling into the Fijian group from t]ie out>id<‘. 

^ 1 have not at present been able to verify thi'^ : but the very wide tropical disper-^al of 
insect-larvcC having this habit renders it hiidily piobable that they oeeur in this LToiip of islands. 
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If I am justified in urging the probability of tliis technique having been arrived 
at by the Fijians through acceptance of an idea suggested to them directly by Xature. 
a good instance is afforded of the independent discovery by an isolated people of a 
process employed by other distant peoples (in Asia and Europe) who themselves, for 
ausht we Icnow. may also have derived their inspiration from Xature. In view of 
the very wide dispersal of natural potential stencils, there seems to be no valid reason 
whv the artificial process, which may so eaAly have been Xatiue-suggested. mav not 
have had a plurality of origins. 

I would further sugjgest that two other unusual methods applied to the decoration 
of bark-cloth in the South Pacific, methods Avhich. like stencilling, are peculiar to 
certain restricted crroups of islands, may very probably be regarded as having been 
independentlv invented by the natives. These are (1) Xature-printing from fern- 
fronds, as practised in the vSociety Islands.^ and (2) patterning by the process of 
taking a rubbing " as performed in the Fijian and Samoan groups. 

I desire to thank Miss E. B. Saunders and Dr. G. C. Druce for their kind advice 
upon certain botanical points referred to. The Fijian stencils were collected by 
Mr. A. M. Hoc art. and are now in the Pit t-Bi vers Museum, Oxford. 

1 Spocimons exhibitiii^z this technique were collected in Tahiti durinir the cruise of the 
"Endeavour'’ under Captain Cook, 17(3S-71. Two of the^e are in Dr. Wdliam T. Brigham's 
collection. 
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THE AGE OF THE 5L\YA C'ALEXDAR. 

By Richard C. E. Lond. B.A. 

Ix Man. 1918. 70. I made a i^uggCNtiou as to tlie Long Count of tlie 5Iaya having 
been arrived at by calculating back to obtain a date which would be the coniniencH- 
ment of a period harmonizing leaser periods. Tliat sugge>tion would not fix tie* 
date of invention of the Long Count more nearly than what was already known, 
nainelv, that it must have been invented prior to the date of the Tuxtla Statuetttv 
which is 8-6-2-L-17 8 Caban 0 Kankin, ‘iOth July, :568 b.c.. and it would requin^ 
that the calendar round of 52 year<, with its shifting year of :5G5 days, had already 
been long in use. Only after a lengthy familiarity with the accurate time mea'^ure- 
ment afiorded bv the calendar round could the 5Iava have advanced sutHcientlv 
in calendrical science to make the calculations resulting in the invention of tlie Long 
Count. 

The problem to be attacked in tlie present paper is to determine not the < late 
the adoption of the Long Count, but the approximate date of the far earlier adoption 
of the unchangeable year of 3b5 da vs. All dates in the Chrhtian reckoning are 
given here according to the Julian calendar, and as the 5 fay a year was a shifting 
one. any given month day, such as 8 Cumhu, would every four years fall a dav earlier 
in the Julian calendar, and after 1461 Maya years, or 1460 Julian vears. it would 
have shifted through one whole year and the two calendars would again coincide. 
It follows that if the exact day was known in the Julian year which corresponded 
to such a Maya month day at the time when the year was first fixed in its unchange- 
able form it would be possible, by calculating the shift of the calendar, to determine 
that the year was so fixed in any one of certain Julian years separated from each 
other by 1460 year^. Similarly, if only the approximate day of the Julian calendar 
was know'll, then the date of fixing the year could be limited to certain groups of 
Julian years. 

Now, according to Landa. in his time S Cumhu fell on 28th June, and on the 
Bow'ditch correlation the same would have occurred before that at 9-8-9-11-10 
4 0c 8 Cumhu. 28th June. 74 a.d.. as a complete sliift had occurred in the meantime. 
It is a strange coincidence, but apparently nothing more, that this show's that the 
date on the Palace Steps at Palenque. 9-8'-9-l:5-U 8 Ahau 1:5 Pop. 28th Julv. 74 a.d., 
fell at a time when the calendar of the Old Empire coincided with that given bv 
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Lancia in its relation to the Julian year. A more important result is that throughout 
Cycle 9 the calendar did not greatly differ from that in Lancia's time in its relation 
to the seasons, which confirms the view long ago expressed by Fbrstemanii. Thus, 
at the beginning of Cycle 9. the date 8 Cumhu corresponded to 9th August. an<l at 
the end of the cycle to 2nd ilay. If we follow the rotation of the shifting calendar 
backward in time, we reach the earliest contemporaneous date, that of the Tuxtla 
Statuette, at which epoch 8 Cumhu corresponded to ISth October. Further back 
than this we caimot trace it directly, ^^ince all the earlier dates are mythical or 
traditional and are not in themselves evidence that the calendar was then in u<e. 
Calculation shows that 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu. the mvthical zero point of the Long Count, 
would fall on 13th Januarv. 3642 b.c.. and therefore the beginnings of the months 
would at that date be as in the following table : — 


Table I. 


< > Pop . . . 

oOtii January. 

0 Yaxkin... 

30th 5Iay. 

0 Mac 

27th September. 

0 Uo 

19tli February. 

OMol ... 

19th June. 

0 Kankin.. 

17th October. 

o Zip ... 

11th March. 

Fhen . . . 

9th July. 

0 Milan .. 

6th Xo vein her. 

0 Zodz ... 

oLst March. 

0 Yax 

29th July. 

; 0 Pax 

26th Xoveinl^er. 

0 Tzec ... 

26th April. 

0 Zac 

ISth August. 

0 Kayab . . 

16tli December.. 

0 Xul ... 

loth May. 

: OPeh ... 

7th September. 

0 Cumhu.. 

0 Uaveb .. 

oth January. 
25th Januarv. 


Xow the instances of calculation to rectify the calendar collected by Bowditch. 
in the inscriptions, all show an intention to make the corrected calendar agree with 
what it was at the zero point of the Long Count, and the same result follows from 
a paper of mine in this Journal (vol. liii. pp. 36-41). It would appear, then, that 
the ideal calendar with which the Maya eii(leavoure<l to make the shifting calendar 
coincide bv their corrections wa’^ as in the above table. But since the zero point 
of the Long Count was itself only obtained by calculations made very long after- 
wards. it might be argued that these corrections were also the result of later ^pecula- 
tion^ ^0 as to make the calendar conform to what it would have been at the mythical 
Marting point. I do not, however, think that this was so. Xo doubt the ^laya month 
names aial the glyphs denoting them were ajjpropriate to the seasons in which they 
originallv fell, as in the case of the month names of other pe('>ple^. and likewise the 
ceremonies of each month were also approj)riate to its season. It would not do to 
have a harvest festival at sowing time, or rire rfrsd. The month names and gly})h< 
were .surely far older than the calendar round and the unchanging year of 365 days. 
Lentil the latter was fixed there would be no practical difficulty, as the monthly 
festivals would be empirically r^giilatefl. as among many primitive races, either by 
the state of the crops or by the stars or sun. But when the shifting year came into 
use there would arise the need of corrective calculations to keep the festivals right 
with the seasons, and the point I wish to make is that as the corrections show that 
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the true beuiniiiiiii': of the months were '-uinjo-ed To hill at the time> in the 

uatural year in the abovt' table, it foll^ov'^ that the^e ^^'ere the .u-tuai time< ot 
year at which the months beijan when the year wa-- hr>r made uiielrini^iiie in lemrth, 
and therefore >hittine. 

But there i^; another line of e\’idenee wliieli hauB to the -aim^ coneludoii. It 
i-^ Well known that the same glyph, commonly called the (‘aiiac ^^Bm^-nt. ^-nter- 
into the coinpo>ition of the glyph for the dav-^imi haiiac. id tho laie “ nneieii 
haiiac " variant of the tun glyph, of the normal cycle Ldy]»h (in this ca''^‘ doubh-d). 
and of the mouth glyphs for Chen, Yax. Zac and (_Vdi. and <icco]diiej: to Seler {B'Tijiu> 
ll.S nf Bfff'edn of Atnencah EtJifioh'ujtj, p. d:*)). wlien it od'or-^ on picture- ol objeiu- 
in the Codices it means that thev are m.ule of -tone. I li^lieve that <i ^nuph* 
explanation will cover all of the-e u>e>. which are at tir-t -nitLt -o dittVo^ut. rii*- 
iiieaning of the word Cauac is unknown, lait thi-^ dav--^ign coiie-[>onfB lo tie* AaOm* 
ilav-sign QiiiahuitL ” rain/' and it was htdd bv S.der (np, (tf_ p, dg) that the dhtva 
day-.-imi Cauac <ind the etjui valent Za]>otec one bad aho this meaning. The •jlvnh 
itself coiitirms thi-, a> probablv the element in it ri^-emblinn a bunch of aiape- 
reju'e-eut^ cloud-. <md tlie -mall cro— -oinetinie- found n^pi’e-ent- tla^ wind- whicii. 
bring rain troiii the foin* cardinal iioint- (T. A. dovce, d/i . (t n ^ireJdVnln'hp n gP.f;. 
But among-L manv pi_‘ 0 ple-the word " rain '* i- u-ed for viMr. tlie ve.ir- Ireni-i rec!:ont*d 
bv annual ndns. as in the ue-ture langua-ire ot the Xorth Amerie.tn In- lain- a.n I 
thi- w'ouhl explain its ])idne: u-ed in the winged kauai' variant of the tiiu niv]h. 
The tun of db)0 days was an ajiproximate vear. the hr^'t a])pri »ximation imnie bv 
the dlava, and theri.u’ore had the meaninu of ” v(*ar ' in a loo-e -m-e. Heia .* 
could be used intiuchan^eably wiili the LViuac nlvpii nieamiu: "lain'' in tln^ 
of "vear." The peculiar "wing” of tlu^ winged (\ruae variant i- iipuvaleni to 
" kin." " -nil" or " d.av." and niav ha\'e been add^d in Liter tune.- to tli-tinaui-h 
it from the Cauac dav--ign- Tlie meaning ot the (’au.u' nlvph witli tin- .ehiition 
is probablv either "days ol rain" or " i.nii amd -un," t.e.. " th‘ ndnv aiid the tliv 
-eason," "the whole year." Tlie Lacainh an^-. a branch of tin- dlaya. r»ck<>n Tini*‘ 
by drv and wet sea-on.s at the jjresent day. Xow' it i- well e-t.dhi-hed th.ir tin* normal 
tun glvph means " -tone," as tin* woid tun it-ejf does, and denott*- tin* >tone wdiich 
was -et up to mark the pa— aue of each tun. -n that when tin* two -mn^. tin* noriind 
,ind the winged (’auac valiant, had .ic'piired the sane* meaning ot " V‘^ar." thev 
coLilil be used a- ei|ui\ailent to each otlier in tin.* si*n-e c»f " stom* ' and so d^uiot** 
anv wbject made of stone. Before le<iving tin* run it may 1^* noted riiat the face 
glyph for this ]>eriod can Im* partlv M.xphdned. This i- cliaraetenzed by a -keleton 
law. and the same skeh't<ai jaw is u^^ed to di-ringui-h nur-t of tia* tai »* numeral- 
over ten. The faee eharacter for t. n it-elt is a -kull. and botli thi- and the glvph- 
t(.»r the numerals over ten -onietimt‘S have tin* Cimi, "death." -ign on rh<‘m. .Ml 
three — the fle-hle-s jaw*, the skull and tie* rimi niark — are eonneeted ^slrh death, bur 
I have not seen any explanation of this. It wavuld a[*pear that the various di*ath 
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liave a meaning of finished, ” and denote in the ca-^e of ten and the number^ 
nhove that one ten has been finished, and in the case of the tun that one tun ha- 
been finished. An exact parallel can be found in several of the Melanesian language'^ 
of Xew Guinea for this use of dead " in a numerical sense, e.y., in the Dobu language, 
which ha;? a vige-imal numeral system. Here the expression for “ five is ’* han<l 
i'i dead/' meaning that the coimt of the fingers is finished, and the expression for 
" twenty " means *’ man is dead." meaning that the count of his fingers and toe- 
i- tinish^-Mh an idea expre-sed in many other languages by ** man is finished." Several 
other ca-es of this use of ” dead " are given by S. H. Ray {Report of the Carabrul(}t 
Anth ropoloijical hxpeditiofi. to Torres Straits, voL in. p. 467). So. too, the use of 
the doubled Cauac glyph in the normal cycle glyph seems derived from its use a< 
*’ year." A> the 3Iaya advanced in their calculations to higher numbers thev mav 
have devi-ed this '^ign fur a higher time period by doubhng the sign alreadv u-^ed 
for *' year." We now come to the months Chen, Yax. Zac and Ceh, all of wliicli 
have the C'auac glyph as their main part and are only distinguished from each other 
by their supertixes. Of these the superfix of Chen (the first of these four consecutive 
months) and of Ceh (the last) are respectively similar to the superfixes of the two 
c<.)nsecutive months Uo and Zip. which also are only distinguished from each other 
by their superfixes, so it is probable that the superfixes of Chen and Uo have tlm 
meaning of beginning of a season, and that the superfixes of Ceh and Zip have the 
meaning of eml of a season. The superfix of Yax, as has long ago been noticed, i^ 
the same as that of Yaxkin. and since the main element of the latter is the kin simu 
the siipertix mu>t signify the .yvllable Yax. There is no clue to the meaning of the 
-upertix of Zac. Xovv if the Cauac variant means rain," it is a reasonable explana- 
tion that the glyj)h'^ for the four months Tlien. Yax. Zac and Ceh mean " month- 
of rain.” Chen being marked as the beginning of them and Ceh as the laA. In the 
above table these months cover the period from 9th July to 26th September (Julian). 
But according to Professor Morley (The Inscriptions at Copan, p. 2) the rainv season 
in the area occupied by the Old Empire lasts from the middle of ]\Iav till the end of 
December, an<l is at its height in July. In his Tttrodaction to the Maija Hirroyjyph^ 
he >ay.- the rainy season lasts from May or June till Januarv or Februarv. The-e 
-tatements of course refer to dates in the Greg(jrian calendar, but, unless the months 
were fixed at a very remote period n.<’.,this is immaterial, as the Julian calendar 
onlv diverge^ from the Gregorian at the rate of three da vs in four centuries. Thi- 
agreement between the seasons and the table is a remarkable confirmation of the 
suggesterl explanation of the meaning of the month glyphs. 

In the above-mentioned paper in this Journal I drew <ittention to the fact that 
the corrected beginning of the Maya year was at the beginning of Februarv, ainl 
that the years of the (’akchiquel and of the Aztec began at the same time. TI/g. 
again, entirely fits in with the other evidence, because it would make the beginninir 
of the year occur at the beginning of the drv season, according to ^lorlev, and ir 
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Wuui<l bt licit Liml that so iinpoitant a pihnt of the natural year should be made the 
commencement. 

A iurther cuiitirmation may be mentioned, though it lias not the same \veiglit 
as The others. It has long been noticed that the name of the month Xul nieaii'' 

‘‘ end.** and that of the following month Yaxkin may mean “ iinst days “ or *' tir-t 
sun.” Kin means *’ day '* or ” sun ** and Yax means ” green.*’ ” fresh.” “ vigorous ” 
and ” first.** and it has therefore been suggested that at some period the year end»‘ii 
with XuL Xow in the above table these months extend from lUth May to ibth Jiuu\ 
and this would just cover the conjunction of the Pleiades in iMav. The importance 
of the Pleiades in marking the begimiing ot the year has been shown by >Sir JaiUH'. 
Frazer (The Golde)/ Booffh : Spirits rf the Gore (nal WihL voi. i). and Fr>rstemann 
(Bolhiit) 28. p. 523) has noted the statement of Peter 3Iartyr that the natives ne.ir 
Vera tiuz.in Mexico, began their year with the lieliacal setting of the Pleiades, and 
he .savs a vear beginning in 5[ay occurred in t'hiapas (part of the Old Empire territory). 
This niav explain the meanings of these two month naiue<. The Maya may well 
have had a year ])eginning, for some purpose-, with the setting (or rising) of the 
Pleiades concurrent! v with the year beginning in Pop at the beginning of the dr\' 
season. Yaxkin is explained by Er. Tozzer (in Bowditch, The y, mnerntioe i'ob'mhit 
Sgste/ns mtd A'-tn)eo}idr<d Keoirhulgi^ of the JLign^. p. 2^8) a^ pos--ibly meaning *’ the 
rainy season.” which would agree with the table, but in Tozzer s ( 'o/ep(irattvr Sfod,/ 
of the Mago.^ nud Ijudedone.s, lie states that the Lacandones u^e Yaxkin. tii-t 
sun.” for the drv seasmi and Hahal for the rainy season. But as these jieople liaxe 
no vestige of the ancient time reckoning, and a]>{)arently no other words for reason- 
at all. it mav be taken that the meaning is in both ca^es ” lir-^t day>,” meaning with 
the Lacandones “of the drv season.*' but with the ancient 5 lava meaning “ after 
the rising of the Pleiades.” In any case ihe Lac<indout‘ u^age applies it to a dihenair 
time of vear from that in Lauda's calendar, where it falls in Xoveinber. The sugges- 
tion mav be hazanled that as the glyph for Mr>l. the month following Yaxkin. i- 
different in character from any other month glyph, with it^ circle of dot'^. it mav 
be intendeti to represent the J^leiades when again vi-ible after conjunction. Mol 
means “things piled one on the other (Bowditch. lo<\ eit.) and one of tin* Aztec 
names lor the Pleiades meaii^ “ heap (niiec). 

So 31uan, in Table I. falls in November, in the rainy season, and it means “ clouded 
dav with ehaiK'e of occasional ^hower^. and Cuinhu is explained as “ s(_)und produced 
by the marsh lau<U cracking as they grow dry ” (d>n/.), which i'> quite consistent 
with its position in the table in Januaiy just at the end of the rainy season. 

A digression is neces.'^ary before leaving the month names. The pair ot months 
To and Zi]) and the quartette of months ('hen. Yax. Zac au<l Peh. are the onlv 
instances among the Maya month glyphs oi signs having the same mam element 
and differentiated by additions. The 18 Maya month names are all distinct from 
each other an<l show no such arrangement in pairs or quartettes as these glvphs do. 

2 B 2 
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In the Aztec month names, reckoning Atlcaualc(') as the first month according to 
the usual enumeration, the 3rd and 4th months. Tozoztoiitli and Uei Tozoztli, 
form a pair, and >o do the 7th and the Sthm(jnths. Tecuilhuitontli and Fei TecuilhuitL 
In each case the fir^t of these pairs is “ the little and tlie >ec(>nd *' tlie great.*' 
But in the rakchiuiiel calendar this is carried much further. Taking Taeaxepua 
as the tirst month, then the 2iid <ind 3rd are Xabey Tuniuziiz and Rucah Tumuzuz, 
the Hth and 7th are Xahey ]\[am and Rucah 31am. the Otli and lUth are Xabey Tok 
and Rucah Tok. and the 11th and ]3tli are Xahey Pach and Rucah Paeh. Xal^ey 
means " iir^t ” and Rucah second.'* Pomparing these with the 3Fay,i. it i^- note- 
worthy that here aFo tlie -iid and 3>rd month iilvph^. Fu and Zip. have the ^ame 
main part and that tlie tour month-. Chen. Yax. Zac and Cell, are tlm hth. loth, 
11th and 12th. thus correspuii<hns: to the two pairs of iluplicatefl months in tlie 
Cakchiquel li>t. Tlie 2nd and iStli Aztec month-. Tlacaxipeualiztli and Izcalli, 
have name- ohviou-ly the same as the Ist and 17th Cakchiuuel ones. Tacaxepiial 
and Itzcai Kih. X"one of the other !nonth nanie.s resemhle eacli otlier. and it seems 
evident tliat to com])aie the Aztec with the C’akchi<pieh the former -hoiild he each 
sliifted one })lace backward, so as to make the list begin with Tlacaxipeualiztli and 
end with Atlcaualco. Then the duplicated Aztec months would he the 2nd and 3rd, 
a.- with ])oth the 3 lava and the C'akchiquel. and the 9th and 10th as with the 
Cakchiquel. Here the 3Iaya li-t ha.- no duplication, as the 0th month is Xul. end,** 
and the 7th is Yaxkin. ” first days." The meaning- of the-e names are note- 
worthy when compared with the Cj.ikchiquel 3Iam. because the 31aya of Yiicatan 
had ceremonies in honour of the god 3Iam during L ayeli. he., the end of the year 
(J. P. Perez, in Stephen'^ Ineith tits of Tnn'i 1 [,< Yorofo,,. yol. i. p. 137). so that in this, 
too, a connection appear.-. Xow at the Spani^li conquest. Pop. the hr-t 3[aya month, 
began on Ihth Julv. wlule Tacaxepiial began on 1-t Eehruary and Tlacaxq^eualiztli 
on 22nd Fel^niarv. Rut it has ])een -Ik ) wn above that Pop originally began about 
the 3oth January or 1st Fehiuary. It appear-, then, that the duplication of names 
and glyphs shows a re^d connection between the month names of the.-e three peoples 
and that (making the above >hift (»t month in the .Vztec li-t. wliich at ]')resent 
cannot be e.xplained) tlm three ]i.-t> cMC're.-pond. the lLi'>t ol each corrc-poiidintr to 
the tirA (J* the otln-i-. and so on. notwithstanding tlie different time ot year at tvhich 
Pop began in Landa*s time. A- I have -laosn in my former paper, tlie po-ition of 
Po]) given })y Landa wa- that of the -hifting calendar, while the correction- used for 
fixing the fe-tiva.ls niade the corrected date of Pop about coincide wdth the Cakchiquel 
and Aztec calendars. Wlietiier the latter two pe(pples had a rigid -hiftinu calendar 
concurrently with a method of c(,>rreetioii. like the 31aya, or nunvly an empirical 
regulation of fe-tivaF to confoim to the reasons, is nut known. 

Returning nr>w' from the foregoing digre^^-inn. it may b(‘ a— umed tiuit Table I 
repre-ents the po>ition of the* months when the year was tii-t fixed at 3bo days, and 
the next que.-tioii is to find at what points in the Long ( Yunt did tin- months occupy 
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such a pu-itiuii. The lullowiim are the hr-t four iji Loiur rouiit at wliich 

the ;\Iaya vf^ar and tlie Julian coincinta a-- in TahU^ T 

Tti«‘ /.<.*! u point ... ... 4 Aliaa N ( 'ninlm ... ... .l.nubii v . .‘><‘42 h.c. 

I’.-l 4-l-a-.V ... ... n ( 'hi( rlian S ( 'umh't ... J .‘Rh .laniuii w 21s2 B.c. 

7-S-2-ia-lo ,. ... 1 ( )e s ( Liinhii ... ... lai’i .KiiiUcirv. 722 B < . 

1 i-2-:j-l.>-i.~> ... ... H Men S { Luniiit ... ... i:jth Janiuirv. 7a'2 a.d. 

It need hardly he said that, a^ we are dealing ^^ith tiine> liefoie tlie invention 
of the Loner Count, the date> are given here in that count merely a-i a uiean-i of 
notation, ju^t a-^^ they are uiven in year^ n.r'. Xow the laM of the>e date< i- ohvioudv 
excluded, a^^ it L later than the date< of the inscription'^, wliile the tirst two. namelv. 
ra742 and 2182 nj .. are far too early. Xo remain^ or other evidence in anv wav 
ju>tify the idea that the ^laya culture had taken ^hape^ at <('> remote a period even 
as 2182 i;.( . But with 7-8-2-10- In. 722 n.('.. it i^ (juite otherwise, lie it noted 
that at 8-0-2-4-17, 2oth Julv, 008 n.c.. the date of the Tuxtla Statuette, tiie 
Long I’ouiit svstem of datiiig aj^pearx eomplete in all its parts. The interval of 
2 ) 0 1 yearn seems ju^t satticient to allow for- the ad\'anee m >cience ne(*<>^snrv for 
the iiu'entiou of the J.ong Count, and it is hv lut means too long noi‘ do»^< it 
im[)ly a <iate which i< improhahlv eailv on anv other irroumh. Without using anv 
calendrical aTuuments. it is in acaordaaice with the gmieral proOahilitit^s that 
the iMaya had fixed the o<id-dav vt\ar as huig a'^ this befoi-r the date of the Ihixtla 
Statuette. 

It is posviiJe tliat the insci'i[»tions ol Palernpie >how a nheremM^ to the date 
when the year wa.s tixedi. It is gem*rallv ace^ pted. following Bowditch. th.U several 
of the inseription^ there refer to ealculatioiis niade to reetifv tin* calendar. Xow' 
Bow'ditch (op. f //.. p. 1(»2) has notieed that three of the dist.ux*'* nunil)ers on tht‘ 
Tablet ol the Tros^ would, if added to the initial seri*-s. make a total of 7 7 J ld-]p. 
themgh ir is true thait no diehnite connection (an lie made bv thes(* numb.Ts. '^o that 
VC cannot say that this total is the initi.il series v.diu^ of anv date in this inscription . 
and he has aBo noticed that the distance number 7-7-7-:p Hi ,, rears on the Tablet 
fit th(‘ Foliattxl Cro'^s, '^his number cannot be connecttMl with aio^ date wdiatever. 
Though ex<u-t })roo| is therefore laeking. I tliiiik it is probalile that eac'li of these 
refei.s t(t the initial serie-. value of sojiie earlv date contemporaneous, or neaiiv so, 
with the tixiug of the year at 'hT) d,avs. It s,v thev would b(* 7 7 -7-2- lb .1 Tib 

9 Jluan. 19th Xovember. 7<'d u.r.. and 7 7 9 Id 19 C) Taimc 17 Mol. 9th Julv. 

799 B.r. These aiv s<, ntair to 722 B.< . that tliev might well be dates in the reign 

of some dlaya Julius ( a^^ar who establisluMi the sliifting vt ar. The circumstance 

that the Long Count wais not then im ^nted would not have prevented a record of 
the dates being kcg)t by the calendar round metluxl and han.de<l d<"»wn to the times 
of the Palencpie inscriptions. The AmiaB of Quauhtitlan pre.serv(> an unbroken 
record of Toltec history h)V over 9(J9 years by means of calendar round dating 
alone. 
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The next question to be considered is what are the limits earlier and later than 
the year 722 n.c. which would be in accordance with the foregoing. Taking up first 
the evidence presented by the glyphs and names for the months, the following table 
shows the dates in the Julian calendar on which the important month days referred 
to above would fall (A), if they were 30 days earher than in Table I, and (B) if 
30 days later : — 

Table II. 



(A) 


iB) 

0 Pop 

... 31st DoLemher. i 

0 Pop ... 

1st ilareh. 

Xul 

loth April. 

i OXul... 

9th June. 

19 Xaxkiii 

... 29th April. 1 

^ 19 Vaxkin 

... 28th June. 

0 Chen 

9th June. j 

0 Chen... 

8th August. 

19 Ceh 

... 27th August. j 

19 Ceh 

... 2t)tli October. 


A displacement of 30 days in the year imphes a disj^lacement of 120 years in 
the dates on which the 3Iaya and Julian years would coincide, so that (A) would 
require 602 B.c. as the date of fixing the year, and (B) would require 842 B.c. The 
date of 1st March is much too late for the commencement of the dry season, and 
31st December is the extreme limit, in the other direction, but not so probable as 
3>0th January. The dates 10th to 29th April and 9th to 28th Jime are respectively 
too early and too late to have any connection with the Pleiades. In the case ot 
bhen to Ceh it is not easv to fix: a limit, owing to the great length of the rainy season, 
but still the dates in Table I agree best with the statement that it is at its height 
in July. On the whole, then, this evidence by itself shows that the dates in Table I 
are correct. But on the e\fidence afforded by the corrections of the calendar the 
dates must liave been as in Table I, or very near it. allowing for the difference between 
the Julian and Oregorian calendar^. In 722 b.c. the 30th January, Julian, corre- 
sponded to the 24th Janiiarv. Gregorian, a difierence of only six days and requiring 
only 24 years difference in the year b.c. Or again, if we use Bowditch's formula 

for correcting the Maya calendar (23 days in 104 years), it differs by less than one 

day in a century from the Julian and would only make a difference of 28 years. 
Gompared with the similar problem of the sot hie period in Egypt, the latter provides 
a more definite means of measuring the shift of the calendar, owing to the fixed point 
of the rising of Sirius, but the Mava problem oifers mucli fewer periods to choose 
from. 

It appear^, then, to be justifiable to conclude : — 

(1) That the Maya year of 365 days was brought into use in or about 722 b.c. 

(2) Tliat this took place in the same general region as that occupied by the 

Old Empire cities, seeing that the seasons of the year were similar to 

those prevaihng there, 

(3) That the Long Count was invented at a much later date, most probably 

about Cycle 8 (488 B.c.). 



Richard E. i.cxc — Tin? Agr of the Moga Caitiuhii\ 


On i)Uipn-e iKjtliiiiL: ha^ -ait I above a*' To the date of invention ot the 

calendar Daind. bec<ui<e it i> iinniateriai to the ari^ument whether it cani«‘ into iDe 
at the same time as the diio-day year or not. though obviously it could not have 
eome into u^e before the latter, which is one of its factors. That t^iie^tion would 
depend on whether the tonalauiatl was u<ed when the obo-day year was fixed. One 
of the factors of the tonalamatl. namely, the series of '20 day-sign^, mu^t have i>een 
in use. as the months of 2U <lays are based on it. and there is some evidence that its 
other factor, the series of 13 day-numbers, was aho. becau>e Forstemann {B'fUttfo 2.'^. 
p. 494) has pointed out several series in the Dresden Codex having 304 (or it'^ factor 
91) as factors, and has rightlv concluded that this represents a year of 3r)4 davs, 
wliich super.seded the tun as a more accurate approximation to the length ot the 
vear. but wa> itself superseded bv the year of 305 days, a still closer and therefore 
necessarily a later approximation. But the 304 -day year neces^^arily implic'- the 
n<e of its factor 13, and ^how'^ that the 13 day-numbers were prior to the vear of 
305 davs. Cfranting this the caleiidar round would automatically come into existence 
as soon as the latter vear fixed . 

As to the condition before the fixing of the year, it appear^ that the 20 day-signs 
formed an unchangeable series, just as in later times. A suggestion w<i^ made long ago 
by 5Irs. Xuttall in her w'ork. '* Th^' Fundamental Principles oi Old and New World 
Civilizations " (vol. ii of the Pagers nf fhr Ptahodg Masento. (.'ambridge. i\Ia>s.. I .S.A., 
1901). referring to an earlier paper of hers of 1S80 — which latter I regret I liavt* not 
-een — that the formation of the ^Mexican calendar system originated from fixed market 
(lavs. I think this is the true explanation vi the Maya dav-sign>. that th<*v repre-tmt 
the davs of a market month independent of the season'-, and were the tir--t founda- 
tion on which later tlie towering structure of the Maya calendar was built. It was 
this origin which gave it its characteristic feature of continuou'- series of <lav-' re])eated 
endlesslv. It is generallv acct'pted that the 13 dav-numb(‘rs w'cre later, and probablv 
Perez's view' that thev represent a half lunation is the con’ect one. The number 
13. in its use by the Maya, pre^ent^ a rmnarkably clo'^e paralhd to tin* number 7 in 
Europe ami 5Ve.''tern A<ia. Both, as time divFion<. seem connected with the lunation, 
a.nd both have inim(m''e importance a- ^acred numbers, wduh* neither i-' a raalix of 
a numerical .^cale. Now when the market month of 2(t dav-'-igiD wai< eMabli<lied 
it afforded a convenient mean^ of reckotiing in place of the lunar month"' iDed bv all 
eaily peoples. Tin. market months were ‘-uflicitmtly long to be di>tingui''hed bv 
'-(M-oiial naine^. like lunar mcmtlD. and <it tirw, ju>t a'^ with the 5lota lunar months 
described by Codringtoii {The p. :)49). there might be no definite ^erie^ 

(»f month names and no conception of a year at all, but sewual names might be 
applied to the same month, according to what w'a< done in it. and the same name 
might be applied to different months. The m^xt stage would l)e the more or less 
uiioonscious selecti(Ui of IS names for the IS market months, which nearlv make 
up the natural year, just as wdth other peoples 12 names have ( ome into use for 
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the 1 2 lmiation'> wriicli nearly make np the year. Profe^-oi il. P. (PiunitiVi 

T mo: ibcljonoo) ha^ excellently dealt with thi< C[lle'^tion >o tar relate^ to tin* 
e\ohiti()n ot a calendar ba^ed on lunar nu)ntli>. and lii^^ rea^oninu can be applied 
.similariv to the evolutiou of the^Laya calendar, ha:^ed on market months. Doubtless, 
a^ with many people^ lining lunar months, the Maya at tir^^t dkl nut notice that there 
wa.> a discrepancy between the 18 market month and the natural year, and when 
a gi\'en moiitli came roiiml too early in the seas<jn they may have thought they 
had hugotten. ju^t a^ tlie ^[a-ai do in a similar ca'^e with the lunar month, thus 
iinconsciuu-ly makinu an intercalation. It may he safely concluded that the tun 
began in thi> way and then possible a<lvanced to the conscious intercalation oi a 
market month, similarly to the intercalation of a lunation in the developed luni-solar 
calendar. It is doubtfid if they ever useil the tim as a fixed vear without inter- 
calation. It they did it would have r|uicklv made its inadequacy apparent an<l luive 
led to the closer approximation provided first Ijv the 3H4-dav vear and afterward^ 
by the 3t'd-day year. 

It the thef.uv advanced in this pa])er is ■-oand. it has an importance greatei* 
than the elucidation of the Maya calendar. Professor Motley has pointed out th^- 
great importance ot the correlation of the Long Count wdth Christian chronolog}' 
as a means (»f dating other American cultures. But this theory would establish 
a date far earlier than the earliest contemporaneous date ot tlie Long Count, and be 
of correspondingly "reater value. 


Add EX DA. 

fl.) As the foregoing paper to some extent covers the same ground as 
l)r. H. J, Spinden's recently publisherl woi'k The lieii ifrfio,t of Muifao Dafe^. it 
is right to say tliat my papei was sent for publication in January. 1921. long beioie 
Dr. Spinden's bt'ok appeared. 

(2.j On consideratujTi. I think that the shift in the Aztec month list can be 
explained. The Aztec monthlv festival- lell on tlie last day of each month, that 
is. on the 20th dav. wiiile the Mava harl no 20tii day of a inonth but began it witli 
a zeir> driy. Thus 1 to 19 Pop might coincide with 1 to 19 Tlacaxi])eualiztli. but 
0 pop ^vould coincide with 20 Atlacaualco. and 0 IM with 20 Tlacaxipeualiztli, 
causing an ap[)aivnt. though not a 'real, shift m the months of the two jjeoples. 
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Jdamirif 11-^24. 

Annual General Meeting. (J^ee p. 1.) 

S///. 1424. 

Ordinarv Meeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in tlie Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting ^yere read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinarv Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Dr. R. C. C. Clav. Mrs. H. D. Hilton-Simp-on. Mr. F. Morey. Mr. S. T. Mo>e^ and 
Mrs. C. A. de Beauvoir Stocks. 

The President expre.^^ed the regret of the Institute at the absence of 
Mr. DE Barri CrawsHaYx^ owing to hi'^ seiioii'' illness. 

Mr. Hazzledixe AVarrex kindly consented to read Mr. de Barri ('rawsliav'- 
papers on — 1. ” Eoliths found ‘m sdn at South Ash.*' 2. " Aziliau-Tanlenoi'-iau 
Flint IndiDtrv in Mesopotamia.'* 

The iirst paper disciD-ed by Sir Ed\\ ix Harrisiox and Mr. AVarrkx. The '-econd 
by Dr. Rushtox Parker and Mr. Schwartz. 

Mr. Ceretlv. of Toronto, described how an Indian made an arrow-head. 

Questions wtue a^ked bv 4[r AVarrex. 417. ^liHUVAi.E, 41r P.vrkv.v. 4ind 
Miss Durham, to winch 41 r. (Areli.v iTy>lied. 

A hearty vote ot thank< wa^ accordt'd to 417'. AVacim.v for hi- kiiidne— in nanlim: 
4[r. Crawshay's papers, and the In-titute adjonni^Mi till Febnnirv oth. 

/ f ]>{ na ('if 7)1 1 > . 1421. 

Ordinary meeting at o(E Great Ru--ell Street. 

Prof. C\ G. Sei.iomax. Pre-ident. in the (’hair. 

The minutes of the la-t meeting were rea»l and Ct>nr.uu*Ml. 

4Ir. 4V, E. ArwuiRoxo read hi- paper on " Ro--el I-latid 4[onev." illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper wa'^ dGeiD''ed by 4lr. Scuresbv Routledok. Dr. Rushtux Parker. 
4tr. b'LAPrE, 4Ir. Perry <uid rht^ President, and 41r. Armstroxo replied. 

A hearty vote of thank- wa- awcorded to 4lr. Arm-troxo tor hi" valuable and 
interesting paper, and the In-titute adjourned rill February l4tli. 
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Fehraarff l^th, 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting. Eoyal Society. Burlington Hou^e. 

Prof. C. ft. Seltomax. President, in the Phair. 

The ininutes of the last meeting were read and contirined. 

The election of the following as (Ordinary Fellow^ of the Institute was announced : 
Dr. C. H. Perram. Dr. fteza Eoheim. Mr. E. P. Samuels, Mr. E. H. Sennett. and 
Mr. F. B. AVelch. 

Dr. Erxest Joxes reael lii> paper on ” P^ycho-Analysi< and Anthro})ology.''‘ 
The paper was discusse<l by Mr. Perky. Dr. ]\L\(’Kixt()sh. Mr. ftoiTEix. 
Dr. Shrubsall, Mrs. Isaacs, Miss Durham and Mr. FLTh;EL. 

A heartv vote of thanks vaN accorded to Dr. Joxes itu* hi^ paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till March 1th. 


JIffrcJi Wi. 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting. 50. ftreat Eussell Street. 

Prof. C. ft. Seek; MAX, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the la.st meeting \vere read and confirmed. 

In the regrettable absence of Sir Arthur Keith, through illness, his paper, 
Xeanderthal Man in Malta.*' vuth an account of Mr. fteorge Sinclair's ” Survev 
• >f the Cave of Ghar Dalam. Malta." illustrated by lantern slides, was read bv 
Dr. Burkitt, of Sydney. 

The paper was discussed by the Presidext. 1\Ess Murray. Mr. Peake, Mr. 
AV, Le Gros Clark and Mr. Parkyx. and Dr. Burkitt replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was acconled to Dr. Burkitt for his kindness in reading 
the paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 18th. 

Manh l^lh. 1924. 

Ordinary fleeting, 50. Great Eussell Street. 

Prof. C. ft. Seliumax. President, in the ('hair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the follovung as Ordinai v Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Dr. Israel Abrahams. Miss Annette S, Baird. Air. C. T. Purrelly. Air. AV. H. ftoodchild, 
Mr. A. Head. Dr. Petronella van Heerden. Dr. F. H. Hunt, Eev. J. H. Powell, 
Dr. Gilbert Slater. Dr. T. C. T(41o. Air. AI. Al. Thein. and Air. S. AVoodward. 

Prof. F. ft. ParS(:)vs read his paper on *' A C^')mpari^on of Cranial t^outour'-.'’ 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed bv Prof. Sorlas. Dr. ftARsox. Dr. Habhox. Aliss 
Durham, Air. Le Gros Clark. Air. Peake, Dr, Eushtox Parker, Air. Philbk. 
Dr. Burkitt and the Presidext, and Prof. Parsoxs replietb 

A hearty vote of thanks was acccnded to Prof. Parsoxs for his interesting 
])aper, and the Institute adjourned till April 8th. 
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April m. 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting, 50, Great Eussell Street. 

Prof. C. G. ^SELICTMA^^ President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confinned. 

Dr. J. H. Huttox read his paper on The Use of Stone in the Xaga Hills/ ‘ 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Colonel Shakespear, Mr. Balfour. 5Ir. Schwartz. 
Mrs. ScoRESBY Eoutledoe, Dr. Stroxo. Mr. Scoresby* Eoutleboe and the 
Presidext. and Dr. Huttox replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Huttox for his valuable and 
interesting paper, ajid the Institute adjourned till Aprd 15th, 

April mil, 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting, 50. Great Eussell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in the Cliair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Miss C. Borley, Mr. C. C. Fagg. and Mr. Arthur Waley. 

Dr. Eedcliffe Salawax read h\^ paper on " An Analysis of Jewisli Types.'" 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by tlm Presidext, Mr. Peake. Dr. Shrubs all. Dr. 
Eushtox Parker, Mr. Horxblower. and Mr. Currellv, and Dr. Salamax replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. S^alamax for hi-« valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May fitii. 

Mmj iSfli. 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting. Eoyal Society, Burlington House, 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the la>t meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sir Dexxisdx Euss, C.I.E.. Ph.D., read his paper on ’* The Origin of the Turk.*'* 

The paper was discussed by ]Mr. Peake. Dr. Eushtox Parker. 5Ir. Y. Gordox 
Childe, TIts. Ha>lugk. TIr. Eay. Miss Durham and the Presidext. and SirDEXXisox 
Eos.s replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Dexxisgx Eoss for his valuable 
and instructive paper, and the Institute adjourned till Mav 2Hth. 

M<i>f 2U/A, 1924. 

Ordinary Meeting. Eoyal ^society. Burlington House. 

Prof. C. G. S^ELiGMAx. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The electiuii of tlie following as Ordinary Fellow^? of the Institute was announced : 
3Ir. W. Kerr Chalmers. i\Iiss C. C. Collum. Dr. George Crofts, ilr. W. D. Fitch. 
i\Ir. F. T. Grey. Mr. E, Solomon. i\[r. F. Stanley Service and ik. A. C. TmistalL 

Mrs. M'. ScoREsnv KurxLEUi^E read her paper. ” The Austral Idands and 
Maiigareva. S.E. Pacitic.'* illustrated by lantern slides. 

The jmper was discu-sed by Mr. Fuller. Mr. Brauxholtz, Dr. Shrubsall. 
Admiral Bovlk Somkrvillk and the Prlsiokxt, and Mrs. Scoresby Koutledge 
replied. 

A hearty \'ote of thanks wa- accorded to i^hrs. Scoeesby RorxLEDGE for her 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjuurned till June orri. 

J^nn 1024. 

( hdinarv Jleeting. oi ). (Treat Eu--ell Street. 

Prof. C. G. SelioMax. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the la-t meeting w ere lead and confirmed. 

3Ess M. E. Durham read her piiper cm ” AVest Balkans : Old Customs connected 
with Death. Blood Vengeancte etc..'* illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by 3Ir. Peake. Mr. Childe, 3Ir. Fallatze. i\Irs. Hasluck 
and the Presidexx. and Mis^ Durham replied. 

A heart V vote of thanks wa- accorded to i\Ess Durham fur her interesting paper, 
and the Institute afljourued till June 21th. 

24//e ]b24. 

Ordinarv fleeting. oiL (4reat Eiusell Street. 

3tr. H. J. K. Peake. Vice-Preddent. in the Chair. 

Tile minutes of the hut me»‘ting w^re read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as ()rdinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Dr. David-on Black. i\Ir. K. (k Feiieinn. Senhm* H. dos Passos-Freitas. Mr. E. 
Gunne-<, i\[r. (4. (4. Heyc. Mr. Mk E. Humph ri<^‘-. Hon. Ivor alontagu. Jlr. Oscar 
Eaphael. :^[r. D. Talbot Eioe Air. L. AI. Eobimon. Air. F. Turville-Petre. and Aliss 
Alice AVenier. 

Ca])tain E. S. Eaxxievv re<id hi- paper on ■' Eites de Passage* in Ashanti.” illus- 
trclt^^d bv Itintern -lide-. 

Tin* paper wa- dl-cu— ed bv (\ipt. J(»v<e. Airs. AnivEX. Air. Eithards. 
AIi<- I)['RHAM. AE-s AIukray and Air. Peake, and (’apt. Kaxxrav replied. 

A liearty vote of thanks was accnr(h‘d to C’apt. Eaxxray for his valuable 
aiul intere-tiiur paper, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn. 

A o/vv/ /* Ib24. 

Ordinarv Aleetimz. London School of Economics. Houghton Street. AV.C. 1. 

Prof. C. G. SELr<;MAX. President, in the Chair. 
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The election of the following as Ordinary Felkav^ of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. F. J. Bagshawe. Rev. V. A. Deniant. ]\[r. K. K. Fvan— Pritchard. Rev. R. If. 
(doldsworthv. Commander S. P. Heiiveh ]\Ir. J, Ileduo'^. Mr. Van Campeii Heileii. 
(’aptain \V. J. Herries. Mr. E. Jacoram. ^Ir. J. Langdrai navies. ;\[r. M'. Xeuh v, 
Dr. Elsie Clews Par>ons. Prof. R. Rug^le< Edtes. and Mr. J. F. Stewait. 

Captain M. Md Hiltox-Siwu^ox read In'- paper on *’ Native Life in tlie Alu'ahm 
Hills.** illustrated by the cinematograph tilm taken by Mr. J. A. Hae^uler. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accordeil to (kiptain HLi.T< >x-S[M1'--ox for hi- valuahle 
paper and to ]\Ir. Haeseler for hi> excellent iilim, and the In,-titute adjourned nil 
November 25th. 

ynrciith'r 'lot if. Ih24. 

Huxley Lecture. 

ThrrtrJji r !»///. PWk 

Ordinary fleeting. 5n. Oreat Rm-ell ^>tr^^et. 

^Ir. H. J. E. Peake. 5 ice-Pro'-idrut. in tin* (.'hair. 

The minutes of the la-t meeting wort.* read and conhrmed. 

5Ir. Hexrv BALEnER read hi-' }ia[ter on “ Tin. (.biain (4 Steneiilina in Fip 
I-lanels/' illustrated })y lantern -lide-. 

The paper wa- di-cu— t*d by i\Ir. Brai.'mioltz, i\[r. Sr()REsnv RuriL’.ooE ,ind 
Capt. Ft LLER. 

iMr. Baleoer thru read his '>(^cond peip<*r. “ Sln'lhb'.Md M.niiifat tnro and 5!<-T.d 
orking in the Aaua Hills. A— am." i!lu-tLat*".| bv Iant*^rn -lid**- an*! -]*t^(_imt i*- 

The paper wa- discmsnd Ia' He Heieex. 5[r. Rn irAm*'-. Hr. IT'ianaia.M. 
i\tr. Brae^xholtz. ('apt, FEia.ER and Mr. Pi:ake. .nnl Mr. Ba'.K'-ei: e pind. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorih**! to ^Ir. Baij’oi'r {or hi- imer'-t iim' }>aorr-. 
and tlie Institute a<ljourm*d rill Decemopr Hth. 

iJf i f fnhi /' ] ( )/// . I 02 I . 

Ordinary Meeting, 5o. Oreat Pnn-ell Str**pt. 

iMr. H. d. E. Peak[:. A E‘<*-Pie-ldent. in tlie ('h.iir. 

The minutes of the [a-t im^oting w*‘r(* read rUid (aani:nn“*I. 

The election of tlie iollowdng a> Or*linar\' Ft'll**w- **! tli** lii-tiMEn* wa- annoiun**.*! : 
Aliss \ i(.>la I. Donne, Air. R. A\ . Firth. Al.A., l)r 1 ho-, (kinn. Ahs- I-tudr F. (d’ant- 
Duft*. Rev. E. Ba.xter Rihw. AR-. Seoiv-bv Thaitl*‘*li:*‘. Air. J. S, A1 AVard. B.A.. 
Aliss (.'amilla AVedgwoiKl, and Air. H> Eiahi- \\ irtv. 

Archdeacon H, AV. AV ii.i.i.VM- ( i(']i\'er**d hi- h'ttui'f'oiL Snm<‘ ( u-iom-. B*‘lipfs 
and Traits of the Ala or i." 

Tin* pa[)t‘r wa-' di-cu--***! by AIe Peaki.. Air. Fay, Air. ]->eaei>ex. Airs. Score-ly 
Roeteeooe, Air. Pakkvx. All- Peei.fx Berry ami Capt. Feeler, and Ardn 
(lea cam AA^illtaM'- n*plied. 

A herirty vote ot thanks w\t- .leeonlpd t** Arclpi*cn»!n AViLLiAM- for In- heljitn! 
and inter*‘^ting h*etun*, and the In-titiite a*it*'urup*i tid daiinaiy bth. Pj25. 
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Further Note on the “ Paccha ’’ of Ancient Peru. 

By T. A. Joyce. M.A. 

Ix 19*22 I published in the Joxrttnl of t la' Roifnl Aitthropoloj/ical hiAitatt. \ oL LIL 
p. Ifl. a short paper on ’* The ’ Paccha ’ ot Ancient Peru.'* Two of the>e peculiar 
wooden utensils, with double zi, 2 zait channel-, lunl been exhibited in the exhibition 
of Indigenous American Art. organized by the Burlington Fine Arts (’lub in 192n. 
and had proved a puzzle even to tlie expert.-^. I was so fortunate a.- t<» aliglit upon 
a passage and an illu-tratiun in Frezier*> litlatioa. dii Voyage de la Mer da SioL 
which explained their iu«e a.- utenAls bv means oi which Chicha (maize-beer) wa^ 
served directly into the mouth- of guests at a feast. Frezier gives the name of this 
peculiar appliance as *’ paquecha." which I sugge-ted was the French orthography 
of the word ” paccha.*’ the meaning of which is given in T^chlldl*s Kechua <lictionarv 
as "(1) Subst. d(i< BdcMriti. dtr Qiadle ; arrogo. ohorro de agon, Jaetthe (2) ^ erb. 
fliessen (vom AVasser), tropfen : correr el ngan, gokar," Frezier observed the u-e 
of the appliance at a native feast at Talcahuano in Phile. but the name is evidently 
Peruvian, and the two specimens exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club were 
undoubtedly Penudaii of the Inca period. So far it seemed fairly clear that the utendl 
was Penman in origin. 

Since miting the paper quoted above I have come across two additional points 
ot information which it is perhaps worth while placing on record. 

A Vocahulario de la Lengua Ayniara, by the Jesuit Ludovico Bertonio. was 
published in 1602.^ Bertonio gives the meaning of the word paccha (wliich he spells 
pluil'hchci) as ” Fuente que hecha el agua per algun cano." But he gives a second 
meaning : ” Es tambien un instriimento de madera con Cjue beven chicha per passa- 
tiempo, corriendo encanada.” This passage not only corroborates Frezier s account, 
but proves that the same utensil was in use among the inhabitants of Juli. on the 
west of Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, from whom Bertonio collected his \ ocabidarw- 
Sir Clements Markham has shown^ that the inhabitants of Juli were, in the main. 
aiitimaes. or colonists who had been transferred from the Valley of the Apurmiac. 
in Kechua territory, to Juli by orders of the great Inca Tupac Yupanqui. Conse- 
quently Bertonio's Vocahulario consists, for the most part, of Kechua terms, 
together with a certain niunber ot words borrowed by the -ettlers from the original 
inhabitants. Tupac Yupanqui, we know, made expeditions into Chile, and carried 
the boundaries of the empire to the Biver Maule. Probably it was in hb time that 
the paccha was introduce I into Chile by C(Jonists in the same way as it had reached 
the western .diore of Titicaca. 

The second point is more interesting. When the two paccha aj^peared at the 
exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts ( lub they were tiie first specimens of this 
type of the appliance which I had seen, and I wa> all tlie more interested because 
each of them showed an ornamental motive which, further, was new to my experience 
of Peruvian art. This motive is the figure of some insect-like creature, with large 
trans\auselv-banded abdomen, and a number of leg,'> varying from .dx to four. I 
reproduce the two illustration- which show* the creature (Figs. 1 and 2). 

The fact that botli the uten-iland the design w'ere new to me. and that the de.sign 
was common to both tlie specimen^, wuis inter e.-ting, and I consulted the experts 
in the Entomological Department of the Natural History ^fuseiim. At the time 

^ Tiepublislu'd by Julio Platzinann. Leipzig, 1879, Teulaier. 

- The Itu'fi'-. of PerK, London, 1911. 8niith, Elder & Co , pp. 314—315 
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this line of enquiry did nr»t seeiu to lead anywhere : the verdict wa> that the 
“inject " wa^ most probably some variety of Argiopid spider, but that the animal 
had been too far conventionalized to be identified with accuracy, and I di<l not 
incliKle the information in my paper. 

T.'^cliudi (Vienna. LSoo). in his dictionary, give-. a> the Kechua word^ for spider. 

Lr>K Arana. Todo genero de in-ecto. " and ** . Vna es])ecie de Arana. 

3Iiddeudort (Leipzig. IMm)) o’ive-^ ’* / /’//. l.a Arana: od. Urn. 

Arana graivle : and Ur>n Arana no venouo'^a.'* Bertonio. in hi- Aymar<i 

dictionary. <piote<l above, give- Ur>>->if>‘ a< tiie ^‘(piivalent of Arana ponronosa,” 
and Cn<f-cn<i as tlie Cipiivalent oi “ Arana haze la tela.’* The name given to 
the poisonous spider bv the ]jeople of th'- i’ollan (the N.jutliern JuLbiland province ot 
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the Inca empire), amongst whom the Aymara liad .-ettled a- eniorced coloni'^t'^. he 
quotes a- Tapn-tn pn. 

Torre-- Rubio in hi- Ade p ^ ncnhidano de Pj Lctnpnt Qncrhna (Jdma. J754) 
gives Ur^f as the generic term tor '* Arah.i ” : Apn.'>nhrr(} tor *' Arana grande " : and 
Cnsi-cfi^l for ” Arana <[ue liila. But tip[)oud'^ to In- dicuionarv a “ Vocabulario 
de la Lengua Lhinchai-uyo . . . (pu* eonipu-o y afiadio al Antiguo el Badre Juande 
Figueredo. ('hincliaisuvu wa> the name given bv the ecuiv Inca trii)e to the region 
inhabited bv tiie people to the immediate north of the valLv of (’uzco. In thL 
" Vocabulario *' the word for <j>ider i< given a- pa/v7/^/. 

In the light of thi- information tie* ilevice of the -pider a- .ipplitnl t<i the iiteii'-il 
immediately become^ signific.int. Th- cre.iture. in the ( 'hinch.ii-uvo dialect, L 
tho homonym of the appliance, and tin- fact give-- ri-e to two further .-uggestions. 

The first of the-e is that tlie u-e of tin* pacclia originated in the (liinchaLuyu 
di'itrict. I am not convinced that thi< i-^ ijuite a fair a— umption. becau.-e it involve-s 
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certain other ([ue^tioii^. if tlie ziuzau clutinu^h c.irved in tlie N>li<l nx-k at Ken&'o 
at Cuzco are. in fact, ceremonial })acclia. Ijv means ^\hiell ofierinU'' of chicha were 
made to the dead, then we nui''r >ii[.‘po^e not onl\' tliat the^e carvintr^ are pre-If^lte. 
but that the Cliinchaisuvo dialect ]U*e\'ailed lu the Cuzco valley in }>re-lnca time-. 
Of cotin-e. neither of the-e suppo.dtioii- i- impij-sihlp. but the lack of any evklence 
in support renders them hazardoii-. 

With reyard to the -ecoinl })oinT. we are '■>n -iirer yroiiinl. It i- <piite obvious thj.t 
in this spider de-iyn tve have an embrvo hieroglyph. The que-tion of the exi-tonce 
of anv form of writiny in pre-Spani-h South America has been often debated. )>ur 
it is (piite certain that i\n f(U“m of sciipt exi-ted at the rime o[ the (djn<|ue^t. The 
-(>le evidence that a >cript liad at -<aue time exi-t^-d in Peru i- the unsuppiu'tod 
statement of ^lonte^inos that in pix-Inca rime- ^onie form of writing was known, 
but aboli-hed b^’ one of the earlv ruler- of the highlands. As reyards tin- -tatenient. 
the e\'idence ot arclneoloyv ab-tdutelv imitative. Hence the interest of the two 
-peciiueii- uiifler discu-sion. H^iv we have two hi'jnly specialized uten-ils. each 
decorated wdth an iinusual de-iyn. in a techniipie wliicli i- inanifeMlv of tiie Into 
Inca y)eriod. That dedyn i- the honionvm ot the utensil, ami it i- clear that tlie 
Peruvian- cvere just enteriuy tic; path tvhich lcad> to the elaboration oi a phonetic 
xripjt when the advent of the >paniai(P de-troyed their ancient culture. 

Counnuation of the meaniny of the woid paccha ^ spider i- supplied bv J. i.le 
Arriava in hi- Ej'J or j acio}i dr Uj lanlahta Peru (Lima. Ibill). In his de-criptioii 
of the various metliods oi divination employed by tlie natives, ht mentions 
a cla-- of -ooth-aver- called PncLiicjyitir. Pavi‘a th tf(_ [ \ and 

{? ). w'ho took oinen'^ b\' yhaciny a spider. jHiccJuL an a. cloth, and tea-in^* 

it with a -tick until some of the ley^ broke otf. The an-wer appears to have depentlcd 
upon th^^ 4[in"-rion which legs were detach^^d froni th*^ bt^dy of tlie spider at tie- ernl c>f 
the proce-s. ^ ^ 

Arrhma collected his inlorniation -appaiently from the ili^trict around Lima, 
ami tlieretore from parr of the Chinchaisuyo reirion. coiiseopiently hi> remarks sup]>ly 
contirmation of the fact tbit the word denot^"d spider, and also was a term 

in use in the < 'hinchaisuyo. 

Sir b’leineiit.- Markham in hi- Ei/^fjxajie nf the Liras of Perx (Loniion. lbo7) 
gives ill his Kechtia-Engli-h \-ocvihulaiv tlw four wcuds quoted above from Arri.iya 
witli th^ar meaniny-. Hut in tbe Knyli-li-Kechua 'fv-tion he record.- onlv tlie teims 
Apn^ffofn ami under tlie heading '’spider.** The point- which I wi-li to 

enforce are thesr ; — 

(J) That the term poorha denotiny " -piiier i'^ not Ivechua. hut belongs t‘.» tfie 
I'hinchai-Uva > < liaiec t . 

(-} Th.it the -pi-ler de^i-aii. unknown e]-»*v\la*rt*. ])ut <ippearing iqoon two hiyhiv 
speeializ si iiteimil-, dr-iyiied fur the rtn'enioiual ^eixhiy of drink, also called /a/, 
imiv be an induMtion t’nit the aj'pliane** it-eir i- (if Chiiichaisu\'u oriym. It is ratlmr 
sigiiific.' nt tihit the pl>rLer^' paeeiia of the coa-t ne\ej- bear the tiyure of a spider, 
the aninm.l not i»eaig horiion vinous with the ut-^nsil in that region. 

('>) Thar the of a dedgn ])e(uliar to the uten-il of which it is the homonym 
])rovidc‘s the neare-t ap’pro.niL to .inv form or hieroylyj)hic waiting at pre-tuit 
di-covered in South America. 

Finally, an intere-tiny illu-tiation of the general levelling and interciianye of h*cal 
culture-, w'hich took yiLice under the Inca req>nn\ is afforded by the fact that the 
function of this ])eculiar appliancf*. as well a- its name, has been e.-tablished bv 
FrezierA ohserwitions made at Talcahuano in rhihe to the of the River Maule. 
wdiicli formed the boundary of establi-lnMl Inca rule in pre-Spaui>li times. 
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XoTE. — Tht Xu/jih^js ill ordinanj fypj njtr to the in Chm loJoii typr 

are the reference n anthers of Max, 1924 ; ichere nectssanj the jjaae refoences to Max ni' 
added in hrad:et$. Ej:cept ichen otherveise indicated, entries ichteh nfr to rerieics me i^hoicn in 
italics. Far a fall list of rcvieics refer to the CoxTEXTS of Max. Fur colhitut r*fertnc<^, 
see especially A rcJiKoloijii, Phydnd Anthropoluijii^ FeJiifion and Mayic^ Social ogip TerlnadiHur 


A. 

Abcly, Dora C. : notes on Utani and I 
other Bondei customs. 114, 122. 
Abercromby, Lord, obituary notice of. 

120 . 

Aberdeen, University of : see Reid and = - 
Mulligan. 

Achehnese, tooth-losing dream, 44. 

Adzes. Gilbert Is., 101. 

Africa : and Europe, land bridges, 268 : 
extra verts and introverts in, 27 ; flying- 
dream in, 44 : marital gerontocraev in, 

231 : tooth-losing dream in. 43, Africa. 
Central : Bushongo iron figurines. 13 : 
languages of the Manga, 46. Africa, 
East : Bakitara and Banyaakole, 21 : 
circumcision festivals, 39, marks. 110 ; 
Kditnanjaro and its peoples. 92 ; marine 
fish-traps, 99 : native drawings. 87. 

117 : pile-dwellings. 45 : Sagara dance, 

4 : stone age. 124 : Etani and other 
Bondei customs. 114 : 122 : Y ao f/rmn- 
'mar. 7 : Zmtzihar. history, eft' . 109 : 

Za nz i ba r W(.>od-c a rvi ng , 63. Africa. 
North : pole-lathe in Algeria, 40. 
Africa. North-East : Dinka language, 

16, 37, 95 ; Mongolism in. 130 : Nilotic 
languages. 16. Africa. South : BaAi- 


'nian folk-lore. 127 : Bushmen of Naina- 
r^ualand, 104 : election of chief. Barotse- 
land. 103 ; ethm^graphy. 98 : Kaonde 
tribe. 58 : Ovambo knife, 110 : Paheu- 
lithic deposits and implements. 276. 
Africa. AVest : art, 21 : Ashanti. 69 ; 
calendar. 46 : clay-heads, Sekonde. 
27 : dreams. 36 : Gambia stone cirGe^, 
17. 73 ; iron- working, 102 ; native 
drawings, Cameroons. 53 : Sierra Leone 
heads, 11 : smoking by fire. 79 : week 
in. 183. 

Age, tin*, of the Alaya Cahmdar. R G. E. 
Long. 353. 

Albinism, in Indians, 121. 

Algeria, pole-lathe, 40. 

All Cannintfs Cross. 94. 

Al[>ine type : as introverts, 29 ; in 
Scotland; Norway. Sweden. 3U5 ; skulls, 
177 fi. 

America. Central : Alaya chronologv, 
353. 66: ''white'* Indians, 121. 

America, North : Tewa mothers and 
children, 112 : tadned-icork of (he 
)>orth-iv€st. 134. America. South : 
exorcism. 55 ; marine fish-traps, 41 : 
paccha of Peru. 368 : Peruvian qnipa. 
8 ; pigment for rock-paintings, 106. 

Amerind type in China, 84, 
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Anamalai Hills, blow-guns, 316. 

Ancestors, dreams concerning. 36. 

Ancylus lake, 75. 

Anglo-Saxon skulls, 174 fit. 

Annual General Meeting. 1. 

Anthropological Congress, Prague. 129. 
Anthropological notes : Edinburgh branch 
of the Institute, 26 : Polynesian race. 

97 : Rivers' memorial medal. 26 : 
University of Bristol Spehnological 
Society, 97. 

Anthropology : at Toronto. 116 : Central 
Bureau for. 5 : medal for field-work. 6 : 
Pan-Pacific Congre.ss. 10 : psycho- 
analysis and, 47 ; see also Physical 
Anthropology. 

Anthropology and Psychology, a Study 
of Some Points of Contact, C. G. Selig- 
man (Presidential Address), 13 : art. 
Kasai. 21. Polynesia. 21. AVest Africa. 

21 : classical art and introversion, 17 : 
dementia pra^cox, 14 ; climbing- 
dreams, Africa, Albania, Asia, Ba- 
kaonde, China, Europe. Japan, Xaga, 

45 ; extravert types, 14 fi., Delacroix. 

19, Mediterraneans, 30, Pa puo -Mela- 
nesians, 27, and Rubens. 18 ; extra - 
verts and introverts. Africa, 27, in- 
heritance in, 24, Papua, 27, poets, 22 : 
flving-dreams, Africa, Asia, Ba-ila, Ba- 
kaonde. China, Europe. Java, Loango, 
Xaga, Rhodesia. 44 : introvert types. 

14 fi., Alpines, 29, Dinka, 27 ; Ingres, 

19, Xordics, 29, Poussin. 18, savages. 

26 ; hysteria. 14 : romantic art and j 
extra version. 17 ; tea-ceremony of 
Japan. 33 : tooth-losing dreams. Africa. i 
Achehnese, Asia, China, Europe. Japan. 
Java, Malays, Xa^a, Palestine, Sudan, 

43. I 

Anthropometric Laboratory of the Uni- ! 
versity of Aberdeen : spe Reid and 
^lulligan. 

Anthropometry : spc Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Arab art. Zanzibar doors, 63. 

Arabia, circumcision festivals, 39. 

Arabic polite plural, 24. 


Archieology : age of Maya calendar, 
353 ; ancient Egyptian candlesticks. 
28, 61, 96 ; Ancle at Hunters. 115, 136 : 
Assraan river-craft. 123 : Babylonia. 
126 ; Bronze Age pottery. Minorca. 
105 : Cambridf/e Ancient History, 91 : 
Cantbridyc region. S2 : celts. Xaga Hills. 

15 ; China. 84 ; copper implements. 
Eastern Europe, 64 ; corpus vasorum 
antiq)(oru}n, 33 : Danish axe-head. 85 : 
Eg} 7 )t and India, 118. 155 : eoliths. 
22. 60 ; flint implement. Hampshire. 
100 : Gambia stone circles. 17, 73 : 
Ghar Dalam, Malta, 251, 261 : gravures 
sur pier res. 93 ; Hallstatt pottery, 6 ; 
Hyderabad cairn-burials, 140 : Iron 
Age graves, Odugattiir, India, 157 : 
Iron Age site, All Cannings. 94 ; Magle- 
mose harpoons, 47 : Malta, 107 ; man 
and the Ice Age, 14 : Maya chronology. 
66, 353 : megaliths and pearl-shell. 
131 ; menhirs and burials, 133 : Xean- 
derthal man in Malta, 251 ; Xeolithic 
figures, Malta and Gozo. 67 : paccha " 
of Peru, 368 : Palaeolithic chronology. 

2 : palaeoliths from Sinai, 25 : Peru. 
108 : Peruvian quipu. 8 : pigment for 
rock-paintings, 106 ; Prague Congress. 
129 : Rhodesia, stone implements, 276 : 
Roman Britain, 9 ; Scandinavia, late, 
quaternary, 75 ; Stone Age in Uganda- 
124 ; stone bull, S. India, 1 : stone 
battle-axes, Troy, 51 : Stonehenge, 
52, 78 : temple of Atargatis, 18 : the 
Trail,” 43 ; see also Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Arcot, South India, Iron Age graves, 157. 
Armenian skull, 169 if. 

Armlets, copper, Poland. 64. 

Armstrong, W. E. : shell-money from 
Rossel I.. Papua. 119. 

Arrows : for crossbow. S. India, 343 ; 
heads of iron, Hyderabad cairns, 153 : 
heads of copper, Poland, 64 ; poisoned, 
India, 335. 

j Art : Bushongo iron figurines. 13 : clay 
i heads from Sekondi, 27 ; Hallstatt 
pottery decoration. 6 : inlaying with 

• ) 
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metal. Borneo and India. 327 ; Kasai. ; 
21 : Maori, 50 : native drawings, 
Cameroons, 53 ; Xeolithic figurines. 
Malta and Gozo, 67 : Xyasaland 
drawings, 87. 117 ; Per a. 108 ; Poly- 
nesia. 21 : rock-paintings. Papua, 74 : 
Sierra Leone heads, 11 : stencilling in 
Fiji, 317 ; stone bull. South. India, 1 : 
West Africa. 21 ; Zanzibar doors, 63 : 
see also Archaeology, Technology. 

Aryans of India, 32, 42, 

Ashanti : 69 : marriages. 238 : tooth- 
losine: dream, 43. 

Asia : climbing dieain in, 45 : tooth- 
losing dream in. 43 ; fl^ung dream, 44. 
Assam : blow-gun. 77 : celts from. 15 ; | 

see also Xaga. i 

Ass\T:ian river transport. 123. 

Astronomy, of Gilbert Islanders, 133. 

Atiia. derivation and use. 86, 101, 111. , 

Australia : Pan-Pacific Science Congress, 

10. 

Australian aborigines and the Neanderthal 1 
type, 212 ff. 

Axe-heads : copper, Poland. 64 : iron, 
Iron-Age, South India. 159, 161 ; iron, , 
Hyderabad cairns. 142, 144. 153 ; ‘ 

stone, from Troy, 51. , 

1 

B. 

Babylonian : epU of creatiotK 126 : texls. 

67. 

Baggara milking custom, 72. 

Ba-ila : tip ng dream, 44 : relationship 
terms and marriage, 235 If. 

Bakaonde : Hying dream, 44 : marriages. 
237 If. 

Bakitara, the, 21 . 

Baler. Gilbert Is., 119. 

Balfour. H. : origin of stencilling in the 
Fiji Is., 347. 

Ba nymtkoh. th e, 2 1 . 

Banyoio, the, 21. 

Bari language, 16. 

Bark-cloth, stencilling in Fiji, 347. 

Barnes, A. S., and J. Reid Moir : Eoliths, 

60. 


Barotseland : election of a chief. 103. 
Barton, F. R. : Zanzibar doors. 63. 

Baurua, Gilbert Is. canoes, KJl. 

Beads, from Hyderabad cairn-burials, 
146. 147, 152. 

Beasley. H. G. : perches for tame parrots. 
Pae-Kuku, 50. 

Begumpet, cairn burials. 141. 

Bells, copper. Hyderabad cairns. 147. 153. 
Berbers. Shawiya. pole-lathe. 40. 
Birth-customs, Tewa, 112. 

Bisexuality in early life. 58 
Black-topped pottery. Hydt'rabad cairn- 
burials. 149. 

Blow-gun : Assam. 77 : South Indian. 
316. 

Boomerangs : Ancient Egypt. 339 ; >South 
India. 336. 

Boulder-clay. 43. 

Brachycephalic skull, the. Par^^oii^, F. G , 
166. 

Braunholtz. H, J. : Ethnographical Ex- 
hibition in the South African Pavilion, 
British Empire Exhibition. 98 : ree. 
of the Maori mantle (H. Ling Roth). 

134. 

Brazil, marine fish-traps, 41, 99. 

Breiiil. H. : Maglemose harpoons. 49. 
Bristol, Liiiv. of. Speheological Society, 
97. 

Britan}. Pnn}(ut. 9. 

British Association : Report of Proceed- 
ings of Section H at Toronto. 116. 
British Empire Exhibition : South African 
Ethnography, 98. 

British Guiana, exorcism. 55. 

Bronze Age culture. 91. 

Biihi stage, 75. 

Burchell. J. P. T. : a ncjte on two objects 
found amongst tombs of the Oh I 
Kingdom at El Kab. 28, 96, 

Bureau, Central, fur Anthropology. 5. 
Burial : and menhirs. 133 ; cairns, Hy- 
derabad, 14n. 

Burkitt, M. C. : a Danish type of axe 
in England, 85 : further notes useful 
for the study of the chronology of 
PaUeolithic cultures in relation to the 
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various glacial deposits, 2 : report on 
the Anthropological Congress in Prague, 
129 : rev. of Limeiiil, son gisement a 
gratnires sur pierres de Cage du renne 
(Capital! et Bouyssonie). 93 . 

Bushmen ; 98 ; and Grimaldi type, 115 . 
136 , 228 ; folk-lore. 127 : of Xamaqua- 
land. 104 : stone implements. 2Sd. 

Bushongo iron figurines. 13 . 

Buxton. L. H. Dudley. F. C. Shrubsall. 
and A. C. Haddon ; the " white ” 
Indians of Panama. 121 . 


C. 

C.. Y. G. : rei'. of Corpus Yasorum Anti- 
quorum : France, Musee du Louvre 
(E. Pottier), 33. 

I'airn-burials. Hyderabad, 140. 

Calendar : Kiwai seasons, 56 ; Maya, 
353, 66 : unit the day, \Yest Africa. 
185. 

Cambridge : Anede/il History. 91 : rf'jion. 
archreology of. 82. 

Cameroons : iron- working, 102 ; native 
drawings, 53. 

Candlesticks, Ancient Egypt. 28, 61. 

Canoes in the Gilbert Is., Arthur Grimble, 
ICl : adze^. : astronomy. 133: 
charms. 130 : divination. b.)2 : invo- 
cation. 102 : launching. 12o ; magic, 
130: mast. 115: measurements. 10b ; 
omens, 102 ; outrigger, 112 : paddles. 
IP.) ; part^ of. names for, 136 : pump- 
drill, lt)2 : racing, 132 ; rasps. 102 : 
sail. 117 ; bailing terms, 137 : star- 
names. 135 : .steering-oar, 115 : tools, 
101. 

('ar<lenall, A. 5V. : the division of the 
year amongst the Talansi of the Gold 
Coast. 47. 

Casson. S. : a pottery decorative design 
of the Hallstatt period, 6. 

CuHcasifs i^tJonns. 34. 


Cave period : chronology. 2 ; excavations, 
97 : 3Iaita, 251 ; Rhodesian tvpes of 
implements, 276 ; see also Archaeology. 
Celts, copper, Poland, 64 : see also 
Archaeology. Technology. 

Central Bureau for Anthropology, 5. 
Cephalic index : see Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Ceylon, fish traps. 41 . 

Chancelade skiiU, 115 , 136 . 

Chank-shell objects, Iron- Age, India. 164. 
Charms, canoe, 130. 

Chertsey Abbey skull, 169. 

Chief, election of, Barotseland, 103 . 

Childe, Y. Gordon : the stone battle-axes 
from Troy. 51 . 

China : Amerind type in. 84 ; dreams. 
40 ; flying-dream. 44 : introvert Chi- 
nese, 31 ; milking custom. 31 ; tooth- 
losing (.Lream, 44. 

Chronology : Maya. 66, 353 : Meso- 
potcuniati. 67 ; Palaeolithic. 2 ; Pleis- 
tocene. 115 , 136 : see also Arclue- 
ology. 

Chubb, E. C. : East African masks and 
an Ovambo sheathed knife, 110 . 
Circumcision : festivals in Arabia and 
East Africa, 39 : masks. East Africa, 

110 . 

Cist -graves : see Hyderabad cairn-burials, 
140. 

Clare Market skulls. 174 ff. 

Clarke, Louis : rev. of the art of Old Peru 
(Lehmann), 108 . 

Classical art and introversion, 17. 
Classificatory kinship, 233. 

Clay. R. C. C. : a flint implement from 
Pucknall, Hants, 100 . 

Clay heads from Sekondi, Gold Coast, 27 . 
Clay-pellets for blow-guns, 320, 326, 329, 
333. 

Climbing, in dreams, 42. 

Cochin : blow-guns, 317 ; crossbows, 
341. 

Coimbatore blow-guns, 317. 

Conch-shell, 131 . 

Congo : Belgian, iron figuriues^ 13 : 
week, 191. 
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Copper : implements and ornaments. 
Eastern Europe. 64 : in Iron Age, 
S. India, 160 ; objects from Hydera- 
bad cairns, 147, 153. 

Coracles, Ass}Tian. 123 . 

Council, Report of, for 1923. 3. 

Cowry-shells as life-givers. 57. 

Cranial indices : see Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

Craniology : see Physical Anthropology. 

Craniometry : the brachycephalic skull, 
166 ; see also Physical Anthropology. 

Croat skulls, 168 

Crooke, William, obituary notice of, 5 . 

Crossbows : distribution in Indian area, 
344 : South Indian. 341 . 

Cross-cousin marriage, Africa, 231. 240. 

Cryptozy gy, 178. 

Caneifonti texts, 67 . 

D. 

Dance, Sagara, 4 . 

Danish axe-head of Hint, 85 . 

Darts, blow-tube. South India, 317. 

Daim stage. 75 . 

Days, names of in West Africa, 1S5 if. 

Death and the unconscious. 55. 

Delacroix an extra vert, 19. 

Dementia pnecox, 14. 

Dinka : accusative of respect, 95 ; as 
introverts, 27 : dreams, 36 : genitive 
in, 37 ; language. 16 . 

Disease, Boiidei, 114 , 122 . 

Dishc'^, iron, Hyderabad cairn-burials. 
146, 147, 153. 

Divination, Gilbert D,. 102. 

Dolichocephalic skull-. 174 ft. 

Dravidians and boomerangs, 340 

Dreams : and their sii^niticance, 13, 35, 
43, 81 ; see also Anthropology and 
Psychology. 

Dyak dreaiO'^, 40 

E. 

E.. S. 51. : rev. of the Oeean of Storv 
(Tawney), 125 . 


Early Iron Age : see Iron Age. 

Economics : Rossel I. shell-money. 119. 

Edgar, J. Huston : a strange milking 
custon (China), 31. 

Edinburgh branch, 5. 

Edo year, 189. 

Egypt : and India, 118. 155 : boomerangs, 
339 : candlesticks, 28, 61, 96. 

Elixir of life, 64. 

Eneolithic period, Poland. 64 . 

England, pole-lathe, 40. 

Eoliths, 22. 60. 115, 136. 

Ethnography : South Africa, 98. 

Eugenics : and sex-ratios, 65. 83 : h eredihj 
and, 35. 

Europe : climbing dieam. 45 : Hving 
dream. 44 : tooth -losing dream. 43 : see 
Archaeology, Physical Anthn»pology. 

European land-bridge^, 261. 26S. 

Evolution, the, of man, 135. 

Excavations in Malta, 107. 

Exogamy, 231 ff. 

Exorcism : 5Ialay Peninsula. 30 : Rriti-li 
Guiana, 55 ; We>t Afriea. 79. 

Extravert types, 14 :ff. 

Eye colour. Scotland. Xorwav. 

304 tf. 

F. 

F., C. : re>'. rf tiu* Early Iron Agn in- 

habited -it<* at Ail < 'aiming- Cro'.-^ 
Farm, Wilr-hir*e 94. 

F.. E. X. : /ri\ (fa hi-torv <4 magi<' ami 
ex[)eriim‘ntal .-cieiie*' during the tir-'t 
thirtt'eii ctuituries uf our era (Ia’iiu 
T inundikt*)- 36 : rrr. (f the Babylonian 
epie of creation re-tored from the 
reej.mtly recovered tablets of Assur 
(Langdon). 126 : rev, of the history 
of human marnag*^ (E. Westermarck). 
57. 

F.. H. J. : rev. o/Beitrage ziir physEchen 
Anthropologic der spaneolischeu Juden 
and zur judischen Rasseiifrage (F. 
Wagenseil). 19 ; rev. of What is man ? 
(J. Arthur Thomson), 70. 
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Facial index, Scotland, Norway and 
Sweden, 303 fi. 

Fatherliood in Ancient India, 32, 42. 

Fian skud, 168 d. 

Fignrines, iron, Buskongo, 13, I 

Fiji Is. : and the King's justice, 54 ; * 

stencilling. 347 ; the polite plural, 3, , 

24, 62, 80. 

Fishing : canoe, Gilbert Is., 101 ; copper 
hook, Poland, 64 : fish-traps. 41, 99 ; 
shooting fish with blow-gun, 326, with 
crossbow, 341. 

Fleure. H. J. : racial history of man, 71. 
Flint : axe-head. Danish type. 85 : im- 
plement, Hampshire, 100 ; implements, 
Ipswich, 14 : see also Archaeology, 
Technology. 

Flugel, J. C. ; m, of essays in applied i 
psycho-analysis (Ernest Jones), 48. 

Flying, dreams about, 41 . 

Folklore : BiisJunan, 127 : Ocean of Story, 

125 ; Slavonic tales, 59. ; 

Forde, C. Daryll : menhirs and burials, ! 

133. 

Forest bed, 75 (102). 

French skull, 168 ft'. 

Freud and psycho-analysis, 48 ft’. 

G. 

Galician skull, 168 ft. 

(4ambia, stone circles. 17, 73. 

Gardner, G. A. : on the nature of the 
euluuring matter employed in primitive 
rock- paintings. 106. 

Garrod. D. A. E. : Masilemo^e harpoons, 

49. 

Gbari kinship terms and marriages, 238. 
240. 

Genetics, 35. 

Geology : the trail, 43. 

Geometric vases, 6 . 

( burnany : East, copper objects. 64 : 
physical anfjiropoloyy. 68 ; skulls from, 

168 ft. 

Gerontocracy in Africa, marital, 231. 

Ghar Dalam and the Eurafrican land 
bridge, George Sinclair, 261. 


Gibraltar skuU teeth. 253. 

Gigantea, Gozo, 70, 72, 100. 

Gilbert Is. canoes. 101. 

Gimlette. J. D. : smoking over a fire to 
drive out an evil spirit. 30. 

Glacial deposits, 2 ; see also Ice Age. 

Glaciation of Scandinavia, 75. 

Glendenning, S. E. : Eoliths. 22. 

Gold Coast : calendar of the Taiausi, 
47 ; clay heads, 27 ; week and month. 
184. 

Gold in Hyderabad cairns, 153. 

Gozo and Malta, Neolithic figures. 67. 

Greek : polite plural in, 80, 128 : pot- 
tery, 6 . 

Grimaldi type. 115, 136, 226. 

Grimble. Arthur : canoes in the Gilbert 
Islands, 101. 

Gschnitz stage, 75. 

Guzerat, boomerangs from, 340. 


H. 

H., C. W. : rev. of KiHmanjaro and its 
people, 92 ; rev, o/ Zanzibar, an account 
of its people, industries and bistory, 

109. 

Haddon. A. C. ; Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress, 10 : pearls as givers of life, 
131 ; with F. C. Shrubsall and L. H. 
Dudley Buxton : the *’ white ” Indians 
of Panama, 121. 

Hagiar Kim. Malta, 71. 78. 

Hair colour, Scotland, Norway and Swe- 
den, 303 ft. 

Hallstatt : period, 94 ; pottery. 6. 

Hal Saflieni, Malta. 71. 86. 

Hal Tarxien. Malta. 72. 92. 

Hampshire flint implement. 100. 

Hand-axes, Ehodesia, 276 ft. 

Hardie, Margaret M. : rev, of Contes 
slaves de la Macedoine Sud-occi<lentale 
(Andre Mazon). 59. 

Harpoon : Maglemose type. 49 : arrows 
for crossbow, S. India, 343 ; blow-tube 
darts. Malabar, 316 ft. 
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Hatcheil, G. W. : pile-dwellings in L. 
Nyassa, 45. 

Head-length and breadth, North-east 
Scotland, 287. 

Heidelberg jaw, teeth, 253. 

Heredity and Eugenics, 35. 

Herodotus and Assyrian river-traiLsport, 

123. 

Hieroglyphs : Maya, 66 ; Peru, 3TU. 
Hilton-Simpson, M. W. : the pole-lathe 
in Algeria and in England, 40. 
Hippopotamus remains, Malta. 

Hocart, A. M. : maternal relations, in 
Indian ritual, 76. in Melanesian ritual. 
132 ; the King's justice, 54 : the origin 
of the polite plural, 3, 62, 128. 

Hoe, copper, Silesia, 64. 

Hollis, A. C. : dance of Sagara women, 
Tanganyika Territory, 4. 

Horne 11, James : Herodotus and Assyrian 
river-transport, 123 ; marine fish-traps 
in S. India and Brazil. 41 : South 
Indian blow-guns, boomerang'^, and 
crossbows, 316. 

Hudson, R. S. and H. K. Prescot : the 
election of a *' Ngambela " in Barotse- 
land, 103. 

Human form, figures from Malta and Gozo. 
67. 

Hungarian skull, 168 if. 

Hunt, E. H., Hyderabad cairn-burials 
and their significance, 110. 

Hutton, J. H. : blow-gun in Assam. 77 : 
plants Used for fibre in Naga Hills, 
29; two celts from the Na^a Hills, 
15. 

Huxley Memorial Lecture : La race de 
Neanderthal et la race de Grimaldi ; 
leur role dans riuimamt*'*. by Prof. H. 
Verneau. 211. 

Hyderabad cairn-bunals and their sig- 
nificance, E. H. Hunt. Ho : arrow- 
heads, iron, 153 ; axe-heads, iron, 1 12, 
UI, 153 ; beads, U6. U7, 152 ; 

Besumpet. 11:1 : bells, copper, Id 7. 
153 : pottery, 147, 140 ; black-topped 
pottery, 140 ; copper objects, 147. 
153: dishes, iron. 146. 117. 153: 


Egypt and India, 155 : gold, 153 ; 
iron-working, 153 ; irrigation, 140 ; 
knives, iron, 146, 147, 153 : Kompilly, 
141 ; lapis-lazuli beads, 146. 147, 152 : 
Maula All, 141 : pot-marks, 150 : 
Raigir, 141 ; ring-stands, 149 : sickles, 
iron, 144 : silver, 153 : skeleton-'. 
146 ff. : tridents, iron, lib, 116. 153. 
Hysteria. 14. 

Hythe skull, 168 li. 


I. 

Ice Age : Llironology, 2 : man and the, 

14 ; Scandinavia. 75 : see at so Arch e j- 
logy. 

Immortality and self-preset vatiou. 6o, 61. 

lui Thurii. Sir Everard : smoking over 
the fire to clear out evil spirits, 55. 

Incest anel the unconscious, 54, 65. 

India : ancient worship in, 32, 42 : and 
Egypt, 118. 155 : and the King's 

justice, 54 : Arcot district, Iron Age 
graves, 157 : Hyderabad cairn-bunals, 
140 ; maternal relations in ritual, 76 : 
Ocean of Story, 135 . India, South . 
blow-guii'-^, boomerangs and cros-:,bows, 
316 : marine tLsh-traps, 41. 99 : notes 
from the Tinnevelly district. 89 : stone 
bull. 1 : 'Tc rfjsu) Hvderabad. 

Endian-;. '* whito, ' 121. 

Ingrams. W. H : marine tLh-traps in 
Zanzibar, P*enba. South India and 
Brazil. 99. 

Ingres an introvert, 19. 

Iidunntanc.* : extravert^ and introverts, 
21 ff. : in Africa, 211. 

Introvert type-, 14 tf. 

Invocation, canoe-building, Gilbert Is., 
102. 

Ipswich, hint iuiplciuents, 14. 

Iron Age : All Can.nittjSj 94 ; axe-heads, 
Arcot district, India, 159, 161 : cairn- 
burials. Hyderabad. 140 ; graves at 
Odugattiir, North Arcot district, South 
India (F. J. Richards), 157 ; Hallstatt 
pottery, 6 ; iron knives, Arcot district, 
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161 . iron spear-lieacb. Arcot district, 
159 : iron swords, Arcot district, 159 ; 
see also Archaeology. 

Iron figurines, Bushongo. 13. 

Iron-working : Central Cameroons. 102 : 
Hyderabad, 153. 

Irrigation : and cairn-burials, 140 ; and 
Osiris. 59 : and pearl shell. 131. 

Ivens. W. G. : the Polynesian word 
Atu.a, its derivation and use, 86. 101, 
111 . 


J. 

Japan, tooth-losing dream, 44. 

Japanese as extra verts, 31. 

Java : Hying dream. 44 : tooth-losing 
dream, 44. 

Jetes. Spa /fish, physical anth/’opology. 19. 

Jones, Ernest. ] psycho -ana lysis and anthro- 
pology. 47. 

Jones, XeviOe : on the Palaeolithic de- 
posits of Sawmills, Rhodesia, 276. 

Joyce, T. A. : further note on the 
" ]>accha of Ancient Peru. 368 : 
note on a stone bull from Southern 
India in the British Museum. 1. 


K. 

Kachin eros'>bow, 314. 

Kadar blow-suns, 317. 

Kalian boomerangs, 336. 

Kaoiide of Rhodf’sii. 58. 

Kasai, art. 21. 

Keith, Arthur : Xeanderthal man in 
Malta. 251 : ree. of Ancient Hunter> 
(Solla>). 115. 

Kerr. R. : Clay-heads from Sekondi. Gold 
Coast, 27. 

Kilakarai blow-guns. 327, 

KlUinaajaiV and U.s peoph:. 92. 

King’s justice, the, 54, 

Kinship, ciassificatory. 233. 

Kiwai seasons, 56. 


Knives : and sheath. Ovambo. 110 : 
copper, Galicia, 64 : iron, Hyderabad 
cairns. 146. 153 : Arcot district. India. 
161. 

Kompilly, cairn burials. 141. 

Kostrzewski, J. : copper implements and 
ornaments found in Poland and East 
Germany, 64. 

Krapina teeth, 253. 

L. 

Labbai. Muhammadans, blow-guns. 316fi. ; 
boomerang, 338. 

La Chapelle-aux-Saints skulls, 216. 

Laidler, P. 4V. : Bushmen of Xamaqua- 
land. 104. 

Language of the Manga. 46 : see also 
Linguistics. 

Lapis-lazuli beads, Hyderabad cairn- 
burials, 146, 147, 152. 

Lapp skull. 169 ff. 

Lathe, pole, in Algeria and England. 

40. 

Launching of canoe. Gilbert Is., 120. 

Leaf stencils. Fiji, 347. 

Leather pillow-bag, Baep^ara. 90. 

Lighting : ancient Egvptian candlesticks, 

28. 61. 

Linguistics : Alfio. derivation and lue. 
86. 101. Ill : (lay-names. AVest Africa. 
195 . 200. week-names. 196. 2oo : Dinka. 
16. 37. 95 : Kiwai seasons. 56 : Manga 
language. 46 : Maya calendar. 66. 355 : 
naine^ of canoe parts. Gilbert Is.. 137. 
of stars. 135 : Xilotic language. 16; 
pearls and pearl-shell. 131 : Talansi 
calendar. 47 : the polite plural. 3. 24. 
62, 80, 128 : ao f}i‘fiinaan\ 7. 

Lip-plug. African, 110. 

Litorina period, 75: 

Local branches of the Institute. 5. 

Long. R. C, E. : a link between the 
earlier and later Maya chronologic.'^, 
66 : age of the Maya calendar, 353 ; 
rev. of the ancient (piipu or Peruvian 
knot record (Locke), 8. 
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Long-barrow skulls. 176 ff. 

Lunar : month and y^^ar. 1S5 : calendar 
and the week. 199. 

Lyoub. A. P. : Paternity beliefs and 
customs in Western Papua. 44. 


M. 

M.. J. L. : rev. of the deluged civiliza- 
tion of the Caucasus Isthmus (R. A. 
Fessenden), 34 . 

Macedonia. Slavonic tales. 59 . 
MacMichael. H. A. : a strange milking 
custom. 72 . 

Magic : and ex^eri menial science. 36 ; 
and medicine. Tinnevelly district, 89 • 
protective, for canoes. 130 : witch- 
craft and poisons, 88 : see also Religion. 
Maglemose harpoons, 49 . 

Magyar skulls, 168 ff. 

Malabar : blow-guns. 316 fi. : crossbows, 
311. 

Malay Peninsula : exorcism. 30 . 

Malayali : blow-guns. 317 ; cros.sbows. 
341, 

Malays, tooth-losing dream. 43. 

Malcolm, L. W. G. : iron-working in the 
Central Cameroon. 102 : native draw- 
ings from the Bagam area. Central 
Cameroon. 53 . 

Malta : an<l Gozo. Xeolithic figures. 67 ; 
and Eiirafrican land-bridge. 261. 268 ; 
excavations i,>. 107 : Xeandertlial man 
in. 251 : Sicily and Tunis and the 
Liiid-bridge. 268 : survey of (diar 
Dalam, 261. 

Man : and the Ice Age. 14 : erolafion of, 

135 . 

iManhs, fJfC. a)nl h fut mis. 127 . 

Maori : parrot perches. 50 : th<‘ Maoi i 
mantle, 134 . 

Maravan boomerangs. 336. 

Marett, R. R. : rec. of Ashanti (R S. 
Rattray), 69 . 

IMarine fish-traps in S. India and Brazil, 

41 . 


Marital gerontocracy in Africa, B. Z. 
Seligman. 231. 

5Iarkets : and the month and week. 
AVest Africa. 189 : and the month, 
Maya, 361. 

Marriage : Africa, 231 : age discrepancies 
in, 231 : Ancient India, 32. 42 : h/sfot ff 
of hanutn. 57. 

Martin's dioptograph. 167. 

Masks, circumcision. East Africa, 110. 
Mast of canoe, Gilbert Is.. 115. 

Maternal relations : in Indian ntual. 76 . 

in Melanesian ritual, 132. 

Matrilineal systems, 234, 240. 242. 

Matda Ali, cairn-burials. 141. 

Maya chronology. 66 , 353. 

Medal, Rivers’ Memorial, 6. 

Mediterranean land-bridges, 269. 
Mediterraneans : as extravert^. 30 : in 
Scotland, Norway and Sweden. 305. 
Megaliths : cairn-burials, Hyderabad, 14() : 
Gambia, 17, 73 : Iron Age. India. 157 : 
Malta and Gozo. 67 ; menhirs and 
burials, 133 : Pacitic Is.. 131 : Stone- 
henge, 52, 78 : see also Archa‘ol<.)uv. 
Melanesia: and gerontocracy. 249 : ritual. 

132 : use of pearls and pearl-shell. 131 . 
Mendel i<tn lams, 35. 

Menhirs and burial-. 133. 

Mesopofainja n eJa (molong, 76. 

Metallurgy: sxt Bronze. Copper. Iron. 
Microne-sia : canoc'^. inl. 

5rigeod. F. 5V. H. . ( onmM tion of Egvpt 
and India, 118 : smoking bv tin*. 79 : 
stone circh\s in Gambia, 73 : tli ^ 
language of the Manga. 46. 

Milking cu>tom : Baggara. 72 : ( lun.i. 

31. 

Minorca : Bronze Age pottery, 105. 
51iscegenation. 65, 83. 

^Miscellanea, 363. 

Mnahlra, 5Ialta, 71, 91. 

Moir. J. Reid : man and the Ice Age. 14 . 

Stone Age in Uganda, 137. 

Moir. J. Reid, and A. S. Barnes : Eoliths. 
60. 

Mongolism in Sudan, 130. 

Month as unit of time. 1S4. 
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Moon the measurer of time, 1S5. 

3Ioorfields skulls, 175, 

Moraines, Scandinavian. 75 . 

Mortars and pestles, Papua, 74. 

Moscheles. Julia: on the late Quaternary 
history of Scandinavia, 75 . 

Mother goddess, the, 58. 

Motu dreams. 36. 

JIuduvar blow-guns, 319. 

Mulligan. J. H. : see Reid. R. W. 

Murray. G. W. : circumcision festivals 
in Arabia and East Africa. 39. 

Murray. M. A. : Bronze Age potterv 
fro 111 Minorca, 105 . 


X. 

Xaga Hills : celts from, 15 : blow-gun. 
77 ; dreams of Xagas. 38 ; Hying 
dream, ; natural stencils from, 349 : 
plants used for fibre, 29 : tooth-losing 
dream, 43. 

Xamaqualand, Bushmen of, 104 . 

Nasal index : 18U ; Scotland, Norway 

and Sweden. 303 fit. 

Neanderthal man. 211 ft. 

Neanderthal man in Malta. Sir Arthur 
Keith : with an account of the survey 
of Da lam cave (Ghar Dalam). by 
George Sinclair. 251. 

Neapolitan skull, 169 fit. 

Negrito blow -guns. 318. 

Negroes, Mongoloid. 130 . 

Negroid features in Neanderthal and Gri- 
maldi types. 211 fi, 225. 

Negroid typ»‘s in Europe. 211 fi.. 225. 

Neolithic Age : teeth from Malta. 256 : 
nl'^o Arclueoluuv. 

^srohtliic c^dtfire. 91 . 

Neolithic representations of the human 
form from the idaieG of Malta and 
Gozo. T. Zammit and Tharles Siiigei, 
67. 

Netting, 113 . 

Neurotic disorders, .50. 

New Guinea : "^ee Papua. 

New Zealand : bce Maori. 


Nilotic languages, 16 . 

Nordics : as introverts, 29 : skulls of, 
176; type in Scotland. Norway and 
Sweden, 305. 

Norway and Sweden, physical anthro- 
pology, 3<X). 

Nose, profile of, Scotland and Norway. 
305, 313. 

Notes on Iron Age graves. South India, 
157. 

Nubas, matrilineal system, 244. 

Nyasa, Lake, pile-dwellings, 45 . 
Nyasaland : native drawings, 87 . 117 . 

0 . 

Oceania : Gilbert Is. canoes, 101 : Maori 
parrot perches, 50 : Pan-Pacific Con- 
gress, 10 ; see also Archa?ology, Aus- 
tralia, Papua, Technology. 

(Edipus complex, 54. 

Omens. Gilbert Is., 102. 

Orbital index, 180, 181. 

Osiris and irrigation, 59. 

Outrigger canoes, Gilbert Is., lol, 112. 
Ovambo sheathed knife, 110 . 

P. 

P.. H. J. E. : rev. of Oxford Edition of 
Cuneiform Texts, Yol. II (S. Langdon). 
67 : i't v. of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, 91 . 

P,. H. : rer. of Roman Britain, 9. 

Pacific Is. : pearls as givers of life, 131 : 
see also Gilbert Is., New Zealand. 
Papua, Polynesia. 

Paddles. Gilbert Is., 119. 

Pakeolithic : chronology, 2 : deposits of. 
Sawmills, Rhodesia, Neville Jones. 276 , 
implements from Sinai, 25 ; Ipswicly 
14 : Neanderthal and Grimaldi type^?. 
211 ; Neanderthal man m Malta, 251 : 
see also ArciiLCology. 

Palestine, tooth-losing dream, 43. 

Panama, ” white " Indians of, 121 . 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress, 10 . 
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Papua : extra verts and introverts, 27 ; j 
Kiwai seasons, 56 ; paternity beliefs | 
and customs, 44 ; rock-paintings, 74 : 
shell-money, 119 ; witchcraft and poi- j 
sons, 88. ! 

Papuo-Melanesians as extra verts, 27. j 

Parkes, A. S. : sex ratios, 23. j 

Parrot perches, Maori, 50. ! 

Parsons, Elsie Clews : Tewa mothers and i 
children, 112 . 

Parsons, F. G. : the brachycephalic 
skull, 166. 

Paternity beliefs and customs in Papua. ; 

44. ^ I 

Patrilineal systems, 212. 

Peake, H. J. E. : obituary notice of 
Lord Abercromby of Aboukir and ' 

Tullibody, 120 ; rei\ of the archieology 
of the Cambridge region (Fox), 82. 

Pearls : and pearl-shell, names for, 131 : ; 

as givers of life, 131 ; in the Pacific. 

i3ir [ 

Pellet crossbow, India, 311 , 315 . ; 

Pemba, marine fish- traps. 99. 

Pendants, copper, Poland, 64. 

Peru, ancient : art of, 108 : " pace ha ' 
of, 368 : quipti.S. 

Pestles and mortars : Iron Age, India, 
159, 161 ; Papua, 74. 

Petrie, Flinders : Stonehenge — the Heel 
stone, 78. 

Phallic symbols. 51. 57, 59, 62. 

Physical Anthropology : Amerind type in 
China. 84 : of Gerntaas. 6S : Mongoloid 
negroes 130 ; Neandertaal and Grimaldi 
types, 211 ; Neanderthal man in 5[alta. 

251 : north-east Scotland. 287 . Nor- 
way. Sweibm and Scotland compared. 
3<HJ : South Africa. 98 ; ^Spanish Jea'c, 

19 : the brachy('ephalic ^kull, 166 : 
fhr evoJatiorf of nant. 135 : ” white 

Indians, 121 . 

Ihle-dwellmgs in L. Nyassa. 45. 

Pin.s. copper, Poland, 64, 

Pitt-Kivers, G. : variations in sex-ratios 
as indices of racial decline. 65. 83. 

Pleistocene chronology, 115. 136. 

Poets, extra Verts and introverts, 22. 


Poisons : and witchcraft, Papua, 88 : 
for darts and arrows, S. India, 335 : 
for weapons, Assam, 77. 

Poland : and the Ice Age, 2 ; copper 
objects from, 64 ; skulls from, 168 ft. 
Pole-lathe in Algeria and in England, 
40. 

Polite plural, origin of. 3. 24, 62. 80 

128. 

Polyandry, 65, 83. 

Polygyny. 23, 38, 65, 83. 

Polynesia : art of, 21 ; afaa. derivation 
and use, 86. 101. Ill ; use of pearK 
and pearl-shell, 131. 

Portlandic subsidence, 75. 

Portuguese crossbow, introduced into 
Iiidia, 345. 

Pot -marks, Hyderabad cairn - buriab. 
150. 

Pottery : ancient Egyptian candlesticks. 
28. 61 : Bronze Age. ^Minorca. 105 : 
corpus vasoruai autirpforfnn. 33 ; fitni- 
rines, 5Ialta, 81 H, ; from Hyderabad 
cairns, 142 if. : Hallstatt, 6 ; Iron- Age. 
India, 142, 159 ff. ; Peru, 108. 

Poussin. Nicholas, an introvert, 18. 
Powell. J. H. : notes from the Tinnevelly 
Di.strict. South India. 89. 

Prague, Anthropological I’ongress, 129. 
Prescot, H. K.. and R. S. Hudson : the 
election of a " Ngambela '* in Barot be- 
laud, 103. 

Presidential A<ldre'?- : Anthropology and 
Psychology, C. G. Seligman. 13. 
Prinlitirr nffUK 91. 

Proceeding" : of tin* Institute, 1924, 363 . 

of the Pan-Paeitir Gongres'^. 10. 
Prognathism. 176. 

Prus:^ian skulls, 169 ft. 

P>vcho-anal\>i" : 81 : and anthropology. 

Ernest Jones, 47 : appfird, 48. 
Psychology ; and anthropology, 13 : tnnf 
prutfiticc Lulturc, 20 : >ce also P.sycho- 
anal\>i<. 

Pucknall. Hants : Hint implement from. 

100 . 

Pueblo India 112 . 

Pump -drill, Gilbert Is, 102. 
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Q. 

^uipH, 8 . 

R, 

Racing of canoes, Gilbert Is.. 13:^. 

Rafts. Assyrian. 123. 

Raglan, Lord : the origin of the polite 
plural. 24. 

Raigir, cairn-burials. 141. 

Raised beaches, Mediterranean. 273, 

Rasps. Gilbert Is.. 102. 

Ray. S. H. and Riley. E. B. : Kiwai 
seasons, 56. 

Reid. R. W., and Mulligan, John H. : 
relation between stature, head length 
and head breadth of 847 natives of the 
north-east of Scotland, 287 ; an anthro- 
pometric comparison between natives 
of the north-east of Scotland and 
inhabitants of Norway and Sweden, 
300, 

Re-incarnation, 246. 

Religion and magic : Ashavti, 69 : atua, 
86. 101. Ill ; Bondei customs. 114, 
122 ; exorcism. Malay Peninsula, 30 ; 
history of marjic a)>d experimental science, 
36 : in trifchhvmd Africa. 58 : in- 
carnation. 3 : India, 125 : maternal 
relations in Indian ritual. 76 : Mela- 
nesia, 132 ; sacrifice, 12 : smoke against 
evil spirits, 30, 55. 79 : stone bull. 
S. India. I : Tewa mothers and children, 
112 : the King's justice, 54 ; weekly 
rest day. West Africa, 192 ; see also 
Sociology, 

Re]M)rr of Coiuuil for 1923. 3. 

Research Committees, o. 

Rest-day : West Africa, 192. 198 
Rhodesia, Paheolithic deposits, 270. 
Rhodesian man. 222. 

Richards, F. J. : notes on some Iron Age 
graves at Odugattiir, North Arcot 
District, South India, 157. 

Riley. E. B.. and S. H. Ray : Kiwai 
seasons, 56. 

Ring-stands for pottery, Hyderabad 
cairn-burials, 149. 


Ritual : see Religion and Magic. 

River transport, Ass^Tian, 123. 

Rivers* Memorial Medal, 5, 26. 
Rock-paintings, Papua, 74. 

Roheim, G. : the poHte plural, 128. 

Roman Britain, 9. 

Romantic art and extraversion, 17. 

Rose. H. J. : the polite plural, 80 (sec 
1287) : the temple of Atargates at . 
Hierapolis, 18. 

Ross el Is. shell money, 119. 

Rothwell skulls, 175 ff. 

Roumanian skulls, 168 If. 

Rubens an extra vert, 18. 

S. 

5.. C. G. : ret\ of papers on psycho- 
analysis. 81 : rev. of Rassenkunde de^ 
dent sc hen Volkes (Gunther), 68 . 

5., F. : rev. of heredity and eugenics 
(R. Ruggles Gates), 35 ; rev. o/ psycho- 
logy and primitive culture (F. C. 
Bartlett). 20 : rev. of the evolution ol 
man (G. Elliot Smith), 135. 

Sacrifice by hurling from the roof, 12. 
Sagara women's dance, 4. 

Sail, Gilbert Is., 117. 

Sailing-term^, Gilbert ese, 137. 

Sawmills. Rhodesia, Paheolithic deposit:?. 
276. 

Saxon skull, 168 if. 

Scandinavia . Ice Age, 75. 

Scotland, north-east : comparison be- 
tween natives of, and inhabitant^ of 
Norway and Sweden. 30 j : stature, 
head length and head breadth. 287. 
Scottish raised beaches, 75 (1*^2). 

Sekondi clay heads. 27. 

Seligiuan, B. Z. : marital gerontocracy 
in Africa, 231. 

Seligman, C. 44. : a pseudo-Mongolian 
tvpe in Negro Africa, 130 ; an Amerind 
type in China in T'ang times, 84 : 
Presidential Address, Anthropology and 
Psychology, 13. 

Sen-Gupta, Nares C. : the early history 
of sons hip in Ancient India, 32. 42. 
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Serb skull. 169 ff. 

Seton-Karr. H. \V. : Paiyeolithic iuiple- 
inents from Sinai, 25. 

Sex ratios. 23. 38. 65. 83. 

Shaw, Archdeacon Archibald : a note 
on some Nilotic languages, 16 : the 
Dinka accusative of respect. 95. 

Shawiya pole-lathe. 40. 

Shell-money, Papua, 119. 

Shell objects. Iron Age. S. India, 159, 
164. 

Shilluk dialect, 16. 

Shrine, Arcot District. India. 161. 

Shrubsall, F. C., A. C. Haddon. and 
L. H. Dudley Buxton : the white " 
Indians of Panama. 121. 

Sicily, Malta and Tunis. land-bridge, 268. 
Sickles, iron, Hyderabad cairn- burials. 
144. 

Sierra Leone heads. 11. 

Silver, in Hyderabad cairns. 153. 

Sinai, Palaeoliths from, 25. 

Sinclair, George : survey of Dalain Cave, 
Malta, 261, 

Singer, Charles, and T. Zammit : Neo- 
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